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David  Austin 


Breaking  In 


I  thought  myself  accepted  when 
in  evening  warmth  or  southern  sun 
you  more  than  welcomed  easy  sin 
and  came  like  wild  horses  on  the  run. 

I  thought  my  success  was  yours- 
that  time  in  life  was  more  than  coffee  spoons, 
and  comfort  lay  through  heavy  doors 
that  opened  to  deserted  rooms. 

If  I'd  thought  more  carefully  before 
I  would  have  kept  all  things  borrowed, 
left  the  latch  broken  on  the  door, 
and  thought  about  today  tomorrow. 

But  feeling  energy  and  hours  spent, 

I  see  that  I  was  only  breaking  in. 


*»• 
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Love’s  Linguistic  Lament 


Where  is  the  exclamation  point  in  my  time? 
Everything  is  a  drab,  dreary  prose 
And  you,  whom  I  thought  the  prime 
Semantic  craftsman,  now  blow 
No  chilling  life  into  my  sleeping  sentences. 

Where  is  the  syntax  of  feeling? 

Love, that  used  to  be 
A  lively  verb,  reeling 
In  its  own  devilish  complexity. 

Has  become  an  unfortunate,  singular  noun. 


Susan  E.  Tifft 
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TWO  POEMS 


Peter  Burian 


Song 


Drugged  with  longing 
we  speak  only  of  loss. 

Lust  tightens  the  screws, 
clamps  gut  to  hollow  gut. 

Does  the  seed  push  out  buds? 
Each  green  yearning  dies, 
roots  wither,  brittle  leaves 
drop  slowly,  slowly. 

But  love,  who  will  tend 
love  s  wild,  dark  flowers  ? 


Sotto  Voce 


Sunrise 

white  air 
makes  silence 

no  sound 

but  the  tic  tic 
of  your  sandals 
on  white  stone 

your  eyes  sing 
paler  than  the  morning  star 

snatches  of  dreams  play 
on  your  lips 

red  like  the  grapes 
you  hold 

in  your  long  fingers 
there  is  music  too. 


Janet  Holmes 


Wandering  mind  in  this  humid  night. 

I  could  braid  and  unbraid  hair  forever 

thinking,  sitting  at  the  open  window 

before  blank  pages,  trying  to  write, 

remembering  things,  making  notations 

in  lazy  script;  my  mind  like  an  insect 

nervous,  beating  frantic  wings  in  hover. 

then  the  burst  to  a  destination: 

sting  or  swat?  Ah,  but  it  is  done, 

the  ends  are  nothing.  Summer, 

and  1  should  give  up  this  pencil  for  a  lover. 
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W.  Brent  Hepburn 


When  Kitty  Come 


Kitty's  been  by  tonight 
knew  I  was  out 

come  to  get  her  things 
and  get  out 

like  to  ask  her  one  more  time 
don't  think  she  like 


2  a.m.  stranger  talks  in  the  night. 


II 


Aden  Field 


My  Desire 


Listening  to  the  radio,  I  think  again 
of  your  mind  and  its  surprising  strangeness. 

I  am  not  a  naive  person,  though  maybe 

unschooled  in  matters  of  the  flesh, 

but  I  believe  I  can  see  something  fine  in  you 

others  may  not  yet  clearly  see.  Is  this 

my  vanity?  I  feel  in  your  presence 

the  clarion  of  particularity. 

You  are  another  real  being,  more  real 
than  my  own  self,  and  firmly  separated 
from  me  by  strict  and  unexplained  borders. 

I  have  never  before  accepted  such  little 
explanation.  For  you  I  let  something  down 
and  go.  You  reconstruct  the  mystery 
in  the  world.  When  you  dance,  when  the  light 
slashes  across  your  body  there  beyond  those 
moving  others, 

I  am  moved  to  think  of  having  you. 

They  are  all  abstract.  You  are  concrete. 

I  feel  that  lying  down  with  you,  stripped 
of  my  words, 

would  enlarge  my  love  of  the  world  and  thrust 
me 

toward  the  well  of  know  ledge  down. 


copyright  1 974  by  Aden  Field  et  at. 


Robyn  Underdahl 


Bird’s-Eye  View 


The  plane  was  flying  low  in  the  clear  sky  and  below  Karl  could  see  a  boat 
skimming  across  the  water,  clothed  in  great  clouds  of  sail.  It  looked  a  lot  like 
the  Olympia  except  that  it  was  rigged  slightly  differently.  It  was  alongside  a 
small  island  and  now  it  turned  into  the  eye  of  the  wind  and  the  sails  fell 
suddenly  loose,  rippling  in  the  wind.  The  lowering  of  the  sails  began  as  the  boat 
disappeared  from  view  under  the  wing  of  the  plane. 

“Would  you  like  a  coke?... Sir?... Would  you  like  a  coke  or  something  to 
drink?” 

"Oh!"  As  he  saw  the  stewardess,  Karl  felt  the  hotness  flood  into  his  face 
and  knew  that  under  his  nose  would  be  especially  red.  Just  this  morning  he  had 
again  argued  with  his  mother  about  a  moustache.  “Oh,  no,  thanks — I  mean 
nothing,  thank  you."  How  long  had  she  stood  trying  to  catch  his  attention?  He 
hoped  his  parents  had  not  seen  this  episode.  They  had  been  on  his  back  all 
week  about  his  “mood."  Mood!  He  was  just  thinking.  Didn't  they  ever  do 
that?  When  one  is  in  a  foreign  country,  he  had  told  them,  one  is  apt  to  be 
stimulated  by  all  the  new  customs  and  sights  and  it  is  only  natural  to  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  contemplating  these  phenomena.  Well,  it  was  true,  wasn't  it? 
But  after  all,  his  parents  were  getting  on  in  years,  already  well  into  their  forties 
now,  and  perhaps  they  couldn’t  be  expected  to  be  as  mentally  flexible  as  an 
alert  young  man  of  sixteen. 

The  seat  was  uneven.  He  looked  down  and  found  that  he  was  sitting  on  a 
lump  of  white  wool — his  mother's  sweater.  She  had  handed  it  to  him  in  a 
moment  of  panic.  Women  were  always  losing  track  of  their  passports.  He 
unfastened  the  safety  belt  and  crept  to  the  aisle,  gingerly  crushing  the  long  legs 
of  the  man  next  to  him. 

His  parents  were  together,  three  rows  behind  him.  “Here,  Mom.  I  thought 
you  might  get  chilly."  He  handed  her  the  sweater.  "They  evidently  want  us  to 
be  assured  that  they  have  air-conditioning  on  this  plane." 

“Thank  you,  Karl!"  With  Mr.  McKenna's  help,  she  draped  it  loosely  around 
her  shoulders.  “I  was  afraid  you  might  have  forgotten  it  in  the  airport." 

Karl  sighed. 

“How  is  your  seat?  Are  you  sitting  next  to  someone  nice?"  She  smiled 
brightly. 

“Such  a  nice  man,  Mother.  Oh,  what  a  nice  man!" 

His  father  raised  his  eyes  from  Gentlemen  s  Quarterly.  “Karl." 

“I'm  sorry.  Mom.  Just  teasing." 

This  time  the  man  next  to  him  stood  up  to  let  him  pass  and  Karl  determined 
that  he  would  not  go  to  the  bathroom  before  they  reached  San  Juan. 
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"Have  you  been  vacationing  down  here?" 

Karl  was  relieved.  The  man  was  not  irritated  with  him.  "Yes.  We've  been 
sailing  and  then  we  spent  a  few  days  in  St.  Johns." 

"This  is  my  first  trip  to  the  West  Indies."  The  man  spoke  with  a  heavy 
English  accent.  "St.Johns.  That’s  the  major  city  of  Antigua,  right?" 

“Yes."  Karl  was  enjoying  the  Englishman's  implicit  faith  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  area.  "The  only  city,  really.  We  sailed  from  Martinique  to  Antigua." 

The  man  was  trying  to  uncross  his  legs  and  then  decided  not  to.  It  wasn't 
worth  the  effort.  "You're  with  your  parents?" 

“Yeah. ..That's  who  I'm  with." 

The  man  laughed  pleasantly.  He  was  about  thirty.  "Did  you  make  it  with  any 
of  those  plump  native  girls?" 

Karl  was  surprised.  "I  thought  the  Beewees  seemed  like  pretty  decent 
people." 

"Yes,"  the  Englishman  said,  seeing  that  his  joke  had  failed  to  amuse.  "They 
aren't  too  friendly  to  tourists." 

Karl  turned  again  to  the  window,  glad  that  the  conversation  had  ended, 
although  he  rather  liked  the  man.  He  wondered  what  his  name  was  and  then 
ceased  to  wonder  because  already  he  was  thinking  of  her  whom  he  had  briefly 
loved.  Below,  the  sea  stretched  the  deep  sun  blue  unique  to  the  Caribbean. 
Straight  ahead  it  encircled  another  dark  forested  island  with  its  frothy  white 
edging.  The  long-legged  man  was  reading  a  mystery  novel.  It  was  an  hour  to 
San  Juan.  Now.  He  would  let  himself  think  about  her  now.  Fora  week  he  had 
not  been  able  to.  It  had  given  him  stomach  cramps  to  think  of  her. 

They  had  met  the  skipper  on  the  eve  of  their  departure  from  Martinique. 
"Mr.  McKenna?  Roy  Lark."  He  was  a  tall,  wiry  man,  about  twenty-five.  "I'm 
your  skipper."  In  his  deeply  tanned  face  his  teeth  appeared  whiter  than  they 
actually  were.  "The  Olympia  is  all  set  to  leave  in  the  morning  if  you  folks  are. 
This  is  some  weather!  Couldn't  ask  for  a  better  sailing  forecast."  He  extended 
a  brown  hand  toward  Karl.  "What's  your  name,  young  man?. ..Glad  to  have 
you  along,  Karl.  We  may  need  your  help  from  time  to  time  setting  sail  and  all." 
Karl  had  liked  him  immediately. 

The  fog  had  not  lifted  from  the  harbor  the  next  morning  when  the  McKennas 
boarded  the  seventy-foot  schooner.  Roy  had  shown  Karl  to  his  room  and  his 
parents  to  theirs.  A  short  while  later  they  were  all  on  deck  and  Mr.  McKenna 
was  asking  Roy  how  soon  they  would  be  leaving  the  harbor. 

"As  soon  as  Leila  gets  here — my  wife." 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  married.  The  brochure  didn't  mention  it.  Are  you 
newlyweds?" 

"Just  recently.  You'll  like  Leila.  She's  a  first  rate  mate  for  a  skipper  because 
she  can  cook." 

As  they  were  speaking  Lelia  arrived.  She  wore  a  loose-fitting  white  dress 
and  carried  her  shoes.  Her  small  tan  feet  made  no  sound  on  the  wooden  deck 
and  Roy  did  not  see  her  until  she  was  at  his  side. 

"Here  I  am,  Roy.  You  must  be  Mr.  McKenna." 

She  was  very  nice.  She  was  friendly  and  talkative  and  certainly 
good-looking.  But  even  so,  Karl  wished  she  had  not  come.  She  was  older  and 
more  assured  and  he  would  feel  aw  kward.  He  had  hoped  to  have  a  lot  of  time  to 
get  to  know  the  skipper,  but  a  wife  would  complicate  that. 

Sailing  was  wild  and  exciting  and  Karl  climbed  up  the  mast  to  the  crossbar, 
tilted  out  over  the  water.  Below  and  above,  the  sails  bulged  forward,  straining 
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and  snapped  with  the  wind.  When  the  sails  were  down  and  furled,  supper  was 
delicious  and  they  all  sat  around  and  talked  for  hours.  Roy  and  Leila  were  from 
England  and  both  had  sailed  across  the  Atlantic,  at  different  times.  Roy's  sail 
had  been  stormy  and  dangerous  and  Leila  did  not  know  about  hers  because  she 
was  always  seasick  and  took  dramamine,  which  made  her  sleep  all  day. 

"You  poor  dear!  And  now  you  make  your  living  from  sailing!  "  And  from 
there  Mrs.  McKenna  had  steered  the  conversation  to  grocery  prices  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  so  Karl  ceased  to  listen  while  Leila  and  his  mother 
talked.  He  heard  the  sea  as  it  rocked  the  anchored  boat  and  the  rise  and  fall  of 
Leila's  flexible  voice.  Her  brown  skin  borrowed  the  blue  tones  from 
dusk-at-sea.  Roy  smoked  an  ebony  pipe  and  said  little.  He  seemed  to  brim  with 
contentment. 

That  night  Karl  had  lain  awake  thinking  of  Leila  and  gone  to  sleep  thinking  of 
Leila  and  when  he  awoke  and  thought  of  Leila  he  suddenly  realized  that  for 
eight  days  he  was  doomed  to  think  of  nothing  else.  He  surrendered  his  mind  to 
her  and  spent  the  morning  in  a  deck  chair  safe  between  his  parents. 

“Are  you  having  a  nice  time,  Karl?" 

"Great,  Mom!  I  even  like  those  little  rooms  with  a  port  hole  looking  out  a 
foot  above  the  water." 

“They're  a  far  cry  from  hotel  rooms,  aren't  they."  Mr.  McKenna  chuckled 
at  his  comparison.  “But  they  are  comfortable.  When  I  was  in  the  Navy  all  the 
guys  used  to  try  to  get  sent  to  the  Caribbean.  I  imagine  their  accomodations 
were  a  sight  less  roomy." 

Mrs.  McKenna  never  listened  when  her  husband  brought  up  the  Navy.  Now 
she  watched  Roy  climbing  agilely  among  the  wind-filled  sails  to  adjust 
something. 

“1  think  Roy  is  just  marvelous,"  she  said.  "1  think  he’s  just  a  marvelous 
captain." 

“Yes,  I'm  quite  happy  with  him,  too.  He  seems  very  competent.  And  that 
Leila's  a  good  little  cook." 

“Leila!  Oh,  Leila!  I’ve  been  cooking  for  twenty-five  years  and  I  still  can't 
put  out  a  meal  as  good  as  that  Chicken  Morengo  she  served  us  last  night!"  Mrs. 
McKenna  sighed  as  though  in  despair. 

“How  about  you,  son?  Do  you  like  them?" 

“Sure,  Dad,  I  think  they're  great."  Karl  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  “This  is 
some  way  to  earn  a  living.!" 

'  Have  you  talked  with  the  crew  at  all?” 

“Tony  and  Brian?”  Karl  was  pleased  that  he  had  been  the  first  one  to  meet 
them.  “Not  really  except  I'm  going  to  help  them  mend  sails  tonight.  It's  pretty 
rough  sailing  today  and  they’re  ripping  a  little,  they  said." 

Mrs.  McKenna  raised  her  eyebrows.  "It’s  a  little  too  rough,"  she  said.  “I 
don't  dare  leave  this  chair!" 

“No  its  not,  Mom.  I  think  it's  just  right." 

Leila  served  lunch  to  them  in  their  deck  chairs  and  then  disappeared  below 
for  a  dram-nap.  Roy  was  in  the  skipper's  chair  and  Karl  joined  him  and  learned 
to  steer  the  great  schooner  so  that  her  hull  crashed  into  the  surging  waves  at 
just  the  right  angle.  With  each  swelling  the  boat  heaved  upward  and  then  swept 
down  again  like  a  gigantic  teeter-tooter.  Hoping  to  keep  his  lunch,  Karl  decided 
to  walk  around  the  deck  for  awhile. 

“Feelinga  little  seasick,  Karl?" 

“Not  bad,  Roy.  I  just  want  to  see  how  it  looks  from  up  front.  '  He  made  his 
way  toward  the  bow,  one  hand  gripping  the  rail.  He  didn't  have  his  “sea  legs" 
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yet.  From  there  he  could  see  lined  up  all  the  long  rolls  of  the  sea  waiting  their 
turn  to  crash  into  the  hull.  As  he  looked,  Karl  could  feel  himself  seesawing 
over  each  one  long  before  it  was  near.  He  lay  down  on  his  back  on  the  floor  of 
the  deck.  After  a  while  he  felt  okay.  Then  they  were  anchored  in  a  small,  quiet 
cove  and  Leila  was  setting  the  table  on  deck  and  he  felt  fine. 

The  next  morning  she  awakened  him.  He  did  not  know  how  long  she  had 
been  knocking  but  when  he  finally  heard  it,  he  knew  instantly  it  was  she. 

“Do  you  want  to  get  up  now,  Karl?  I  know  it's  early  but  we  re  going 
swimming  before  we  set  sail  and  I  thought  you  might  want  to.  " 

“Thanks  a  lot.  I  will.  Thanks  for  waking  me  up" 

She  left  and  he  combed  his  hair,  brushed  his  teeth  and  jumped  into  his 
swimming  trunks. 

The  water  was  cool  and  soft  blue,  more  like  sky  than  water,  and  twice  Karl 
dived  off  one  side  of  the  boat,  swam  under,  and  surfaced  on  the  other  side. 
Finally  he  climbed  out  of  the  water,  breathless  and  tingling  from  the 
excitement  of  vigorous  health.  Leila,  too,  soon  emerged  from  the  sea  with 
rivulets  of  water  sliding  down  her  graceful  limbs.  Her  hair  clung  back  to  her 
head  and  the  sun  cast  pearls  onto  the  carved  planes  of  her  face  in  the  early 
morning  light.  Karl  felt  as  though  the  wind  had  just  swept  her  in  and  at  any 
moment  it  might  snatch  her  back  out  to  sea. 

“Oh,  what  a  lovely  swim!  1  do  love  to  swim  in  the  sea  in  the  morning!  " 

‘Til  never  forget  this.  It's  too  beautiful." 

“Karl,  you  tan  wonderfully  fast.  Look  how  brown  you  are  already."  She 
held  his  forearm  next  to  hers.  "By  the  end  of  the  week  you'll  be  darker  than  1 
am!" 

“No,  I  won't." 

“Oh,  yes  you  will  and  it  will  be  gorgeous  with  that  curly  hair.  You'll  be  the 
sexiest  man  on  the  boat,  Karl."  And  as  Roy  came  up  the  ladder,  "Oh,  Roy, 
wasn't  it  a  lovely  swim!" 

One  night  they  anchored  on  the  eastern  side  of  Guadeloupe.  Roy  and  Leila 
suggested  a  grand  old  hotel  nearby  where  there  was  music  and  dancing  every 
night  so  they  all  decided  to  go.  Most  of  the  evening  Karl  sat  and  talked  to  his 
parents,  actually  glad  for  their  company.  Tony  and  Brian  quickly  found  girls 
and  began  to  dance.  Roy  and  Leila  danced  together  all  evening,  Leila  s 
melon-colored  dress  billowing  about  her  as  she  moved. 

“Don't  you  want  to  dance,  Karl?"  his  father  said.  "You're  usually  such  a 
lover." 

“I  don't  much  feel  like  it  tonight." 

A  short  while  later  Karl  left  his  parents  and  asked  a  girl  to  dance.  They 
danced.  She  was  from  Miami,  Karl  learned,  and  though  she  looked  to  be  about 
his  age,  she  was  only  fourteen.  "Lots  of  people  take  me  for  older,"  she  had 
said.  Karl  was  annoyed  to  have  been  one  of  them  and  soon  returned  to  his 
parents. 

"She  was  a  pretty  girl,  Karl." 

"Pretty  dull." 

The  conversation  ended  as  they  saw  Roy  and  Leila  coming  toward  them 
through  the  crowd.  "And  how  are  the  McKennas  doing?"  Leila's  face  was 
flushed  from  dancing. 

"You  really  knew  what  you  were  talking  about.  This  place  is  great!  "  Mr. 
McKenna  motioned  to  the  waiter  to  bring  another  round  of  drinks.  "Say,  you 
two  cut  quite  a  figure  on  the  dance  floor." 
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Leila  laughed.  "I  just  love  to  dance.  Roy  hates  it  though,  don't  you  Roy?" 

"You  know  I  don't  hate  it,  Leila." 

"Oh,  Roy.  You'd  spend  half  the  time  on  the  floor  if  I  weren't  there  to  hold 
you  up."  She  laughed  lightly. 

"Leila,"  Roy  said,  "I've  improved  a  lot.  ' 

"Of  course  you  have,  dear.  You  really  have.  Are  you  all  about  ready  to 
leave?  It's  getting  kind  of  late." 

Leila  sat  next  to  Karl  in  the  motorboat  on  the  way  back  to  their  schooner. 
She  asked  him  what  his  hobbies  were. 

"Well,  I  spend  a  lot  of  time  playing  football." 

"I'll  bet  you're  the  best  one  on  the  team  too,  aren't  you." 

He  smiled.  "I'm  not  bad." 

"What  else  do  you  like  to  do?" 

“There's  one  other  think  I  really  like  to  do  that  I  might  not  be  so  good  at.  ' 

She  leaned  closer,  as  he  was  speaking  softly.  “What's  that,  Karl?  " 

"I  like  to  write  poems  now  and  then.  " 

"Will  you  show  me  one?" 

"Okay.  Tomorrow  I  will." 

How  carefully  he  had  chosen  the  poem  he  would  show  her.  The  few  he  had 
with  him  were  in  his  letter  box.  He  had  not  yet  written  to  Monica.  What  could 
he  say  to  her  that  she  would  understand?  She  seemed  so  childish.  He  chose  a 
poem  and  after  a  long  while  of  imagining  Leila  under  the  night  sky  crying  in  his 
arms  that  she  had  loved  him  from  the  moment  she  saw  him,  he  went  to  sleep. 

The  morning  was  cloudless  and  breezy  as  all  Caribbean  mornings  had  been 
for  him  and  he  carried  the  poem  in  his  back  pocket.  "Good  morning,  Karl. 
Excuse  me."  She  squeezed  past  him  with  a  tray.  Breakfast  was  as  usual;  Leila 
kept  up  a  pleasant  general  chatter.  Probably  she  didn't  want  to  ask  him  in  front 
of  the  others,  knowing  he  would  be  embarassed.  She  was  always  so  thoughtful. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  morning  Karl  moved  up  to  the  bow  where  he 
would  be  alone  and  available. 

'  Hello,  Karl .  What  are  you  doing  up  here  by  yourself?"  She  had  come  to  get 
a  beer  out  of  the  cooler. 

"Oh,  nothing.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  poem,  Leila?”  He  had  never  called 
her  by  name  before. 

"What?" 

He  waved  the  paper.  "My  poem." 

"Oh.  Do  you  write — oh,  that's  right.  You  said  last  night  you're  a  poet." 

Was  she  humoring  him?  No.  She  wouldn't.  Not  the  way  she  had  looked  at 
him  these  last  few  days.  "I  wrote  this  last  winter  at  dusk  one  day.  I've  always 
loved  that  timeof  day." 

"You  don't  mind  if  I  read  it?" 

He  followed  her  eyes  as  she  read,  knowing  each  word,  saying  it  aloud  in  his 
mind: 

sky  no  longer  high 
my  snow-grey  day 
sunk  down 

hung  down  heavy  wet  indigo 
gown  of  night  smothering  feeble  streetlamps 
smothering  others 
mothering  me. 


Robyn  Underdahl 
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He  had  not  even  shown  any  of  his  poems  to  Monica.  Suddenly  he  felt  it  was  a 
stupid  poem.  The  stupidest  of  all  his  poems.  Surely  she  would  find  it 
ridiculous. 

“I  like  it,  Karl.  I  think  it's  very  nice.  I  have  to  run  give  this  beer  to  your 
father  but  I  think  it  s  a  lovely  poem.  " 

Karl  stood  holding  his  poem,  feeling  not  happy,  not  sad,  perhaps  a  little  dull. 
The  sails  were  high  and  soft  and  full  like  clouds  and  if  one  watched  them  they 
carried  one  right  through  the  day. 

They  anchored  and  dined  and  Karl  helped  Tony  and  Brian  mend  sails.  He 
was  nearly  as  fast  as  they  were  now.  Tony  was  from  South  Carolina  and  Brian 
was  from  Scotland  and  they  were  telling  him  how  they  first  got  crewing  jobs. 

"You've  got  to  have  connections  or  you  don't  have  a  chance,"  Brian  said. 
"Tony  knew  a  friend  of  Roy  s  and  I  knew  Roy  and  Leila  both.  But  when  I 
knew  Leila  before,  she  was  married  to  someone  else.  ' 

"She  left  the  other  guy  for  Roy?"  Tony  asked. 

"Don't  know,  Tony.  Could  be  she  divorced  him  and  married  Roy." 

"Could  be.  How  do  you  like  sailing,  Karl?  You  should  try  and  get  a  job 
crewing  some  summer  just  to  see  if  you  like  it.  A  lot  of  the  guys  who  own  the 
boats  around  here  started  out  crewing.  Course  they  must've  had  an  additional 
source  of  income  to  buy  the  boats." 

Later  he  saw  Leila  standing  at  the  railing  looking  out  at  the  sea,  her  profile 
beautiful  and  timeless.  She  wore  the  same  white  dress  she  had  worn  the  first 
day  he  had  seen  her  and  it  floated  in  the  wind. 

Morning  again  and  it  was  the  last  day  of  sailing.  Tomorrow  they  would  move 
into  a  hotel  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  vacation  seeing  Antigua  and  relaxing.  All 
morning  long  and  part  of  the  afternoon  the  great  sails  strained  forward, 
powerfully  hauling  the  boat  northward.  In  mid-afternoon  the  boat  drew  very 
close  to  a  small  forested  island.  Tony  was  at  the  skipper's  wheel  and  Roy 
joined  the  McKennas. 

"That's  a  little  uninhabited  island  there,"  he  said,  pointing.  "The  Beewees 
call  it  Bird  Island. " 

"Are  there  a  lot  of  birds  on  it?"  Mrs.  McKenna  asked. 

"Yes,  Ma'am,  there  are.  Many  kinds.  1  thought  you  folks  might  want  to  look 
around  on  it  so  I've  pulled  in  close  enough  to  anchor  if  you're  interested." 

"I  don't  care  to,"  Mrs.  McKenna  said.  "But,  Karl,  maybe  you  and  Dad 
would  like  to." 

"Lm  afraid  I'm  not  up  to  it  either,  Karl.  Why  don't  youjust  go  with  Roy  and 
Leila." 

Karl  was  leaning  out  over  the  railing  surveying  the  island.  "Sure!  Maybe  I'll 
find  some  good  shells." 

Roy  maneuvered  the  motorboat  skillfully  over  the  waves  and  they  quickly 
reached  the  shore  of  the  island.  "Leila,  you're  familiar  with  the  dos  and  don'ts 
of  these  islands,  so  I'll  leave  you  with  the  boy  and  go  back  and  start  getting  the 
boat  in  shape  for  harboring." 

"Fine,  Roy.  I'll  show  him  around." 

"I'll  pick  you  up  in  an  hour." 

The  beach  was  strewn  with  hundreds  of  delicate  shells  and  Karl  began  at 
once  to  examine  them.  He  picked  up  a  huge,  glistening  conch  but  found  that  it 
had  a  hole  broken  in  one  side.  He  picked  up  another  and  it.  too,  was  broken. 

"You've  come  to  the  right  place  if  you're  looking  for  seashells,"  Leila  called 
as  she  came  towards  him,  picking  her  way  among  them. 

"I  found  two  conches."  His  brow  wrinkled  as  he  re-examined  the  damaged 
shells.  "But  they  both  have  holes  in  one  side." 
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“Oh,  yes.  That's  the  Beewees.  Sometimes  they  row  out  here  and  eat  the 
little  animals  inside.  The  only  way  they  can  get  them  out  is  by  breaking  a  hole 
in  the  shell  and  fishing  in  with  a  stick." 

Karl  continued  picking  up  and  discarding  shells.  He  had  plenty  of  cone  shells 
at  home.  Sand  dollars  too.  He  sat  down  to  check  over  the  smaller  types. 

Leila  stood  near  him  and  he  had  to  squint  to  look  up  at  her.  The  sun  directly 
behind  her  head  made  her  look  like  the  Statue  of  Liberty  or  the  Virgin  Mary. 
"I'll  look  around  on  the  beach  over  here,"  she  said.  Her  head  slid  down  from 
the  sun  and  she  disappeared  around  a  curve. 

Lots  of  small  shells. ..lots  of  the  common  shells. ..a  few  fragments  of 
conches.  Karl  found  nothing  of  interest.  At  last  he  followed  the  beach  around 
to  where  Leila  stood  looking  at  a  bird. 

"Shh... Isn't  it  a  lovely  bird,  Karl?" 

"Yes.  What  kind  is  it?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  anything  about  birds." 

Karl  climbed  up  the  beach  to  where  the  trees  began.  Discouraged  about  the 
shells,  he  sat  down  and  stared  into  the  dark  green  of  the  trees.  He  was  hot  and 
the  sun  glared  on,  blinding  white.  Sweat  dripped  from  the  tip  of  his  nose.  It  was 
hot  in  the  forest  too,  humid  and  buzzing  with  insect  life.  Then  she  was  behind 
him,  leaning  over  him  shading  his  face,  with  one  cool  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"Karl,"  she  said  in  an  asking  tone. 

"Hmmm?" 

"Sometimes  you  look  at  me  like  you  think  I'm  beautiful." 

He  wondered  if  she  could  see  his  chest  jumping  with  each  pound  of  his  heart. 
"Yes.  Yes  I  do,  Leila.  Yes," 

She  kneeled  beside  him,  her  two  knees  making  round  dents  for  themselves  in 
the  sand.  "Do  you  have  a  girlfriend  at  home,  Karl?" 

"No."  It  wasn  7a  lie;  he  had  lost  interest  in  Monica. 

"Why  not?  1  thought  you  would.” 

"I  like  to  stay  free." 

She  said  nothing,  but  smiled  and  slid  her  brown  fingers  into  the  loops  of  his 
hair.  His  scalp  tickled  all  over.  "How  much  time  do  we  have?" 

Karl  checked  his  watch.  "Half  an  hour."  It  felt  so  nice,  her  fingers  at  the 
back  of  his  neck. 

She  bent  close.  “‘Shall  we  look  for  shells?" 

““No. ..I've  pretty  much  looked  at  them  all." 

She  was  close  behind  him  now  and  kissing  his  shoulders  with  both  hands 
running  down  his  arms  like  a  warm  shower.  Her  breath  was  warm  and  moist 
but  it  was  his  own  voice  he  heard  whispering  her  name  and  whispering  it  again. 
And  his  heart  and  whole  body  pounded  faster  now,  not  with  passion  but 
suddenly  contempt,  it  rising  up  hot  in  his  throat  choking  him  and  the  sun  still 
burning  until  he  flung  her  from  his  back  as  he  would  a  garment-caught-fire  and 
stumbled  to  the  front  of  the  island,  her  voice  shooting  after  him  like  hot 
metallic  liquid,  "You're  just  a  child  with  a  dirty  mind!"  and  the  words  echoing 
and  echoing;  a  child  with  a  dirty  mind. 

Karl  was  perspiring.  He  adjusted  the  air  duct  above  him  so  that  it  blew  down 
directly  in  his  face.  The  long-legged  man  had  been  sleeping  for  the  better  part 
of  the  flight  and  showed  no  signs  of  awakening  now.  Puerto  Rico  was  just 
ahead,  the  pilot  said,  but  below  Karl  saw  only  the  vast  blue  of  the  sea. 

His  parents  had  been  leaning  out  over  the  railing  when  Roy  brought  them 
back  to  the  boat.  “How  was  the  uninhabited  island?  Did  you  have  any 
dangerous  adventures  with  wild  beasts?" 
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"No,"  Karl  said. 

"The  beach  was  just  full  of  shells,"  she  said. 

"Why  didn’t  you  bring  any  back,  Karl?" 

"I  don't  know.  They  were  nothing  much  up  close.” 

Now  Puerto  Rico  was  under  his  window  and  Karl  could  see  the  boats  rocking 
at  their  moorings  in  a  small  harbor.  It  had  been  early  morning  when  he  had 
glanced  back,  suitcases  in  hand,  to  take  his  last  look  at  the  boat.  From  the  short 
distance,  the  masts  had  looked  spindly  and  absurd,  stripped  of  their  billowing 
white  clothing. 

They  circled  out  again  and  flew  briefly  over  rolls  and  rolls  of  shapeless 
water.  Always  changing,  never  becoming,  the  waves  took  their  fluid  colors 
from  the  sand  beneath  and  the  light  rippling  through.  Karl  remembered  the 
sensation  of  seesawing  over  them  and  felt  sick  all  over  again.  How  ridiculous! 
He  was  high  up  in  a  plane!  Even  so,  he  could  not  separate  himself  from  the 
reaches  of  the  sea.  Pushed  by  the  wind,  pulled  by  the  moon.  The  sea.  No 
clarity  of  form,  no  course  of  action.  Fancying  itself  a  great  lover,  it  rushed 
headlong  to  the  fragile  ridges  of  rock,  sand  and  soil,  belind  to  the  spreading 
masses  of  land  beyond.  Imaginging  these  toes  of  the  continents  to  be  awaiting 
the  touch  of  love,  the  sea  rhapsodized.  Toward  evening  it  would  ebb  sheepishly 
back  to  itself. The  night  would  enclose  the  watery  blueness,  leaving  it  only 
aware  of  its  own  sleepful  writhing  in  its  own  global  bed. 

Karl  withdrew  from  the  window  thoroughly  nauseated  by  the  rough  descent 
of  the  plane  and  the  vivid  memory  of_  tilting  waves.  The  pilot's  voice  was 
smooth  and  deep.  "We  are  approaching  the  San  Juan  airport  fora  landing.  We 
will  be  on  the  ground  for  approximately  two  hours.  All  passengers  will  be 
required  to  deplane  and  proceed  through  customs  here  in  San  Juan  before 
continuing  on  to  the  United  States." 

Karl  vomited  neatly  and  quietly  into  the  waxy  bag  as  the  plane  strained  to  a 
halt.  He  folded  the  top  edges  down  and  placed  it  discreetly  under  his  seat  just 
as  his  parents  came  abreast  of  him  in  the  deplaning  crowd.  He  felt  weak  but 
okay.  In  the  airport  they  went  through  customs  and  then  waited  around  for 
their  continuing  flight.  It  felt  good  to  be  on  the  ground. 
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Nick  Pearson 


Summer  Trains 


I've  gone  to  bed  with  the  heat  of  a  summer  night 
And  through  the  window 

The  slow  sound  of  a  passing  train's  whistle  comes 
Faint,  low,  seductive. 

It  is  a  memento  mori 

Subtler  than  a  cut  rose  or  draining  hourglass 

The  gold  and  crystal  reliquary 

Of  a  saint's  finger  bone 

Holds  no  stronger  portent  of  mortality, 

Filled  with  passing  miles,  time 
And  mutability. 

And  the  crying  memory  of  old  ways 
And  the  dead 
It  comes;  and  I 
No  reluctant  lover. 

Give  myself  to  it  like  any  man 
To  the  grave. 
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The  Femme  Fatale 


Sunday  daybreak  you  may  be  a  virgin- 

yesterday  you  were  sultan's  seventh  wife 

who  danced  the  dance  of  seven  veils 

(I  think  1  have  the  numbers  right) 

and  just  an  hour  or  so  ago. 

you  were  Nefertiti  carved  in  bronze, 

in  bas-relief,  no  doubt, 

because  your  cheekbones  chisel  well 

in  some  harsh  stone. 

At  midnight  on  your  birthday — 

1  think  it  fell  on  Saturday  this  year, 

you  were  Joan  of  Arc, 

or  perhaps  it  was  Victoria  Regina  instead, 

1  could  not  tell, 

and  at  rate  you  were  martyred  chaste. 

I  think  you'd  make  a  firstrate  barroom  queen 
but  I  bet  you'd  read  that  role 
and  throw  the  script  away. 


■>? 


Two  poems 


Garden 


Water  lilly  buds  stretch  their  necks  like  serpents 
and  open  their  lips  like  angels 
in  the  autumn  light. 

We  have  been  wrong; 
we  turn  our  heads 
and  cannot  speak. 


Coming 


I  drew  some  wavy  lines  with  my  fingers  on  the  windowpanes 
to  make  the  steamy  sunrise  catch  fire  through  the  glass. 

And  1  drew  a  wicked  face  on  the  mirror  and  my  own 
clean  face  peered  out  though  its  eyes. 

With  one  finger,  1  put  horns  on  it  and  ran  all  naked 
Down  the  hall,  the  slippery  hall,  to  my  room. 

Anointed  and  glowing  in  denim  and  gold, 

I  melted  out  the  back  door  into  alchemic  dew 
distilled  of  a  base  lead  night. 

With  a  witchy  feeling  bubbling  in  my  breast,  I  ran, 

1  ran  into  the  woods,  green  woods; 

Barefoot  on  the  moss,  cold-toed  in  the  water 
where  the  salamanders  hid, 

And  1  gathered  weedy  flowers  and  violets  and  ginger  leaves 

and  curling  ferns  and  mandrake  blooms  and  yellow  adder's  tongue. 

Now,  I  sit  rocking  in  a  creaky  old  chair  on  the  porch 
With  the  witchy  feeling  settled  in  my  belly 
And  flowers  in  my  lap. 

The  spell  is  set.  You  are  coming, 

And  the  flowers  are  for  you. 


Florrie  Funk 
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Bill  Marquess 


La  Chair 


We  are  chained  into  this  chair. 

Can  you  explain 

Do  you  pretend  to  understand 

Why  we  two  are  chained  into  this  chair? 

Beatrice  mops  the  antechamber. 

Squats,  her  sinews  straining 

at  the  folds  of  a  stained  workdress. 
Must  you  eye  her  with  that  gleam? 

1  am  content  to  live  the  dream. 

Must  your  every  muscle  strain 
To  test  the  moral  chain? 

And  must  you  eye  her  with  that  gleam? 
You'll  find  her  in  the  Book. 

She  washes,  twice  weekly. 

The  dirty  laundry; 

She  washes  the  laundry. 

She  moans  with  the  labor 
Of  stained  workingdresses. 

She  dirties  the  laundry 
With  workingday  splashes. 

1  long  for  the  favor 
Of  one  of  her  glimpses. 

But  must  you  dress  her  down? 

Is  everything  anatomy? 

She  hangs  the  spectres  out  to  dry. 
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Jeff  Talmadge 


BLUE 


‘‘Into  their  torture  of  equilibrium.... 

They  were  bound  each  to  each  and  they  did  not  forget.-' 
-John  Crowe  Ransom 
"Equilibrists" 


I. 


I  am  tired,  alone,  without 
sleep,  angered  or  unconvinced 
by  new  versions  of  old  stories, 
the  truth,  the  untruth,  the  half-truth. 

From  dew-wet  sidewalks  at  dawn 
1  see  the  lifting  fog,  and  through 
an  open  window,  your  empty  room. 


You  are  late  to  your  own  house. 
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II. 


At  dawn  I  leave  the  bed  grown  to 
your  shape;  closeness  dies  like  echoes, 
and  now,  near  death,  I  see 
each  goodbye  or  hello  is  the  last. 

The  plane  banks  and  rolls  through  clouds. 

/  am  obsessed. 

Crossing  Georgia  and  touching  Texas, 

I  know  pain  from  a  distance. 

Now,  dust-dry  and  thirsting,  I  find 
a  faint  mirage  of  wisdom, 
too  demanding  faith,  and  you, 
gone  like  water  in  the  sun. 
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III. 


Watching  living  circles  spread 
and  die  like  ripples  on  a  quiet 
pond,  I  anchor  capsized  thought 
between  lost  islands  of  our  selves, 
dream  of  small  beds  in  square 
blue  rooms  with  four  windows, 
and  pass  the  summer  marking  days. 


James  Apple  whit 


from  Living  Down,  a  novel 


Chapter  I 

He  sat  in  a  '55  Buick  in  the  semidarkness  of  a  drive-in  movie  in  Wilson, 
North  Carolina,  drinking  Budweiser  by  the  light  of  the  two  rosy  breasts  which 
filled  the  screen.  Twenty-seven  holes  of  golf  that  afternoon  had  pleasantly 
tired  him,  and  the  Police  Special  with  which  he  planned  to  end  his  life  weighed 
cold  and  invisibly  on  the  seat  to  his  right.  Some  quirk  of  fate  or  of  the  Swedish 
imagination  sent  a  child  in  a  dress  that  looked  the  consistency  of  whipped 
cream  running  between  the  trees,  to  interrupt  the  dubbed-over  lovers,  whose 
lips  did  not  accord  with  their  voices.  He  felt  once  again  as  if  novocaine  had 
been  shot  into  his  genitals.  He  inhaled  deeply  with  head  tilted  back,  swallowing 
saliva.  His  scrotum  was  contracted  as  from  the  splash  of  cold  water  in  winter. 
He  opened  the  door,  set  the  half-filled  can  on  the  pavement,  and  fished  one 
that  was  breathlessly  cold  from  crushed  ice  of  a  cooler  in  the  passenger's 
footspace.  Feeling  that  this  time  he  must  ride  it  out,  he  again  drank  deeply. 

He  swiveled  down  the  visor,  blotting  out  half  the  screen,  and  looked  to  his 
left  along  the  dark  cars  hunkered  down  beside  speakers  in  rows.  If  there  had 
been  no  cake.  He  swallowed,  drank.  Surely  his  feelings  would  have  been  the 
same.  If  he'd  had  any  decency.  But  the  idea  of  the  icing,  of  the  broken  yellow 
wedding  cake  hurled  by  inertia  into  the  backs  of  their  necks,  flecks  of  it 
spattering  their  arms,  gobs  of  it  impacted  into  their  hair — it  was  more  terrible 
somehow  than  broken  flesh  and  bone. 

He  felt  the  temptation  to  hysterics  rising  toward  his  throat,  like  a  hiccuping 
nausea.  The  aluminum  can  pinged  beneath  his  fingers.  The  news  had  been 
brought  as  he  sat  in  his  carrel.  He  had  been  reading  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia. 
The  assistant  librarian  had  come  quietly  stepping  in  her  black  shoes,  her 
stockings  with  seams,  to  tell  him  that  his  daughter  and  wife  had  been  killed 
near  Clayton,  and  he  had  seen  instantly  the  1967  gray  Plymouth,  given  to 
Lucinda  by  her  father,  smashed,  chrome-crumpled,  the  cake  she  had  been 
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taking  to  her  aunt  shattered  and  gory.  Curiously,  he  had  had  no  vision  at  all  of 
any  damage  to  their  bodies.  They  seemed  simply  to  have  slipped  forward  into 
another  dimension  at  the  moment  of  impact,  where  now  they  voyaged  onward, 
seriously,  serene,  forever  bound  for  Lucinda  s  cousin's  wedding,  which  had 
naturally  been  postponed. 

He  tried  to  look  at  his  reaction  as  the  psychologist  had  recommended.  He 
remembered  only  being  suddenly  on  the  cool  marble  floor,  unable  to  draw 
breath,  library  waste  can  nearing  his  eyes.  After  a  period  of  confusion  and  near 
strangulation,  during  which  rows  of  books  and  people's  feet  had 
counterpointed  blackness,  he  had- awakened  in  a  ward.  The  psychologist  had 
suggested  that  he  attempt  to  see  this  convulsion  as  a  defense.  He  had  nearly 
strangled  in  order  to  hide  from  himself — something.  Guilt?  Was  he  glad  they 
were  dead?  He  sincerely  doubted  it.  Cindy  at  six  months  was  still  to  him  like  an 
unopened  flower,  still  pure  potentiality.  How  could  he  have  wished  her  not  to 
be?  There  had  been  no  wound  at  all  visible  on  her  body,  he  had  been  told.  And 
Lucinda?  He  had  loved  her  tenderly,  devotedly,  for  all  the  five  years  of  their 
marriage.  He  had  visited  her  family  in  Clayton  on  holidays.  He  had  liked  her 
balding,  round-shouldered  father,  a  druggist,  who  hawked  strangely  when 
clearing  his  throat,  and  who,  with  his  firm,  friendly  hands,  was  a  passable 
golfer.  And  her  mother,  round-cheeked,  with  iron  gray  hair  and  a  bit  of  a  steely 
glint  in  her  eyes  for  anyone  guilty  of  social  improvisation — he  had  even  got  on 
with  her.  Certainly  he  could  not  have  wished  this  not  to  be. 

He  opened  the  door  again  to  spit.and  to  breathe  the  night  air  closer  to  the 
ground.  Straightening  behind  the  wheel,  he  gripped  it  tightly,  feeling  better.  Of 
course  no  one  was  inclined  to  believe  that  deadly  accidents  could 
meaninglessly,  arbitrarily  befall  him  or  his  kin.  But,  if  one  were  to  be  rational 
about  it,  the  meaning  of  the  statistics  was,  that  these  events  befall  someone, 
had  to  befall  someone.  Why  should  his  family  have  been  immune?  He  had  a 
taste  in  his  mouth  like  brass.  He  would  absolutely  resist  fearing  that  somehow 
he  had  wished  them  out  of  existence.  From  his  three  months  distance  in  time, 
he  regarded  it  differently.  Accidents  were  a  part  of  the  American  style.  People 
got  dressed,  got  a  drink,  got  flustered,  charged  out  onto  highways  in  cars  with 
three  hundred,  four  hundred  cubic  inches  of  cylinder  displacement,  the  men's 
cheeks  ruddy  with  command,  big  feet  in  winged-tip  shoes  heavy  on  the  gas. 
They  went  to  smash,  especially  on  holidays.  Every  holiday  had  its  toll,  larger 
for  New  Year's,  Labor  Day,  Fourth  of  July  and  Christmas.  He  supposed  that 
even  Good  Friday  and  Easter  must  have  their  quota.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
reason,  one  mother  and  child,  for  a  family  wedding,  were  not  excessive. 

His  reasoning  made  him  sick  with  himself.  He  felt  beside  him  for  the  pistol. 
Cool.  Not  so  cool  as  ice,  but  smooth-cool-hard  as  if  it  shone  with  a  blackness 
into  his  hand.  Could  he  have  avoided  the  other  car?  The  can  was  empty.  He  set 
it  on  the  pavement,  helped  by  the  wet-smooth  air  from  opening  the  door,  and 
by  the  clear  new  pop  and  malt  spray  of  opening  a  beer.  He  turned  up  the  visor. 
The  lovers  were  swimming  in  a  lake,  no  child  in  sight.  He  settled  his  shoulders 
more  comfortably  against  the  seat.  What  the  accident  meant  was  that  his  world 
was  dead.  He  drank,  breathed.  The  world  of  white  slips  with  lace  and  panties 
decently  covering  the  whole  buttock.  Of  modest  breasts  always  in  a  brassiere. 
Of  brunette  hair  that  was  done  by  “permanents."  The  world  of  the  smells  of  a 
"beauty  parlor"  visit.  The  world  of  carefully  putting  on  lipstick  and  powder 
before  going  out  even  to  the  grocery.  The  world  of  a  groin  he  could  somehow 
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not  imagine  in  the  absence  of  white  lace.  Even  if  he  saw  the  brunette  bush,  it 
was  rimmed  by  the  slip  drawn  above  it,  or  veiled,  distanced,  as  if  hidden  by  a 
waterfall  of  ribbons. 

The  Swedish  blonde  was  walking  from  the  lake,  naked  as  the  rocks  and  the 
sun.  He  drank.  What  he  lived  for  now  was  unclear.  He  thought  of  himself  as 
the  survivor  of  some  cataclysm,  one  left  after  a  collision  of  worlds. 
“Wandering  between  two  worlds,  one  dead,  the  other  powerless  to  be  born," 
he  quoted  to  himself.  How  faraway  everything  seemed.  He  wished  only  to  live 
on  in  the  trailor  on  the  five  and  a  half  acres  his  grandmother  had  left  him, 
obeying  obscure  impulse  for  as  long  as  he  must.  Watching  the  fields  begin  to  go 
back  toward  woodland.  To  see  pine  seedlings  arise  among  the  broomsedge. 

The  corner  of  his  eye  caught  a  lanky  kid,  in  jeans  and  a  denim  jacket, 
entering  a  door  at  the  side  of  the  Snack  Bar.  He  imagined  that  he  heard  a  faint 
crack-clack  of  the  prophylactic  vending  machine.  The  girls  of  the  world  he 
knew  now  were  ail  on  the  pill,  had  an  IUD,  or  simply  had  abortions.  The  kid 
came  out  of  the  Men's  Room,  hands  in  pockets.  Lee  followed  the  lanky 
shoulders  through  two  rows  of  cars,  to  a  pick-up  truck.  God-all-mighty.  He'd 
forgot  about  going  to  the  drive-in  movie  in  a  pick-up  truck. 

He  flipped  down  the  visor,  rested  his  forearm  on  the  open  window.  His 
world  was  dead.  But  if  he  could  just  grasp  exactly  what  that  world  had  been. 
Ice-Capades.  That  was  part  of  it.  In  darkness  under  the  black  lights,  in 
Memorial  Auditorium  in  Raleigh,  the  costumes  had  glowed.  His  world  had 
loved  a  good  spectacle.  Fourth  of  July  fireworks  at  the  county  stadium.  A  good 
decent  spectacle.  The  holiday  Dixie  Classic  in  Raleigh.  Walt  Disney  movies 
when  you  were  a  kid.  MYF  and  summer  revivals.  Little  white  pineapple  cakes 
from  the  bakery.  Majorettes  in  spangled  tights  like  a  coat  of  paint,  but 
somehow  decently  sexual.  A  few  drunken  fist-fights  sometimes  at  the  football 
games,  or  a  crowd  for  a  heart  attack.  But  never  a  riot.  The  law-abiding  crowd 
leaving  after  the  game  in  tweed  sports  coats,  with  stadium  robes  and  vacuum 
jugs.  Flushed  shaved  faces,  powdered  women  puffing  along  in  heels  and 
girdles.  A  unanimous  opinion  against  the  public  display  of  nakedness.  Women 
in  make-up  formulated  like  a  prescription. 

He  clicked  on  the  radio,  then  shut  it  off.  First  he  would  leave,  then  get  the 
country  music.  He  was  not  connected  to  a  speaker.  He  started  the  motor, 
feeling  mechanical  in  his  movements.  Beer  cans  crunched  beneath  the  tires.  He 
couldn't  sort  it  out.  He  remembered  to  keep  slow  until  he  had  passed  through 
the  dimly  lighted  exit.  The  city  was  back  behind  him.  Just  past  the  tractor 
implement  place  was  a  stop  light  at  the  Purina  grain  elevator.  It  was  not  all  the 
same.  White  linen  table  cloths  and  napkins.  China  and  silver  for  dinner  parties 
that  seldom  were  given.  Crystal  water  glasses,  sherbert  dishes  on  stems,  but  no 
glasses  for  wine  or  champagne.  The  tall  windowed  cold-dusty 
propriety  of  Methodist  parsonages.  High  old  ceilings,  worn  carpets,  paint 
peeling  discreetly  in  the  corners.  His  family  had  produced  Methodist  ministers. 
The  light  was  red  beside  the  concrete  tower  to  Purina  that  loomed  against  the 
stars.  Maybe  that  was  why,  after  his  father  had  died,  he'd  had  those  Divinity 
School  years.  Lucinda  had  accepted  the  idea  of  him  as  a  minister.  After  all,  the 
daughter  of  a  druggist.  The  light  changed,  he  revved  the  old  Buick  in  the 
sluggish  dynaflow.  It  moved  into  a  left-hand  curve,  stately,  at  arm-chair  height. 
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It  was  no  space-sled,  no  tilt-back,  ass-scraping  road  racer.  Why  were  druggists 
all  pale,  close-combed,  the  navel  of  the  middle-class?  Because  everything  they 
did  was  prescribed.  He  chuckled  in  his  chest. 

The  nine  miles  to  the  trailor  floated  by  like  a  dream  in  the  moonlight.  Fields 
and  ponds.  Pines.  Fields  plowed  over  for  winter,  sandy  from  wind,  almost  like 
snow  in  the  moonlight.  Pines  like  shadows  or  dark  clouds.  His  mind  was 
easing,  moving  ineptly,  emptily.  He  saw  his  clay  road  open  with  mud  hole  and 
mail  box.  The  car  lurched  to  the  left,  assumed  the  motion  of  the  field-shaped 
path.  He  passed  out  of  moonlight  into  trees,  where  the  trailor  showed 
camouflaged  with  shadow.  As  he  cut  the  ignition,  one  thought  fixed  in  his 
brain.  Tomorrow  he  would  drive  to  Durham,  clean  out  the  duplex,  dispose  of 
his  things.  He  went  inside  and  slept. 


Several  things  intervene  between  Chapter  I  and  the  portion  that  follows.  Lee 
has  met  Kay  Randall,  “the  most  beautiful  reporter  in  Wilson,  N.C.”;  he  has 
wrecked  his  fifty-five  Buick,  he  has  made  love,  the  night  before,  (after  viewing 
The  Devil  in  Miss  Jones),  with  Louise  Hardison,  resident  of  Green  County, 
widow  of  a  Viet  Nam  flyer,  one  of  those  women  who  have  '“the  biggest  breasts 
in  their  class  in  the  seventh  grade.'1'  Earlier  during  the  present  day,  Lee  has 
assisted  Kay  in  a  successful  interview  for  a  position  as  announcer  at  T.  V.  1 1  in 
Durham.  As  the  passage  opens,  he  is  whiling  away  time  until  Kay  is  finished  at 
the  studio  at  five  o'clock. 


Lee  decided  against  visiting  the  campus.  He  wheeled  his  truck  instead  to  a 
small,  unremarkable  Civil  War  memorial  on  the  edge  of  town.  The  look  of 
Bennett  Place  had  soothed  him  before,  had  intimated  a  past  more  terribly 
troubled,  more  solaced  by  time,  than  his  own.  And  again  the  timeless  look  of 
pines  on  the  one  hand,  a  building  that  sold  tractors  on  the  other,  were  partially 
consoling.  The  blue  and  blue-white  horizons  behind  the  trees,  the  restored  but 
believable  cabin  where  the  surrender  had  been  signed — these  sights  instilled 
into  his  chest  the  surface  upon  surfaces  of  waters  which  underlay  each  moment 
of  the  present. 

Yet  Bennett  Place  was  not  quite  the  image  which  his  emotions  had  been 
seeking.  An  impulse  called  him  out  and  away  and  back  onto  the  interstate.  He 
was  fascinated  by  the  idea  of  Kay  before  cameras,  broadcasting  her  elegant 
words  from  the  studio  which,  in  his  thoughts,  expanded  its  bare-raftered 
tottering  interior  like  the  shadowy  manor  of  a  Gothic  novel.  He  imagined  Kay's 
face  before  cameras,  originating  images  which  from  gaunt  stalking  giants  of 
antennas  would  descend  across  the  Piedmont.  He  was  drawn  toward  some 
vantage  which  he  felt  must  exist  along  the  highway,  some  rise  of  ground  from 
which  his  sight  could  expand  across  the  hills  as  would  the  electronic  waves 
carrying  Kay's  image. 

This  piece  of  road,  moreover,  once  N.C.  70  toward  Raleigh  had  divided  from 
the  interstate,  had  always  seemed  to  him  to  epitomize  the  pure,  unrestricted 
momentum  of  what  newspapers,  politicians,  realtors  and  public  relations  men 
called  “development."  The  highway,  cut  through  hardwoods  and  pines,  had 
spawned  a  proliferation  ot  commercial  retangles,  gouges  into  the  trees.  Great 
fenced  crushed-rock  yards  full  of  the  resting  trailer-carcasses  of  trucks.  A 
factory  making  electrical  signs,  a  furniture  outlet,  many  service  stations,  two 
churches,  garages  for  imported  cars.  Parlors  for  massage.  Dominating  all  other 
enterprises,  though,  was  the  display  of  mobile  homes.  A  and  U  Mobile  Homes, 
Buy  George's  Mobile  Homes,  Jim  Pinnix  Mobile  Homes,  Tom  s  Mobile  Outlet 
with  its  great  metal  totem  pole  sign.  Then  an  Exxon  sign  was  held  a  hundred  or 
more  feet  in  the  air  by  huge  steel  cylinders  like  the  barrels  of  cannon. 

Lee  drove  past  the  entrance  toward  the  Raleigh-Durham  airport,  went  on  to 
Umstead  Park.  Yet  once  inside,  along  the  tree-lined  deserted  roads,  he  felt  the 
slipping  away  of  some  sequence  toward  thought  whose  images  he  had  been 
musing  subterraneanly.  He  retraced  his  route  toward  the  highway.  A  column  of 
Ford  and  Chevrolets  were  rushing  on  at  illegal  velocities  toward  the  capital  of 
the  state. 

Accelerating  back  into  the  traffic,  he  passed  the  cemetery  on  his  left  where  a 
concrete  Good  Shepherd  blessed  cars  from  a  hill.  Far  rolling  folds  of  the 
unconsciousness  of  the  Piedmont  were  visible  over  His  shoulder.  Then  Lee 
saw  it  coming  up  on  his  right,  realized  the  goal  of  his  search,  and  automatically 
slowed  the  truck.  Turning  between  beige  stone  gates,  on  which  Raleigh 
Memorial  Gardens  was  inscribed  on  a  plaque  of  brass,  Lee  saw  the  biggest 
Jesus  of  all.  He  slowly  curved  up  His  hill,  then  stopped  in  awed  admiration. 
Somewhere  between  the  dimensions  of  a  water-tank  tower  and  a  basketball 
goal,  it  stood  with  hooded,  machine-blank,  white  marble  eyes,  whose 
expression  was  so  abstract  as  to  be  frightening. 

Lee  drove  on  slowly  along  the  curving  pathway,  noticing  with  a  kind  of 
approval  the  efficiency  of  the  set-up.  No  marble  gravestones  were  in  the  way. 
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All  stone  had  been  absorbed  into  the  titanic  piece  of  statuary  which  dominated 
each  eminence.  The  cemetery's  guests  themselves  (he  imagined  them  called 
that,  like  the  guests  in  a  motel)  were  marked  only  by  a  flat  bronze  tablet  with 
name  and  dates.  Urns  with  plastic  flowers  were  set  into  a  circle  below  the 
lettering.  A  crew  of  black  men  up  ahead  were  removing  the  urns,  mowing  over 
grave  and  plaque,  and  replacing  the  flowers. 

Lee  circled  within  the  graveyard's  perimeter  until,  headed  back  toward  the 
highway,  he  saw  a  small  pond  down  a  slope  to  his  right.  He  stopped  the  pick-up 
and  got  out,  walking  with  a  sensation  of  uncertainty  in  his  thighs.  He  felt  a  kind 
of  liquid,  subterranean  vibration  coming  up>  from  the  grass,  shimmering 
through  his  legs  and  his  body.  Everything  had  become  rather  dreamlike.  When 
a  pebble  rolled  under  his  heel,  he  stumbled  and  almost  fell.  Steadying  his  steps 
with  an  effort,  he  made  it  to  a  concrete  bench  by  the  pond.  As  he  sat  facing  the 
evenl.y  rippled  surface,  all  of  the  women  of  his  life  seemed  to  pile  up  behind 
him  like  white  summer  clouds.  Maternal,  invisible,  spiritual,  they  imparted  the 
resonance  to  the  valley  below  the  dam,  to  the  stripped  young  hardwoods,  green 
pines.  They  existed  in  connection  with  the  pond  and  the  underground  bodies, 
they  stretched  in  lines  of  magnetic  influence  to  the  blades  of  the  hillslope.  The 
loam  with  worms  was  heaped  by  their  power,  the  trees  grew  out  of  earth,  green 
and  unthinking,  by  their  impulse.  The  air,  the  silent,  unoffending,  timeless  sky, 
was  their  secret  place.  They  were  all  that  went  before,  all  that  comes  after.  In 
Lee’s  imagination,  the  coffins  of  the  cemetery's  dead  were  rocking  easily, 
imperceptibly,  upon  an  underground  water.  It  was  a  liquid  from  the  clouds  of 
women,  who  were  all  that  had  begotten  life,  that  originally  made  it  possible. 
They  had  to  be  resisted. 

Individual  women,  when  you  talked  to  them,  were  facing  them  in  daylight, 
were  not  Them.  Not  precisely.  But  their  bodies,  when  you  held  them  in  your 
arms,  when  you  went  into  them  passionately  in  sex,  were  Them,  that  country. 
Louise  Hardison,  last  night,  the  second  time  they'd  made  love,  was  Them.  Her 
body,  then,  had  been  no  more  her  own  than  it  had  been  his;  it  was  a  white  slice, 
of  a  color  between  red  clay  and  marble,  of  that  ultimate  countryside  in  which 
all  things  rested. 

He  raised  his  head,  looked  around,  saw  a  jet  in  fish-silhouette  cross  the 
airport  horizon.  So  men  were  forced  to  cut  back  the  summer-green  trees,  sculpt 
away  at  the  clay  with  blades.  Had  to  do  that  if  they  were  unable  to  build  marble 
cities,  shape  statues.  If  they  left  themselves  swallowed  up  in  somnolent  green, 
they  had  no  individual  names,  no  identities  as  men.  They  had  only  names  as 
tribes,  and  must  make  war,  chant  and  dance  in  superstitious  rites.  Men  had  to 
electrify  that  watching  blue  with  waves  of  news,  had  to  construct  their  arks  of 
myths,  stories,  events,  upon  that  cradling  water. 

Lee  got  to  his  feet  and  began  to  walk  briskly  up  a  concrete  path  toward  the 
top  of  a  hill  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  highway.  A  strange  multi-figured 
sculpture  was  on  top.  When  he  came  close  up  he  found  it  a  four-figured  set  of 
disciples.  They  were  ten  feet  tall,  occupied  a  pedestal,  and  with  their 
lamb-white,  marble,  machine-benign  expressions,  overlooked  the  highway,  the 
far  undulations  of  green  pines.  In  the  distance  a  grouping  of  antennas  receeded 
from  spikes  of  towers  with  visible  wires  to  pin-slim  spires  walking  over  the 
horizon. 

He  had  fled  from  Nancy  and  her  mother  because  they  were  feminine  but 
frozen.  They  waked  his  feeling  but  stifled  its  expression.  You  could  not,  with 
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them,  vent  the  spasms  their  radiations  induced  in  a  convulsion  of  semen  into 
their  bodies.  You  could  only  choke  like  a  child  with  the  colic.  So  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  carried  to  the  arms  of  Louise.  He  had  felt  and  known  the 
impersonality  of  physical  women,  had  gone  into  one  of  those  splendid  bodies 
whose  cells  led  back  to  some  original  mother.  He  had  been  rinsed  and  wrung, 
had  participated  in  the  lineage  of  Adam,  had  glistened  with  sweat  under 
firelight  in  returning  his  praise  to  a  woman.  His  hard  flesh  at  the  moment  of 
knowledge  was  neither  his  nor  theirs  but  like  a  vine  which  was  rooted  at  either 
end. 

He  looked  around  at  the  sunlight  wonderingly,  like  a  man  who  has  just  come 
blinking  from  a  dark  place.  He  put  his  hand  on  the  hem  of  a  marble  robe.  He 
could  not  live  with  Louise.  You  could  not  make  love  all  the  time.  There  had  to 
be  more  to  life  than  pussy  and  biscuits.  He  smiled  lop-sidedly  to  himself, 
formulating  the  low-Southern  reply:  "but  God-all-mighty,  they  is  some  kind  of 
good." 

He  started  back  toward  the  truck,  head  down,  musing.  The  ground  was  clay, 
with  quartz  bits  between  sparse  grass.  Kay  was  a  woman  with  brains.  She 
wanted  to  do  the  things  men  do,  wanted  to  project  her  image  across  the  sky. 
Could  it  work  with  her?  He  stopped,  looked  at  the  highway,  the  elephantine 
transports.  Had  she  that  dimension  of  Woman?  Could  his  body  forget  itself  in 
hers?  He  doubted.  She  seemed  so  remarkably  made,  like  a  new  Boeing  jet,  like 
a  product.  He  imagined  her  body  as  if  carved  out  of  ivory  soap,  white  as  the 
Good  Sheperd  statues.  But  that  was  all  nonsense.  He  went  on  to  his  truck. 
Anyway,  who  was  he  to  deserve  everything?  The  best  of  both  worlds?  Better 
to  try  to  be  human  with  Kay,  let  the  underground  landscape  of  Woman  lie  still 
in  its  darkness.  Yet  when  she  had  stood  over  him  in  white!  Though  wearing  the 
nurses's  uniform  was  just  a  pose  he  had  suggested.  But  then  she  had  seemed 
the  Woman,  all  women.  He  was  conscious  of  his  heartbeat.  He  longed  for  five 
o'clock.  He  resolved  to  drive  to  the  airport,  go  to  the  restaurant  bar,  have  a 
beer  or  two,  forget  these  thoughts. 


Mary  Jane  White 


The  Dancers 


upstage 

so  easily  in  their  white  leotards 
the  men  stretch  especially  like  lions 
the  women  hunt  the  lights 
then  the  corners 

I  said  to  myself 

You  have  an  overly  Romantic  view  of  the  whole  thing 
1  said 

Yes  a  Romantic  overview  is  out  of  style 
which  of  course  explains  Nureyev? 
or  is  it  his  mouth 

mobile  throughout  the  performance 

which  explains  him 

the  sensuality  of  that 

which  is  as  I  understand  by  rumor 

a  kind  of  swearing  he  does 

onstage 


watching  closely  as  I  do 
1  have  seen  the  sweat  fly  from  some 
as  colors  from  the  centers  of  pinwheels 

and  practicing 
I  have  seen  sweat  drop  from  their  elbows 
as  they  pile 
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and  again  on  the  last  plie  before 
they  go  center  to 

do  the  tricky  things — the  turns  and  leaps 
but  it  is  all  strenous 

even  the  plies  before 

and  working  sometimes  below  the  level  of  their  studios 
I  have  heard  the  strange  and  ungainly  thumps  of  their  landing 
I  can  recall 

a  young  Bolshoi  Swan  Lake  swan 
who  from  her  first  fouette 
began  to  mime  comics  will 
slowly  lean  their  straight  bodies  out 

and  then  raises  themselves 
but  she  turning  as  she  was  on  one  point  toe 
fell  without  a  flutter 
heavily  on  her  side 
as  a  music  box  might  fall 

dropped  by  a  toddler 
on  its  heaviest  side 

tilted  up  from  the  floor  on  its  widing  key 
as  on  an  elbow 

she  was  up 
again  but  slowly 

1  remember  it  was  the  week  everyone  in  Moscow  had  flu 
and  the  graceless  undelicate  shopgirls 

drew  surgical  gauzes  over  their  faces 


Donna  Landry 


Two  Sisters:  Each  Other 


Ursula:  Gudrun 


Gudrun  is  discrete 
so  taut. 

Sinewy  fingers  play,  mold  miniatures-- 
luminous  things;  little,  smooth-bellied 
children  of  cerebration. 

Her  brow  is  tight,  her  eyes  elongate, 
seeing  only  stilled  life 
and  the  play  of  her  fingers— 
ice-delicate,  never  bestial. 

Last  night  she  shed  her  dress 

and  left  desire  lying  crumped  beside  frayed  silk. 

It  is  morning; 

lithe-skinned  thoughts 

slip  through  crepe-de-chine 

and  crystallize- 

the  naked  offspring  of  her  sang-froid. 

She  is  impregnable— 
the  key  turning  in  the  lock— 
and  1  imploring: 

Smart  woman,  do  not  take 

a  beetle  for  your  mate 

though  the  satyr  pipes  you  toward  him, 

but  a  man  darkly, 

having  left  the  wolf  quiet, 

slightless  on  the  slope. 

I  myself  would  go  down  upon  your  altar 
but  your  cold  fire  bewilders  my  blood- 
and  in  fear  I  choke  upon  my  fears  and  go, 
having  left  you  quiet, 
bloodless  in  the  snow. 


Gudrun:  Ursula 


I 


Ur 

su 

la. 

Ursula-- 

woman:  full,  like  an  orange. 

Blue  veins  in  cream  skin; 
slack,  expectant  nymph. 

Ursula  has  an  orange  in  her  hands-- 

the  world.  And  a  satyr  dancing  attendance. 
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Who  is  Ursula?  What  is  she  ? 

No  neat  vignette. 

Sap  spreading  in  her  limbs; 
her  hands,  like  leaves,  stretching  in  air; 
Ursula,  with  pained  expression, 
watches 

Gudrun 

drown,  twisted; 

throat  hair-wrapped  and  legs  awry. 
Ursula,  quivering  tears, 
strains  a  little — 
but  her  roots  go  too  deep. 

Full,  stretching,  woman-delicate, 
she  watches,  sister-like, 
but  cannot  cleave. 

Ill 

Have  I  said  there  is  a  satyr  in  this  scene? 
No  satyr, 

but  a  daemon  lover  calling 
Ur 

su 

la. 

She  is  stretching 
toward  him 
in  the  air. 


Two  Women  Watching  Dusk 


Turning  inward  toward  the  knife, 
a  psychic  winter  in  every  sonnet's  bite, 
how  the  Rhine  maidens  croon 
witchlike  with  yearning, 
spurning  Adonis 

though  his  river  runs  red  to  the  sea. 


Womentalk 


Serious,  you  each  stir  strong  coffee. 

Adding,  after  sipped  thought,  another  sugar. 
I  hunch  in  my  corner  and  watch. 

The  talk  runs  intent  and  facile. 

Summoning  possibility  like  an  errant  child. 

I  am  silent  and  listen. 

Parting,  you  each  mirror  the  other's  eye. 
Asking  a  record  of  changed  address. 

I  fumble  through  my  pockets  for  paper, 
Partaking,  by  such  manly  offering. 

In  the  studied  sacrament  of  a  new  sex. 


John  Stevenson 
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Jane  Paxton 


the  virgin  has  a  story 
to  tell 
to  scream 

and  the  mouth  opens  wide 
and  the  words  come  out 
like  a  bubble 

and  burst  into  the  silent  void 

the  virgin  has  a  story 
but 

it  isn't  nice 
and 

she  feels  it  is  not  hers 

and  she  will  spit  it  out 

and  make  it  leave  her 

but  it  will  be  hers 

and  the  pain  of  the  birth 

will  drip  like  acid  on  the  womb 

etching  the  memory 

it  will  not  be  forgotten 

the  virgin  has  a  story 

but  she  will  not  repeat  it 

it  is  hers,  yes 

but  she  has  disowned  it 

it  is  filthy 

it  is  beautiful 

it  is  easily  ambiguous 

the  virgin  had  a  story 

but  the  story  wouldn't  end 

and  she  can’t  remember  a  beginning 

anymore 

either. 


Georgann  Eubanks 


“Sweet  Potato  Johnny” 


I 

My  great-granddaddy  was  bom  under  a  green  tin  roof,  painted  bright  and 
shiny  two  months  before  they  found  out  his  mama  was  pregnant.  The  reason  it 
was  green  instead  of  red  was  because  they'd  run  a  sale  at  Parson's  store  on 
green  paint  in  dented  cans.  This  all  took  place  in  Medlock  County,  Georgia 
near  the  tenacious  little  town  of  Sweet  Gum.  My  great-granddaddy  grew  up 
there  knowing  nothing  but  farming  and  the  Bible.  His  name  was  Johnny. 

John  Andrew  Parchfield  could  have  become  a  preacher,  taking  the  place  of 
his  Uncle  Ira  at  the  Lebanon  Baptist  Church  when  Ira's  voice  played  out;  but 
he  was  content  to  let  his  old  mule  wear  the  Lord's  yoke  and  plow  the  fields 
each  spring  for  cotton  planting.  His  mother  Suzanna  died  when  he  was  14, 
telling  him,  last  time  he  saw  her  breathing,  that  whatever  he  chose  to  do — be  it 
preaching  or  plowing — to  do  the  best  he  could  possibly  do  and  thank  the  Lord 
for  the  blessing  of  Life  every  waking  day. 

So  when  he  was  old  enough,  his  daddy,  Jackson  Lee  Parchfield  bought  him 
143  acres  down  near  Rosewell  which  was  a  booming  town  with  its  own  gin,  just 
twenty  miles  north  of  Atlanta.  It  was  a  big  expense  for  J.L.  to  buy  the  land  for 
his  boy,  but  the  other  children  had  gone  their  own  ways,  and  the  lot  of  money 
he  had  saved  up  to  divide  among  them  just  wasn't  needed  by  any  save  Johnny, 
who  had  worked  hardest  and  longest  at  home — much  more  interested  in  the  dirt 
under  his  feet  than  any  books  or  far  aways  places  that  had  pulled  his  brothers 
and  sisters  to  the  North  and  to  marriage. 

Not  long  after  he'd  started  working  his  farm  and  had  built  himself  a  fine 
two-storied  country  home  with  a  green  asbestos  shingled  roof  and  lightning 
rods  at  every  pinnacle,  John  met  Miss  Clementine  House.  She  had  wagonloads 
of  kin  spread  around  Rosewell,  all  of  whom  were  pleased  with  her  betrothal, 
excepting  a  couple  of  maiden  aunts  who  said  it  wasn't  right  to  marry  someone 
from  outside  King  County.  They'd  been  married  nearly  twenty  years  when  the 
story  I  want  to  tell  began. 


Georgaitn  Eubanks 
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II 

Johnny's  straw  brown  hair  had  begun  to  give  way  to  a  few  gray  streaks 
though  it  still  curled  up  around  his  ears  and  Sunday  collar  like  burnt  pine 
needles.  It  was  May  and  planting  time.  The  honeysuckle  had  squeezed  out  of 
its  near-wilted  and  skinny  vines,  laying  in  mixed  yellow  and  white  clumps  and 
sweetening  things  up  so  thaj  you  knew  it  was  May,  even  though  the  usual 
Spring  thunderstorms  had  threatened  only  twice  since  Easter.  The  ground  was 
dried  up  so  hard  that  Johnny  had  put  off  plowing  nearly  12  days,  hoping  for 
some  sign  of  rain. 

It  was  the  twenty-third  when  he  decided  that  the  planting  couldn't  wait  any 
longer  whether  the  field  was  as  hard  as  the  oak  floor  in  the  drawing  room  or 
not.  Up  at  six  and  back  to  the  house  at  seven  for  breakfast,  Johnny  walked  in 
the  warm  kitchen  when  Lemmie  was  just  pulling  out  the  hard  yeast  biscuits 
from  the  oven,  which,  when  slopped  full  of  sorghum, were  always  the  first  to  go 
at  Sunday  dinner  on  the  grounds.  He  strained  the  morning  milk,  poured  some 
up  for  the  meal,  and  sat  the  bucket  in  the  comer  by  the  churn. 

“Lemmie,  I'm  going  to  start  plowing  today."  She  nodded,  pleased  with 
herself  that  she'd  fixed  plenty  of  salted  ham  to  go  with  his  eggs — good  on  a  day 
when  you  sweat  more  than  psual.  She  pulled  off  herapron  to  show  her  blue 
pin-striped  cotton  dress  which  was  gathered  tight  at  the  waist  withes  thin  sash. 
Just  above  and  below  the  sash,  the  dress  hung  loose,  billowing,  though  you 
knew  there  was  plenty  underneath.  She  had  on  her  high-topped  tennis  shoes 
that  she  always  wore  except  on  Sunday.lt  was  a  new  pair  that  Feckoury  had 
ordered  special  since  she  was  beginning  to  cripple  a  little,  and  they  were  soft 
and  comfortable. 

“I'll  plant  the  west  field  in  cotton  as  usual,  but  Ithinkm  plant  the  lower  field 
down  by  the  creek  with  sweet  potatoes — it  don't  look  good  for  the  cotton  this 
year. “He  pulled  at  his  ear  and  looked  out  at  the  busted  hinge  on  the  plowhouse 
door  across  the  yard.  He  was  waiting  for  her  reaction.  They'd  never  planted 
sweet  potatoes  before. 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  that  piercing  look  that  she’d  given  him  when  he 
first  came  in  with  a  wad  of  chew  poking  out  above  his  jaw  the  third  night  they'd 
been  man  and  wife.  He  could  feel  her  face  tighten  without  looking  over  to  her. 
It  always  happened  when  she  got  fired  up  about  something,  which  was  regular. 
She  was  ornery.  He  chewed  his  tobacco  behind  the  bam  now  when  he  took  the 
notion,  though  he  still  hadn't  worked  up  the  courage  to  try  some  of  the 
moonshine  Roy  Deweese  made.  She  wouldn't  stand  for  that,  and  she'd  know 
he'd  done  it,  even  if  he  waited  two  weeks  to  come  home  after  taking  a  swig. 

“Sweet  potatoes!  What  gave  you  that  cock-eyed  idea?"  She  slid  the  plate  of 
ham  across  the  table  to  his  elbow. 

“They  grow  right  well  here — soil  we've  got — and  with  a  little  moisture.  We 
can  run  some  water  up  from  the  creek  if  it  gets  too  dry.  I  don't  feel  right  about 
the  cotton  this  year."  He  stirred  the  sorghum  around  on  his  plate  with  a  piece 
of  biscuit.  “Pair  and  I  was  talking  at  .the  harness  shop  yesterday  about  how  it 
was  time  for  a  bad  year.  Old  Man  Weeks  swears  it  hadn't  been  this  dry  since 
before  the  Confederacy." 
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The  Archive 


Whether  she'd  woke  up  tired  or  was  more  worried  about  absentminded 
Henry,  their  son,  who  was  in  Atlanta  trying  to  find  summer  work,  I  don't 
know;  but  she  let  it  pass  and  said  she'd  plow  the  lower  field  down  at  the  creek 
that  evening  for  him  and  the  potatoes  since  he  had  a  Deacon's  meeting. 

Folks  still  remember  Lemmie  in  Rosewell.  They'd  ride  by  the  farm  and  she'd 
be  out  in  her  rubber  shoes  stirring  up  the  dust  behind  the  big  brown  mule  as  late 
as  eight  o'clock  after  dark,  a  lantern  swinging  on  the  right  handle  of  the  plow  so 
she  could  see  to  keep  the  rows  straight.  Short  and  broad  boned,  she  did  a  good 
half  of  the  work  on  that  farm  and  kept  Johnny  in  a  fumble  to  keep  up  with 
her — a  slight  anxiety  was  always  stirring  under  his  ribs.  She  demanded 
near-perfection  and  was  as  tight  with  money  as  the  new  skin  on  a  spring 
copperhead.  She  made  everything  last  as  long  as  she  could,  patching  the 
patches  on  her  quilts  and  John's  overalls. 


Ill 

A  few  light  summer  thunderstorms  brought  up  the  skimpy  cotton  and 
none-too-broad  green  leaves  of  the  sweet  potatoes.  They  hadn’t  had  much  luck 
with  the  garden  either.  Tomatoes  were  small,  few  in  number  aitd  too  sweet  for 
Lemmie's  taste.  Corn  was  slow  to  fill  out,  and  they  had  to  eat  a  lot  of  canned 
vegetables  from  storage  and  thick  biscuits  in  those  weeks  when  the  sun  was 
ever-present.  Every  morning,  the  blanket  of  humidity  that  came  down  at 
breakfast  time  was  slow  to  be  thrown  off  since  the  wispy  immobile  clouds  hung 
high  till  midnight  and  then  disappeared  only  to  rise  again  from  the  morning 
dew. 

It  was  early  August  when  the  sky  broke  loose  and  the  sun  relented.  Henry 
had  been  working  at  McCay's  Purina  Seed  and  Feed  for  nearly  eight  weeks 
now,  and  Harold,  the  younger  son,  was  off  at  the  Risen  Son  Camp  Meeting  for 
Baptist  Boys  in  Stillwell.  The  quiet  before  the  storm  that  evening  seemed  all 
the  more  intense  with  the  boys  gone,  and  around  midnight,  when  the  clouds 
struck  their  first  blow  against  each  other,  Lemmie  sat  straight  up  in  the  bed. 

"John!  John-nee,  it's  storming.  The  rain  is  here!  "  She  skuffled  to  the 
window  just  as  the  lightning  revealed  the  swaying  oaks  and  pines  and  flashed  in 
the  pot  holes  in  the  road  beyond  the  fence  like  mirrors. 

He  swished  upwards  in  the  stiff  clean  sheets,  moving  his  head  still  heavy 
with  sleep  toward  the  window.  He  spoke  with  that  nasal  and  heavy-breathed 
voice  full  of  gravel  that  men  have  when  they've  just  wakened.  It's  about  time." 

It  fell  in  buckets,  blowing  up  and  down  the  hills  in  waves  and  exploding  on 
the  thirsty  but  nearly  impenetrable  ground.  The  windows  on  the  south  side  of 
the  house  were  awash,  and  the  trees  rocked  to  and  fro  in  blurred  shadows 
beyond  the  barn.  It  had  been  so  long  since  the  fields  had  drunk  anything,  they'd 
nearly  forgotten  how,  so  that  a  good  half  of  the  water  was  turned  away  and 
gathered  in  running  lines  toward  the  low  places  on  the  land. 

John  and  Lemmie  lay  back,  neither  being  able  to  ease  back  down  into  the 
depths  of  rest  and  sleep.  It  rained  through  until  supper  of  the  next  day. 


Georgann  Eubanks 
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Three  more  storms — one  more  gusty  and  drenching  than  the  first — came  that 
week.  Then  it  took  to  showering  a  little  every  afternoon  for  the  next  ten  days. 
August  turned  out  to  be  as  wet  as  May  was  dry. 

The  rain  did  wonders  for  the  peas  and  running  beans  which  were  well-rooted 
and  twined  on  stakes,  but  the  tomatoes  were  beat  to  death.  They  pulled  nearly 
four  gallons  of  beans  on  a  particular  mid-August  afternoon.  Lemmie  was 
carrying  them  back  up  to  the  house— a  mess  set  aside  for  supper — when  John 
went  down  to  walk  through  the  cotton  field. 

Cotton  does  pretty  well  on  its  own  the  last  month  and  a  half  or  so  before 
harvest,  though  you  must  keep  a  watch  on  it  and  do  a  little  weeding. 

Passing  the  barn  and  descending  the  little  ridge  that  divided  the  garden  from 
the  big  field,  he  saw  the  angular  stems  had  browned  out  well.  The  bolls  were 
full — some  as  tight  as  hickory  nuts,  others  beginning  to  pop  open. 

The  ground  was  still  mighty  wet  so  that  his  steps  were  not  quiet — the  water 
oozed  up  around  the  soles  of  his  boots.  Delicately,  with  the  love  that  a  farmer 
has  for  the  land  whioh  he  has  stripped  naked,  broken,  fed,  washed,  coaxed, 
cursed,  and  finally  clothed,  he  reached  for  a  half-opened  boll.  The  stem 
twisted,  at  last  giving  up  to  his  hand's  persistence. 

He  pulled  at  the  flaxen  wad  and  saw.  Not  one  among  the  congregation  that 
jawed,  spat,  and  drank  Coca-cola  in  front  of  Feckourys  or  inside  the  harness 
shop  had  mentioned  it,  but  they  all  had  worried;  and  now  it  was  true.  They  had 
come  on  the  coat-tails  of  the  rain  and  raid  their  babies  in  the  soft  cotten  beds. 

“Weevils,”  he  breathed  to  himself  so  that  his  ears  could  hear  what  his  eyes 
were  seeing.  He  checked  another  boll  and  another,  then  climbed  back  up  the 
ridge  in  an  angry  haste,  but  with  the  slumping  shoulders  of  somebody  who  had 
been  beaten. 

Lemmie  was  stringing  beans  in  her  high  backed  rocker  on  the  side  porch  with 
the  tin  pan  balanced  on  one  arm  of  the  chair,  the  half  full  bucket  between  her 
knees,  and  paper  spread  to  her  left  to  catch  the  strings  and  ends.  Her 
fingers — slightly  crooked  from  the  beginnings  of  arthritis — moved  quickly, 
snapping  and  tossing  while  she  rocked.  She  glanced  up  when  Johnny  began 
knocking  the  dirt  off  his  boots  on  the  steps.  "How's  it  coming  along?" 

"It's  weevils — full  of  weevils.  Not  a  boll  out  there  without.  It's  eaten  up 
with  them  larvae."  He  pulled  out  his  handkerchief  to  swat  at  a  mosquito. 

She  stopped  and  put  the  pan  aside,  gazing  across  the  road  to  the  Pairs' 
acreage.  "Guess  the  Paris  have  them  too." 

“All  around,"  he  squinted  across  at  the  top  of  James  Pair's  house  which  was 
barely  visible  above  the  neat  rows  of  his  cotton.  "I  knew  it,"  he  started 
speaking  softly.  "1  knew  it,”  he  said  more  loudly,  almost  defiantly.  "I  knew  it 
all  along." 

"I  guess  it  has  been  a  peculiar  year  all  around.  First  no  rain  till  it  was  like 
quarrying  rock  just  to  plant,  and  now  a  rain  big  enough  to  scare  Noah.  Hadn't 
been  right  all  season.  God  fear  what  winter  may  be."  She  leaned  back  and 
stared  at  the  beginnings  of  a  cobweb  under  the  eaves,  making  mental  note  to 
get  out  the  broom.  She  knew  his  feeling  for  she  felt  it  too.  The  loss  of  the  crop 
could  mean  they  might  go  under  that  year.  They  were  still  paying  for  the  house 
and  the  new  wagon. 

"I'm  going  over  and  see  Pair,"  he  turned. 

"Find  out  how  Ruby's  coming  along.  Grace  said  at  church  Sunday  that  she 
might  be  having  twins.  Lord  knows  she's  big  enough. " 
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He  gave  an  exaggerated  nod,  and,  still  looking  emptied  out,  crossed  the  yard 
and  headed  up  the  road.  A  mockingbird  lighted  in  the  crepe  myrtle  beside  the 
front  door  and  began  singing  loud  enough  to  deafen.  Lemmie  got  up  and  went 
into  the  kitchen. 


IV 

She  woke  at  six-thirty  and  he  was  gone.  His  overalls  were  missing  from  the 
chair  by  the  dresser  and  his  boots  were  no  longer  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  The 
closet  door  was  wide  open. 

Lemmie  rose  and  dressed,  wondering  but  not  worrying,  thinking  about  the 
past  two  weeks  and  how  she'd  watched  John  fighting  with  himself  over  the  lost 
cotton,  full  of  quiet  anger,  trying  not  to  show  his  worries.  Roy  Deweese  had 
already  put  his  farm  up  for  sale,  left  his  family  Wednesday,  and  went  to 
Dahlonega  to  try  and  get  his  old  job  back  at  the  Sawmill.  Dallas  Chastine  had 
plowed  his  field  under — cotton  and  all — for  lack  of  anything  better  to  work  at. 
Delmar  Burnette  had  tried  to  shoot  himself. 

Preacher  Cummins  said  in  his  sermon  Sunday  that  we  should  accept  our 
burdens  and  bear  them  without  complaint,  not  doubting  the  wisdom  of  the 
Almighty.  We  should  not  try  to  understand  this  punishment,  he  said.  She 
thought,  is  it  punishment? 

Feckoury  had  promised  them  all  credit,  as  far  as  he  could,  knowing  that  all 
the  farmers  would  only  have  a  promise  to  buy  with. 

She  went  down  to  the  kitchen,  put  some  wood  in  the  stove  and  lit  it.  Johnny 
had  not  left  the  kitchen  door  open  as  was  his  habit.  He'd  locked  it  behind  him. 
Funny,  she  thought  as  she  unlocked  it  and  stepped  out  on  the  porch.  The  sun 
was  still  behind  the  trees  up  the  road,  and  the  moon  was  a  faint  sickle 
overhead.  Mornings  were  cool  now.  The  first  week  of  September  had  been  a 
pleasant  relief  from  the  still  and  suffocating  days  of  late  August.  There'd  be 
another  hot  spell,  though,  before  summer  gave  up  the  ghost  and  the  cold  came 
down  from  the  North.  There  always  was. 

Somehow  Lemmie  knew  John  was  not  in  the  barn,  so  she  took  out  across  the 
garden  to  the  path  that  led  down  to  the  creek.  She  followed  the  fresh  hoofprints 
bound  on  either  side  by  straight  lines.  He'd  hitched  up  and  driven  the  wagon. 
When  she  reached  the  clearing  at  the  top  of  the  ridge,  she  saw  that  the  field  that 
had  been  covered  by  a  blanket  of  green-then-yellowing  sweet  potato  vines  was 
torn  up  completely.  He  had  dug  them  all  up — every  last  one.  His  hoe  and 
shovel  were  still  there,  propped  up  against  a  dogwood. 

Perplexed,  she  looked  across  at  the  rows  of  cotton  opened  up  and 
rotting — what  there  was  the  weevils  had  not  destroyed  completely.  So  he'd 
gone  with  a  wagon  load  of  sweet  potatoes,  fine  baggage  to  carry  when  you 
leave  your  family  without  notice.  She  was  irate.  He  had  been  out  there  digging 


Georg  aim  Eubanks 
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like  a  madman  in  the  dark  and  then  had  just  taken  off  without  speaking  a  word 
to  anyone. 

Heading  back  up  to  the  house,  she  brushed  it  aside  and  set  her  mind  to  fixing 
breakfast  for  Henry  and  Harold  who  had  started  to  school  the  week  before. 
She  didn't  owe  Johnny  any  ot  her  worry  if  he  was  going  to  ride  off  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  when  Rosewell  was  falling  apart,  and  everyone's  livelihood  was  at 
stake.  Yet,  she  couldn't  help  wondering  where  he'd  gone. 

Ruby  Pair  was  expecting  any  day  now  and  James  was  fretting  himself  to 
death.  There  would  be  all  kinds  of  payments  to  make  this  winter  for  the  doctor 
and  an  extra  and  special  mouth  to  keep  full.  Pair's  crop  was  one  of  the  hardest 
hit.  Some  folks  expected  to  carry  at  least  one  load  to  the  gin.  Pair  had  more 
cotton  in  his  socks  drawer  than  he  had  in  his  field.  The  same  was  true  of 
Johnny. 

It  was  noon  when  Pair  came  beating  on  the  back  door.  "She's  having  the 
pains  now  Mrs.  Parchfield,  and  we  need  your  help."  He  was  on  his  way  to  get 
the  doctor.  (Most  people  used  Haddie  Mae,  the  midwife  in  King  County.  She 
brought  in  both  Henry  and  Harold;  but  Ruby  Pair  had  had  carrying  troubles 
from  the  beginning,  and  James  insisted  that  a  real  medical  doctor  be  there  for 
the  delivery.)  He  was  going  to  have  to  ride  halfway  to  Atlanta  to  Burdette 
Springs  to  get  Dr.  Spruill,  the  closest  doctor  to  Rosewell. 

Lemmie  obliged  and  hurried  across  the  road,  while  Pair  left  as  fast  as  his 
wagon  would  roll.  On  the  way  over,  she  got  even  more  riled,  thinking  that  John 
was  still  not  home.  What  if  James  didn't  make  it  back  in  time  with  the  doctor 
and  she  had  to  deliver  the  baby  herself?  No  one  to  help. 

Ruby  was  taking  the  pains  well.  It  wasn't  her  first  time,  she  had  lost  a  child 
the  last  December.  It  nad  snowed  the  day  he  was  born,  so  you  know  it  was 
unusually  cold.  He  died  nine  days  later  from  pneumonia. 

Lemmie  sat  beside  the  bed  aiter  offering  Ruby  an  extra  pillow.  She's  mighty 
big,  thought  Lemmie,  watching  the  raised  place  under  the  counterpane  rise  at 
safely  distant  intervals.  Ruby  didn't  have  much  to  say.  She  was  trying  hard  to 
be  calm,  but  every  few  minutes  a  tear  would  roll  down  the  side  of  her  face  and 
into  her  hair.  Lemmie  thought  best  to  sit  quietly. 

The  sun  was  behind  a  cloud  now  and  everything  looked  awfully  cold  outside 
even  though  the  dogwoods  were  just  beginning  to  turn.  The  clock  on  the 
dresser  said  one-fifteen.  Lemmie  was  surprised  at  how  quickly  the  time  had 
escaped  her.  Ruby  had  said  nothing  but  kept  looking  out  the  white  curtained 
window  when  the  pains  would  come.  They  were  closer  together  now,  and  the 
last  had  made  her  wince.  Perspiration  broke  out  on  her  forehead. 

Lemmie  thought  again  of  that  hoe  and  shovel  left  propped  against  the 
dogwood  tree.  It  infuriated  her. 

"Ruby,  I'm  going  to  start  some  water  to  boiling. ..for  Doctor  Spruill.  You 
need  anything  now?  Holler  if  you  want  me.  I'll  be  right  back." 

Mrs.  Pair  nodded  and  turned  again  to  the  window. 
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V 

The  wagon  smelled  of  creosote  and  fresh  dirt.  It  was  empty  except  fora  few 
clods  of  red  clay  and  a  single  worm-eaten  sweet  potato  that  kept  rolling  around 
and  bouncing  in  the  wagon  bed  behind  his  back.  He  thought  of  Delmar 
Burnette.  He'd  never  liked  him— thought  he  was  weak — and  was  almost  sorry 
that  the  gun  hadn't  really  fired.  And  Feckoury.  The  year  was  going  to  be  as 
hard  for  him  as  the  rest,  because  if  people  aren't  making  money,  they  sure  as 
blazes  can't  spend  it.  Preacher  Cummins  was  trying  to  comfort  everyone 
Sunday,  but  God  wasn't  to  blame.  Yes,  the  year  was  going  to  be  a  bad  one  even 
for  the  wealthy  Tolks  like  Edward  King  who  owned  the  gin  and  was  president  of 
the  bank.  No  one  would  be  much  using  the  gin,  and  few  families  would  be  able 
to  pay  their  mortgages. 

The  horse  threw  back  his  head  as  the  river  came  into  view.  He'd  crossed  the 
bridge  a  hundred  times  and  still  had  to  be  led  across  with  gentle  words  and  a 
firm  prod.  When  the  water  was  high  crossing  was  trickly  because  it'd  wash  up 
over  now  and  again  and  leave  a  slick  slit  on  the  planks.  Across  the  river  was  the 
last  hill  which  climbs  into  Rosewell.  The  sky  was  orange  and  the  air  was  clear 
and  dry.  Another  week  and  the  colors  would  begin  to  rise  in  the  trees. 

Town  was  quiet.  He  made  his  way  past  the  harness  shop  and  Feckoury's. 
Everyone  was  hotne  to  dinner  except  for  Old  Man  Weeks  who  was  sweeping 
the  front  steps  of  the  church  and  waved. 

The  last  mile  John  was  bursting.  He  pulled  out  a  wad  of  tobacco  and  filled  his 
cheek.  He  had  $350  in  his  pocket.  Enough  money  to  survive  the  winter  and  help 
but  Pair  as  well. 

Up  ahead  Lemmie  was  standing  in  the  road,  hands  on  her  hips.  He  could  see 
that  familiar  look  before  he  could  see  their  house  beyond  the  trees.  He  stopped 
beside  her.  "Ruby's  had  twins — girls,"  she  said.  They  stared  at  each  other  for 
a  moment.  He  jumped  down  from  the  wagon,  spat  at  the  wagonwheel  and 
tossed  her  the  money.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Lemmie  couldn't  say  a 
word. 

That's  why  they  called  my  great-granddaddy  “Sweet  Potato  Johnny." 
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Yeddi  Hamilton 


Bubble  Gum  Machine 


1  just  decided 

I'm  going  to  make  a  book  out  of  this 

I'm  sitting  out  here 

watching  the  black  bodies 

walk  by,  watching  the  white 

faces  ride  by. 

tires  and  wornout  shoes, 

car  wax  and  grease 

all  on  10/19 

and  I've  got  2  overdue 

books  and  one  overworked  mind. 

all  by  choice  of  course. 

but  i  found  out  what  happened. 

I  put  20  pennies  in  the 
bubble  gum  machine 
and  wasn't  getting  anything  out. 
as  some  9  year  old  said, 

"Wow." 

A  white  body  walks  that 

black  dotted  street 

and  old  grays  creep  across 

the  six-thirty  sky. 

a  blind  girl  sees  snow  flakes 

colored  blue,  green,  red,  yellow, 

like  bubble  gum  in  glass. 
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Two  Poems 


sara 

still  hides  from  thunderstorms. 

afternoon  sunlight: 

wall  weavings  and  green  earthen  pots 

dangling  on  leather  strands  and 

everything  you  so  delicately  are 

you  have  spun  of  yourself, 

in  the  company  of  aloneness: 

when  you  push  your  seven-year  braids  past  your 
slender  shoulders 
and  your  hands  come  to  life 
in  the  afternoon  sunlight. 


Thomas  (For  Thomas  Merton) 


They  have  not  yet  made  you  a  saint; 
after  all,  it  has  only  been  six  years 
and  you  were  a  little  outspoken. 

There  is  dusted  light  upon  your  head 
on  this  certain  morning,  my  image  of  you  always; 
and  your  turret  is  shadowed  slightly 
as  you  write. 

It  cannot  be  said  of  you 

that  you  turned  away;  no,  you  saw  too  well. 

And  for  all  you  saw  but  could  not  heal, 
a  life 
a  prayer 

When  they  decide  that  you  are  a  saint 
will  you  still  be  so  quiet,  or 
will  you  be  lost 
in  the  naming? 
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Jan  Gibson 


In  the  Service  of  the  Lord 


After  the  Church  moved  out  of  the  basement 
Of  General  Electric  and  into  the  new  building. 

We  used  to  go  over  during  the  week,  in  the  mornings. 
We  rolled  on  the  floor  underneath  the  pews. 

We  played  Church  too. 

I  led  the  singing. 

I  knew  two  kinds. 

Up  and  down  for  two  two  time. 

And  up  down  this  away  that  for  four  times. 

We  took  turns  preaching. 

It  was  best. 

Standing  up  behind  the  pulpit  shouting 

Til  our  face  was  white,  then  running  into  the  Nursery 

Sipping  warm  Welch's. 

Not  even  thinking  once  about  the  blood. 

My  uncle  locked  the  doors  one  day  after  he  caught  us 
Wading  in  the  baptismal. 

We  were  soaked  clothes  and  all,  swimming,  half-diving. 
Making  noises  to  each  other,  listening  underwater 
Trying  to  see  if  we  could  tell 
What  was  being  said. 
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That  You  and  I  Are  Lazarus 


"I  wonder  by  my  troth,  what  thou,  and  I 
Did,  till  we  lov'd?" 


"Lazarus,  come  forth!"  He  cried  and  here 
We  stand,  shaking  off  the  grave-cloth. 

Suddenly  awake,  we  see  that  both 
Of  us  are  raised  in  Him  and  we  appear 
To  be  one  person,  standing  in  this  crowd: 

One  sister  calls  us  home  to  eat,  one  begs 
A  kiss  right  here.  We  stand  on  weakened  legs. 
Nauseous,  stiff,  smiling  through  the  shroud. 

“How  long,"  we  ask,  "have  we  been  apart?" 

"Four  days  dead.  ""But  dead?  Have  we  been  dead — " 
"We?" they  ask.  "Lazarus —  "We  hold  our  head 
And  think:  I  am  your  soul  and  you  my  heart. 

We  are  one.  One  face  sees  the  birth: 

It  is  the  face  of  Him  that  called,  "Come  forth." 
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Prologue 
February  2, 1973 
The  Hospital 


When  I  went  in  for  the  last  time,  my  father  was  breathing  quickly  and 
shallowly.  The  nurse  had  called  us  from  the  hallway,  urgently — Come  now. 
(Fluid  was  collecting  in  the  chest  after  the  coronary  and  breathing  was 
difficult,  the  heart  weak.)  The  room  was  pale  green.  Under  the  night's  growth 
of  beard,  his  skin  was  grayish  blue,  smoke  colored.  Breath  in,  Out.  Quickly. 
And  then  a  jerk,  his  neck  arched  back,  his  face  to  the  ceiling  and  there  was  no 
more  breath.  The  nurse  asked  us  to  leave  and  as  I  took  my  mother  they  put  a 
thick  wooden  board  across  his  chest  and  the  doctor  hit  it  with  his  fist,  hit  it 
hard. 


Tim  Westmoreland 
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Donald  Slowik 


The  Coastline 


(For  H.S.,  dead  12/73) 

When  1  walk  along  the  coastline,  mother. 

And  twilight  turns  above  the  fevered  sand 
Of  a  carmine-dark,  deeply  churning  sea; 

When  the  blighting  crab  tunnels  under  wind 
Its  swollen  hole,  and  the  breath  of  daylight  stills 
With  the  pulse  of  paling  sun;  when  coast  and  sea 
Are  caught  in  a  last  blood-red  gasp  of  light. 

And  the  cold  dark  drops  suddenly  around  me. 

My  eyes  are  touched  by  starlight,  horizoned  above 

The  strand,  and  horizoned  above  the  dark  light 

Of  the  moon.  Then  in  the  quiet  night,  which  holds  the  lost 

Pulse  of  life  and  opens  into  tender  lights 

Suspended,  I  am  your  son,  and  would  cry  into  the  form 

Of  your  soft,  long-sought  hands. 


Louis  Auld 


Toward  Stroudsberg 

My  boss  went  home  from  yet  another 
Seventh  day  of  fourteen  hours 
Dispensing  pills  and  smiles 
Greeting  everyone  who  came  in 
Hello  Mrs.  .  .  mumble  as  though  he 
Remembered  names  as  well  as  faces 
Went  home  one  night,  collapsed  into  an  easy  chair 
Groaned, ceased. 

Now  my  dad,  four  maybe  five  hundred  miles 
From  home 

Heart  exploding 
Like  a  munitions  depot 
Weekend  to  see  that  new  grandson 
Inflates  on  impact  to  two  weeks 

a  month  in  strange  bed. 

And  two  frightened  women: 

Wife  not  daring  answer  the  phone 
Sister  guiding  punctually 
Taxi  five  minutes  per  visit  taxi 
Three  times  a  day  taxi  from  the  motel  taxi 
Between  empty  room  and  Intensive 
And  back 

Deja  vti  My  brother  not 
Many  years  ago:  A  call 
At  midnight  Come  claim 
Pack  lock  leave 

Drive,  through  unconsoling  night. 

His  hand  thigh  knee  pulped 
Wife  gone  like  Alice,  but  no  return 

Open  ward  two  steps  from  front  door 
In  shock  stroke  falling  failing 
Insurance  ghoul  perched  on  pulley 
Rasping  Don  t  talk  to  anybody 
Don 't  tell  how  it— 

As  if  he  could! 

He  cheerful  telling  of  a  sauted 
—for  pureed-peas  he  couldn't  eat 
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Dad  in  charge:  ambulance  to  Columbus 
Intravenous  life/  critical 
Then  gain 

And  squalid  days  for  them 
Counter  meals  and  twice  daily,  bleak  cheer 
Pain  in  his  pride  when 
He  could  move  his 

thumb  just  a  little 

Almost  perceptibly. 

Ambulances  operations  home 
Squeeze  bend  learn  to  use  again 
Discover 

Every  muscle:  Therapy,  braces 

And  attacks  fits  often 

Less  then  rare  and 

slow 

slow 

slow 


Recovery 

Now  that  man  his  gentle 

Six-foot-three  humbled 

Strength  drained 

Racked  off  and  his  boys 

Brother  phoning  calm 

Driving  down  to  him  settle  Mom — 

Another  grim  rooming-house  month- 

I  grind  north  past  apprehensive  lights 

Take  the  bus  and  leave  doze  doubt 
Hold  on  Dad  1  want  to  show  you  Paris 

Men,  long  since  uprooted. 

Yet  unwilling  to  see  felled 
Our  great  live  oak. 
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Two  poems 


L.  Stewart 


The  Anesthetist’s  Death 


I  can't  imagine  how  she  felt, 
balanced  on  the  wicker  rocker, 
her  calfs  taut,  and  a  little  moist. 

She  stretches,  cranes  her  neck. 

Her  nose  presses,  dents  the  screen.  She  squints 

and  tries  to  peer  in... 

the  dust  caked  pane  resists  her  at  first. 

Beyond  the  dusty  glass,  the  forms, 
grey  and  melancholy  in  the  waning  light, 
stare  back. 

She  sees  the  yellow  wing-backed  chair 
from  his  mother's  house  in  Concord, 
the  copper  lamp, 
its  shade  awry. 

She  knows  his  things  better 
than  she  knows  her  own. 

He  called  in  sick  at  work  today. 

Her  minutes  weighed  like  pounds  apiece. 

She  grew  more  worried  as  they  progressed 
then  finally  free,  she  sprinted 
down  the  gravel  walk 
and  tapped  her  foot,  impatient, 
waiting  for  the  bus. 

What  she  feared,  she  didn't  know, 
but  now  she  doesn't  gasp, 
but  stares 

at  last  resigned.  He  lies 

grotesquely  bent 

in  the  shadows  on  the  couch. 
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The  Stanley  Magic  Doors  swing  open 
long  enough  to  bring  him  in 
then  rush  to  close-the  foreign  bodies 
germs,  bacteria  and  the  like 
aren't  welcome  here. 

The  surgeons  scrubbed,  their  masks  in  place, 
the  nurses,  sutures- 
all  are  poised 

to  thwart  him  in  his  last  attempt. 

Yesterday,  he  was  an  anesthetist 
and  used  to  work  in  here  and  breathe 
the  antiseptic  air  and  hear 
the  whistle  of  the  autoclave 
the  sterilizing  tools  and  blades 
and  glimpse  the  world 
through  tiny  cracks 
in  the  Stanley  Magic  Doors. 

He  sought  escape  and  now 
still  bleeding 
they  return  him 
to  die  sterile 


Josip  Broz 


may  have  sprung  full  blown-a  simple  peasant  myth 
Neither  father  mother  does  he  claim, 
nor  they  acknowledge  him. 

No  savage  unlearned  slav  am  1 

and  unlike  them,  reject  your  tale,  but  yet.... 

when  nether  power  consult  the  stars 

your  heavy-lidded  peasants  hint 

at  stranger  things 

then  cross  themselves  in  fear. 

Your  blood-thick  Vardar  churns 

and  crashes  through  the  dark  and  rock-hung  gorges 

Nightfall  peers  through  windows  barred 

with  wolfbane  and  a  silver  cross. 

In  such  a  strange  forbidding  land 

(where  primal  demons  have  forever  held 

young  people's  lives  within  their  horny  grasp) 

logic  bids  that  Josip  Broz  should  rise 

alone,  uncalled,  spontaneous 

from  the  mountain  mist. 

from  the  mountain  mists. 
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Two  Poems  on  Death 


(an  airplane  crashes  between 
Charleston  and  Charlotte, 
killing  71  people) 


Harold,  late  of  a  yacht 
A  butcher's  seed  sprung 
To  this.  Not  mother  nor 
Her  mother  stamps  can  redeem 
From  sinister  tentacles  of  fuselage 
Your  timid  flesh.  Ashes  now, 

Just  merely  soot  and  teeth, 

Picked  from  the  uneven,  honey- 
suckled  earth.  In  the  National  Guard  Armory 
They  sift  through  you,  tentative 
As  pollen.  Here  a  cuspid,  a  molar. 

I  remember  your  teeth:  around  them 
Arranged  a  smile,  now  pulverized 
To  a  gunmetal  grey,  like  that 

Dark  and  ambiguous  morning  sky.  Oh,  the  matching 
that  must  be  done  of  fleck  to  bone! 

With  fork  and  comb  I  too  would 
Pick  through  human  ashes  to 
Make  a  human  poem. 


(a  16  year  old  girl  succumbs  to  cancer) 


Pale,  innocent  of-living.  Yet 
more  condemned  than  those 
who've  lived  worst. 

Reprieve?  No  last  hour 

such  is  even  breathed.  No, 

you're  ephemeral  as  the  passing  of  a  fair. 

We  know.  Stakes  pierce  yielding  earth  at  night; 
at  yellowing  light,  only  blackest  holes  are  there. 

Human  kewpie,  unravel  this  prize. 

And  tell  us,  does  your  pink  flesh  twitch 
upon  seeing  a  plastic  baby 
beheaded  in  a  ditch? 

We  think:  exegencies  must  line 
themselves  up  like  wooden  ducks 
at  a  fair.  Take  pot  luck,  a  shot 
at  these  pastels:  feathers  of  pink  and  green. 
Life's  like  that:  the  randomness,  1  mean. 


Barbara  Gervais  Street 
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Peter  Policastro 


crashes 


synchromesh 
a  praying  hand 
on  the  drivers  wheel 
black  vestments 
ripped  by  the  speed 
of  flight 
police  escort 
someone  dying 
noah's  arch 
a  Cadillac 

extreme  unction 
his  mistress 
waits  for  the 
divine  right 
some  wench 
who'll  shut  up 
for  a  blessing 
purgatory 

between  his  waist 
and  the  floor  board 
it's  better 
than  hell 

booby  trap 

explosion 

on  the  fourth  curve 

mass  is  over 

no  prize  money 

no  vault 

he'll  settle 

for  a  regular 

tombstone 

she'll  wait 

for  a  resurrection 

that  has  nothing  to  do 

with  jesus 
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By  the  Roadside  1-95 


this  deer  died  on  snow  so  frozen 
struck,  then  ice  burned,  now  black  venison 
for  some  bone  pick  picnic.  And  all  around 
the  smooth  white  mound  of  this  roadside  hill. 

It  ran  so  quick;  it  lays  so  still, 
and  thickened  on  this  last  piece  of  ground 
(measured  from  the  road,  until  the  muscles  sagged) 
the  blood  stains  the  snow  like  a  flag. 


Charles  J.  Matthews 


David  Stirling 


The  Faery  Feller’s  Master-Stroke 


Signature 


'thou  breath  of  Autumn's  being,' 

'I  see,  not  feel,' 

No  one  speaking. 

No  one  listening. 

Only  the  shadows  struggling 
Through  the  windowpane,  chattering 
And  in  the  rain,  reflecting. 


David  Stirling 
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Picture 


In  a  rush,  Howard  left  his  shabby  flatlet  on  the  Greenwich  High  Street  with 
little  fanfare  —  one  by  one,  lights  blinked  on  and  off,  doors  opened  and  closed 
—  as  the  bright  room  darkened  and  rejoined  the  grey  landscape.  Remembering 
his  tattered  black  umbrella  as  he  dashed  for  the  bus  shelter,  he  kept  his 
diminishing  grip  on  the  world  about  him.  Howard  missed  the  bus;  yet, 
immersed  in  thought,  his  twenty-five  minute  wait  quickly  passed.  Howard  was 
unaware  of  the  approaching  #64  bus;  if  it  were  not  for  the  moanings  of  the 
wiper  blades,  he  might  have  missed  this  one  too.  Buses  were  one  of  life's  many 
small  boredoms  that  failed  to  impress  Howard,  as  he  reserved  his  concerns  for 
the  monotony  of  his  own  work,  and  that  of  his  fellows  and  neighbors  in 
Greenwich.  As  a  poet,  Howard  was  rather  undistinguished  among  hundreds 
like  him  in  the  Greenwich  borough.  He  had  begun  as  something  of  a  prodigy  (all 
his  teachers  remarked  upon  his  gift),  but,  except  fora  few  minor  contributions 
to  easily  forgettable  literary  magazines,  his  failure  to  gain  eminence,  even  in 
Greenwich,  left  him  doubting  this  gift.  Too,  styles  had  begun  to  bore  him, 
though  his  sensibility  remained  a  part  of  his  work  (what  a  sensitive  child, 
whatever  will  become  of  him.)  Although  similar  in  design,  each  of  his  poems 
was  a  little  sadder  than  the  last,  a  little  more  hopeful  than  the  next.  But  he 
could  never  quite  express  in  his  poetry  w  hat  he  genuinely  w  ished  to  say.  He 
could  trace  symbols,  images,  and  complete  themes  through  countless  poetic 
styles;  yet,  he  often  felt  dwarfed  by  the  demands  placed  upon  him  by  poetry.  A 
mild,  feeble  man,  Howard  had  difficulty  communicating  w  ith  those  outside  his 
profession.  He  disliked  the  night;  he  was  terrified  of  sudden  darkness.  He 
knew  fear,  but  could  not  express  it. 

As  the  nun  Jell.  How  ard  's  thoughts  wandered  among  his  past  poems  while 
the  driver  navigated  through  the  wet  London  streets.  Glancing  towards  the 
front  of  the  bus,  Howard  wondered  if  the  driver  were  aware  of  the  myriad 
poets  and  scholars  in  Greenwich  struggling  to  earn  respect  in  the  City.  Within  a 
mile  from  Howard's  flatlet  is  the  Cutty  Sark;  and,  farther  on  the  High  Street, 
the  prime  meridian  at  the  Greenwich  museum,  the  ignominy  of  the  Bounty 
hangings  at  Deptford,  and  everywhere,  small  bookstores  that  sell  popular 
editions  of  Scott,  Walpole,  and  even  Rowley. 

Howard  left  the  bus  at  South  Woolwich,  then  walked  towards  the  Woolw  ich 
free  ferry.  Two  schoolboys,  running  towards  the  ferry,  were  laughing  and 
seemingly  not  bothered  by  the  rain.  Not  fancying  the  walk  beneath  the 
Thames,  Howard  hurried  his  pace.  Arriving  in  time,  he  stepped  onto  the  ferry's 
lower  deck  while  above  him  drivers  opened  and  closed  their  car  doors  as, 
temporarily,  they  became  the  ferry's  passengers.  From  the  lower  deck  he  could 
see  the  back  of  the  ferry  captain  above  him.  The  captain  started  the  ferry's 
progress  across  the  river,  creating  a  tidal  effect  on  either  side  of  the  boat. 
(Even  as  a  boy,  Howard  thought  it  strange  that  the  Thames  should  so  resemble 
washing-up  water.) 
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The  two  schoolboys  entered  the  lower  deck  seating  area;  they  played 
conkers.  During  the  game  both  horse  chesnuts  were  shattered  equally  as  the 
remnants  scattered  about  the  deck. 

“Mister,  whose  woji?" 

"‘Sorry,  son,  1  wasn't  watching. " 

"'Come  on,  let's  have  another  go  at  it!"  The  taller  of  the  boys  beckoned 
towards  the  younger  of  the  two.  He  brought  a  large,  almost  spherical  conker 
from  his  pocket.  Looking  about  him,  the  younger  boy  glanced  at  Howard,  then 
removed  from  his  schoolcoat  a  smaller,  but  exquisitely  globular  conker  that 
had  a  brilliant  lustre.  He  held  it  delicately  in  his  hand,  not  wishing  to  smudge 
the  shine.  The  other  boy  laughed,  showing  several  yellow  teeth.  He  held  his 
conker  fearlessly  by  its  string,  offering  his  pride  to  his  friend's  challenge. 
Though  nervous  and  disquieted  by  the  passengers'  silence,  the  smaller  boy 
wrapped  his  string  once  around  his  hand,  preparing  to  cast  it.  The  challenge 
was  futile  —  not  a  single  crack  appeared  in  the  elder  boy's  offering.  The  return 
blow  started  a  split  reaching  almost  from  top  to  bottom  in  the  shinier  conker. 
The  elder  boy  smiled.  After  another  unsuccessful  challenge  to  his  conker,  the 
elder's  blow  broke  the  more  delicate  conker  into  several  pieces.  Laughing, 
they  returned  to  the  upper  deck  as  the  ferry  approached  the  north  bank. 

'  He's  only  got  a  one'r  now."  Disconsolate,  and  embarrassed,  the  losing  boy 
tried  to  soften  the  shame  he  felt  in  front  of  his  audience. 

"Do  you  often  ride  the  ferry,  son?"  An  elderly  man,  wearing  glasses  with 
one  darkened  lens,  was  unable  to  see  the  previous  game  that  clearly,  but 
understood  the  boy's  expression. 

"  Not  much  else  to  do  roundabouts  of  a  Saturday." 

"Don't  bother  yourself  with  your  friend's  laughing,  son.  Next  time,  bake  the 
conker  in  the  oven,  or  pickle  it.  Never  shine  it  though.  ' 

(All  right  son,  don't  burn  your  hands  taking  it  out.  There  you  are  lad.  You're 
sure  to  get  a  fiver  from  that  one.) 

""Years  ago,  I  used  to  collect  several  conkers—" 

"Really?  Thanks  mister,  thanks  everso."  The  younger  boy  left  the  lower 
deck  and  joined  his  friends  to  watch  the  ferry  manoeuvre  into  the  North 
Woolwich  docks.  The  old  man's  memories  grew  quieter  as  the  conversation 
between  the  two  in  the  lower  cabin  returned  to  unanswered  silent  sighs. 

while  n  e,  thefraile,  die  —  they  sigh, 
white  we  cry,  they  forget, 
when  we  tire  lost,  they  leave 
anil  all  hail.,  goodbye. 

After  the  ferry  reached  the  north  bank,  Howard  walked  onto  the  dock  area 
then  headed  for  a  bus  stop.  He  waited  at  the  back  of  the  long  queue  for  the  #69 
bus  from  Chingford  to  let  passengers  off  at  the  ferry,  and  begin  the  return 
route.  As  the  last  to  get  on  the  bus,  he  had  to  sit  upstairs.  From  below,  looking 
in  the  stairway  mirror,  the  conductor  watched  Howard  climb  the  stairs  and  sit 
in  his  seat. 

("Now,  Howard,  off  to  bed  with  you.  Your  father's  tired.  Perhaps  you  can 
show  him  tomorrow." 

"He  thinks  he's  a  poet?  We  can  all  be  poets.  I'm  a  cad.  I'm  bad.  I'm  sad.  I'm 
the  lad's  dad.  And  I'm  stark  raving  mad,  you  say?  See?  —  Free,  only  to  pee.  A 
poet?  Mad  like  his  dad.  I  can  hear  the  madness  of  mine;  it  rhymes.  " 
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"Howard!  Close  the  door.  You're  father's  not  quite  well.  Go  to  bed.  And 
turn  off  the  light." 

"Up  the  stairs,  lad.  Up  the  apples,  lad.  Up  the  pears,  lad." 

"Tickets,  please." 

Howard  asked  the  conductor  for  directions. 

"Sorry?  What's  that,  then?  Oh.  Tate.  All  right.  Get  off  at  the  District  Line 
tube  station  —  Plaistow.  Go  to  Pimlico.  Should  be  about  five  bob,  mate... 
Fare's  fivepence,  sir.  Ta." 

Howard  bought  his  ticket  at  Plaistow  station,  then  walked  to  the  newsstand. 
There  were  only  Sims,  Daily  Minors,  and  one  Daily  Mail  on  display.  Behind  a 
Melody  Maker  music  magazine,  Howard  found  a  Guardian. 

In  the  entertainment  section  Howard  read  a  review  of  a  new  play  in  the  West 
End.  Across  from  the  westbound  platform,  he  saw  an  advert  for  the  play, 
Fleurs  da  Mai,  which  was  showing  at  the  Phoenix  Theatre,  Charing  Cross  Rd. 
While  waiting  for  the  silver  coloured  train  to  arrive,  he  watched  several  youths, 
wearing  magenta  and  blue  scarfs,  on  the  eastbound  platform:  they  were  all 
laughing.  They  were  pushing  a  smaller,  frightened  boy  towards  the  edge  of  the 
platform. 

Howard  stood  next  to  two  middle-aged  men  wearing  caps  and  workboots. 

"What  do  you  fancy  the  Hammers'  chance  this  afternoon." 

"Not  bad.  Bill.  That  Newcastle  bloke  ought  to  help  on  the  wing.  So  long  as 
he  doesn't  pass  to  that  blimmin  West,  we  stand  a  chance.  " 

"Look  at  those  bloody  kids  mucking  about.  No  wonder  the  old  supporters 
don't  show  for  the  games  anymore.  ' 

(Chelsea.,  won.,  at..  White..  Hart..  Lane..  The  Times..  Cheers..  Be  seeing 
you,  lad.) 

The  train  approached  the  station,  slowed,  and  finally  halted.  The  three  men 
on  the  westbound  platform  watched  as  a  smoking  car  rested  directly  in  front  of 
them.  Searching  to  his  left,  Howard  noticed  a  No  Smoking  red  triangle,  and 
entered  the  next  carriage.  He  detested  smoke,  especially  on  the  Underground. 
From  his  seat,  he  looked  at  the  red  triangle  imprinted  on  the  window  opposite 
him.  At  Whitechapel,  a  young  girl  entered  the  No  Smoking  carriage,  choosing  a 
seat  directly  across  from  Howard.  Her  head  produced  a  curious  effect,  for  it 
seemed  to  fit  neatly  within  the  red  triangle.  Howard  had  a  slight  smile  on  his 
face  that  at  first  interested  the  girl,  but  disturbed  her,  later  on.  The  train  had 
passed  through  three  stations  to  Cannon  Street,  yet  his  gaze  remained  fixed 
upon  the  triangle.  As  the  train  left  the  station,  the  girl  shivered,  for  she  realised 
that  he  was  looking  straight  through  her.  He  was  vaguely  aware  of  the  girl: 
while  he  kept  his  eyes  entranced  by  the  red  triangle,  it  was  as  if  it  were  the  focal 
centre  of  a  scene,  a  painting  perhaps. 

Before  the  train  stopped  at  Blackfriars.  the  girl  opened  a  newspaper,  a  Daily 
Mirror,  holding  it  in  front  of  her.  Europe  largest  circulation,  6  million,  ip.  (The 
old  d  is  dead:  long  live  the  new  p.  Hip.  Hip.)  England  w  ill  he  in.  Let  s  give  it  a 
chance,  says  Reginald  Thompson,  the  Mirror  's  man  in  Brussels.  More  on  the 
Common  Market,  page  7.  Presently.  Howard  stopped  staring  as  he  realised  for 
the  first  time  that  the  girl  was  attractive.  His  gaze  shifted  to  the  back  page  ot 
the  Daily  Mirror.  Frank  McGhee  says  it  all  in  Sports  Mirror.  English  soccer  is 
dying.  Yes,  after  last  week  s  dismal  showing  —  Jive  goals  scored,  in  the  entire 
First  Division,  not  to  mention  the  hooliganism  ... 
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At  Charing  Cross,  the  young  girl  left  the  train.  Several  new  passengers 
entered  the  No  Smoking  carriage,  many  wearing  bowler  hats,  and  carrying 
umbrellas  with  fancy  handles.  The  girl's  seat  was  taken  by  a  very  small  man, 
w  ho  seemed  almost  a  midget,  too  short  even  for  a  jockey.  Yet,  he  appeared 
remarkably  adept  while  reading  the  Daily  Telegraph  with  ease.  While  wearing  a 
heavy  brown  woolen  overcoat,  He  skimmed  over  the  Court  Circular,  and 
neatly  folded  the  paper  so  that  he  could  read  the  Arts  reviews.  Howard's  gaze 
returned  to  the  red  triangle,  but  his  eyes  often  fall  to  the  dwarf-like  figure  as 
it  the  man  were  haunting  him;  Howard  no  longer  smiled.  Between  St.  James 
Park  and  Victoria  the  lights  in  the  train  went  off  momentarily.  Terrified, 
Howard  gripped  both  seat  arms  tightly. 

At  , Victoria,  both  the  smaller  man  and  Howard  left  the  train  to  change  for  the 
Victoria  Line.  Along  the  southbound  walkway,  a  young  woman  standing  next 
to  a  guitar  player  was  selling  flowers  to  passersby.  The  short  man  slowed  his 
pace  as  he  passed  the  guitar  player,  seemingly  deciding  whether  to  offer  the 
young  man  some  money.  He  dropped  half  a  crown  into  the  open  guitar  case  on 
the  floor.  Still  shaken,  Howard  had  been  swept  in  the  rush  of  southbound 
shoppers  on  the  way  to  their  next  train.  As  he  searched  for  the  short  man,  he 
completely  forgot  the  young  woman,  and  bumped  into  her,  scattering  her 
flowers  across  the  guitar  case.  While  the  short  man  continued  towards  the 
platforms,  Howard  stopped  to  pick  up  the  flowers,  then  glanced  at  the  young 
woman. 

"Thank-you.” 

Howard  dropped  a  florin  into  her  flower  basket. 

"Thanks  everso."  She  asked  if  he  would  like  a  flower,  but  Howard  did  not 
answer  as  he  quickened  his  walk  so  that  he  might  find  the  short  man.  The  guitar 
player  beckoned  in  Howard's  direction;  called  to  him,  but  heard  no  answer; 
then  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  continued  playing.  Howard  saw  the  short  man 
walking  down  the  southbound  platform.  Both  caught  the  next  train.  Each  got 
off  at  Pimlico,  while  the  train  continued  under  the  Thames.  The  short  man 
hurried  up  the  stairway,  quickly  left  the  station,  and  was  out  of  sight.  Howard 
smiled. 

He  followed  the  route  suggested  by  the  sign  at  the  east  entrance.  As  he 
hastened  along  the  Chelsea  embankment,  he  stared  ahead,  never  shifting  his 
gaze.  Often,  other  pedestrians  were  forced  to  move  aside  so  as  not  to  bump 
into  him.  He  frequently  erred  in  his  stride  as  he  lost  his  footing  on  the  wet, 
slimy  pavement.  Fortunately,  the  rain  was  falling  in  only  a  slight  drizzle,  for  he 
had  lost  his  umbrella  somewhere  during  his  journey.  On  the  Thames,  a  barge 
was  heading  downstream,  while  parallel  to  the  river,  several  red  double  decker 
buses  manoeuvred  through  the  Saturday  afternoon  traffic.  Black,  and  the 
occasional  blue  or  silver  taxis  carried  their  well-dressed  passengers  to  various 
government  offices  along  the  Embankment.  After  passing  Chelsea  Bridge,  he 
came  upon  the  gallery.  He  climbed  the  gallery  steps;  went  through  the 
revolving  door;  and  halted  in  the  lobby.  At  the  information  desk  a  uniformed 
attendant  was  talking  to  the  short  man;  they  Were  discussing  the  varying 
attributes  of  Turner.  Howard  went  to  the  desk  for  directions.  The  short  man 
removed  his  overcoat;  he  was  wearing  a  uniform  similar  to  the  other  man. 

(Not  to  worry,  Howard.  You're  father  is  ill.  These  men  will  look  after  him. 
They'll  see  to  it  he's  well  cared  for.  He'll  be  all  right.  He'll  be  back  soon.)  The 
short  man  pointed  to  Howard’s  left. 
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Howard  left  the  lobby  and  walked  through  the  open  ended  rooms,  stopping 
at  the  Turner  room.  In  there,  he  noticed  "The  Fighting  Temeraine.  '  Staring  at 
the  centre  of  the  painting,  he  was  drawn  to  the  power  of  the  landscape  to 
isolate  the  Temeraine.  In  his  poetry  he  had  often  tried  to  express  this  power, 
but  had  been  unable  to;  though  enamoured  with  it,  the  landscape  terrified  him. 
Each  painting  in  the  room  was  dominated  by  the  expanse  of  the  landscape.  He 
quickly  continued  through  the  rooms.  Hastily,  he  passed  by  the  stairs  that  led 
to  Blake's  visions  of  heaven  and  hell  on  the  floor  below.  He  stopped  at  the 
entrance  to  the  final  room  of  the  wing.  A  class  of  schoolboys,  accompanied  by 
their  master,  walked  past  Howard.  He  followed  slightly  behind  them. 

"And  this,  boys,  is  Wallis'  painting,  'Chatterton.'  Beneath  the  painting  one 
can  see  inscribed  on  the  frame: 

BROKEN  IS  THE  BRANCH  THAT  MIGHT  HAVE  GROWN  FULL 

STRAIGHT 

GONE  IS  APOLLO'S  LAUREL  BOUGH' 


Chatterton  is  most  famous  for  his  Rowley  poems  that  imitated  the  style  of  the 
fifteenth  Century, 

‘Cale,  as  the  claie  whiche  will  gre  on  thie  hedde, 

Is  Charitie  and  Love  aminge  highe  elves;’ 

He  committed  suicide  at  age  seventeen.  His  recognition  grew,  while  a  myth 
developed  from  his  death  that  enchanted  the  greater  Romantics,  Wordsworth. 
Coleridge,  and  Keats.  Chatterton  lies  here  on  his  deathbed  after  taking  poison 
—  arsenic  and  water.  —  Next  to  Wallis'  painting  is  one  by  Richard  Dadd,  ‘The 
Faery  Feller's  Master  —  Stroke".  From  a  distance,  it  is  a  very  pleasant  painting 
to  examine.  But,  the  closer  one  gets  the  more  bizarre  it  becomes.  Among  the 
flowers  and  horse  chestnuts  are  barely  discernible  figures,  all  classical  and 
minutely  detailed;  yet,  each  is  somewhat  awry.  Notice  the  two  women  in  the 
middle,  to  the  left.  Their  legs  and  breasts  are  grotesquely  pointed.  All  the 
figures  are  wearing  clothes  characteristic  of  the  era,  but  each  appears  slightly 
misshapen.  Dadd,  a  brilliant  artistic  prodigy,  killed  his  father  with  an  axe  while 
still  a  child.  He  was  sent  to  an  asylum  for  the  criminally  insane  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life." 

(Howard,  come  along  now  boy.  The  other  boys  are  waiting  for  you.  We  have 
to  leave  now  if  we  re  to  see  the  Constables  before  going.  I'm  sorry  to  hear 
about  your  father,  Howard.  They'll  take  care  of  him.  He'll  be  back  soon.  Come 
along  now.) 

when  we  have  gone,  they  earn-  on 
and  all  hail. .  goodbye. 

"Apparently,  each  of  the  figures  in  the  painting  represents  one  of  the 
inmates  in  Dadd's  asylum.  What  is  particularly  striking  is  the  small,  pink 
devilish  figure  at  the  centre  of  the  painting.  It  seems  to  haunt  — " 

"Look,  sir!" 

"Quickly  boys.  Come  over  here  near  the  wall.  Michael!  Come  right  over 
here.  It's  all  right  boys.  The  man  is  rather  ill,  that's  all.  Those  attendants  will 
look  after  him." 

"But,  sir,  that  man  seems  hardly  big  enough  to  handle  him." 

"Don't  worry;  they'll  manage." 
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Frame 


Compelled  to  swirl  into  and  upon  each  other  by  the  westerly  wind,  the 
autumn  leaves  scattered  about  the  horse  chesnut  tree.  The  branches  swayed 
betore  the  force  of  the  wind  while  the  leaves  whirled  in  the  air,  and  gently  fell 
to  the  ground.  As  the  windswept  rain  commingled  with  the  leaves,  he  saw  them 
rush  and  crash  behind  the  portal;  but  only  the  rain,  not  the  torrent,  reached 
through  the  screen  to  the  windowpane... 

"It's  stopped  raining,  Howard,  old  man."  The  black  shoes  of  the  orderly's 
uniform  are  the  lone  contrast  to  the  bright,  light  coloured  surroundings.  He 
places  a  mark  next  to  Howard's  name. 

"Well,  now,  writing  another  poem  are  we?  Drink  your  tea,  man.  " 
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Doppelganger 


My  brother  was  with  me,  walking 
with  my  voice  in  his  mouth. 

I  lost  my  hand  in  his  hair 
my  eyes  in  darkness. 

The  road  went  on  for  dusty  hours. 

I  was  going  to  Samaria,  to  Damascus, 
and  he  would  meet  me  there 
at  the  stall  where  they  sell  magics. 

I  would  know  him  anywhere. 

Old  men  whetted  new  knives. 

Ladies  danced  closer,  farther, 

and  left  me 

for  my  dark  brother. 

Suddenly,  a  shout. 

With  knives  dripping 
in  a  ring  of  empty  faces 
and  he  knows  me. 

He  will  walk  his  next  road  silent. 


'  *•*»*&' 
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The  Saluter 


I  remember  the  first  time  I  saw  him.  Him,  he,  that  was  the  way  most  people 
referred  to  him,  as  though  he  were  God — a  capital  letter  implied  by  their  voice. 
Some  old  ladies — friends  of  my  mother,  my  teachers — insisted  on  calling  him 
"that  poor  man"  and  the  Negroes  singled  him  out  as  "dat  salutin'  fella"  but 
mostly  the  pronoun  him  was  all  anyone  used,  as  when  my  father  would  come 
and  say,  "Well,  1  saw  him  in  the  post  office  today,"  and  we  would  know 
immediately  whom  he  was  talking  about. 

The  post  office:  that  was  where  I  saw  him  the  first  time.  I  couldn't  have  been 
over  five  or  six  and  1  had  been  to  the  post  office  before,  with  my  mother  or 
father,  dragged  along  as  they  went  about  their  errands  as  I  might  drag  my 
wagon.  However,  1  had  never  been  there  when  he  was,  so  my  sight  of  him  the 
first  time  was  like  a  revelation. 

Mother  had  gone  in  to  mail  some  packages  and  I  had  followed  her,  liking  the 
high  echoing  ceilings  of  the  old  building,  the  thousand  square-eye  boxes,  the 
clerks  barred  in  like  prisoners,  the  stone  floor  cool  as  dew  under  my  bare  feet 
We  stood  in  line,  my  attention  wandering,  when  suddenly  the  door  was  thrown 
open  and  a  small,  intent  white  man  walked  in.  Only  he  didn't  so  much  walk  as 
march:  there  was  purpose  and  order  in  his  step;  he  moved  to  a  drum  we  could 
not  hear,  was  in  step  with  feet  we  could  not  see.  He  stepped  the  length  of  the 
main  room,  moving  between  the  clerks  on  one  side  and  the  bulletin  boards  with 
their  wanted  posters  on  the  other,  until  he  reached  a  point  ten  feet  short  of  the 
far  wall,  where  the  flags  were,  each  in  its  stand,  each  bordered  with  gold  fringe, 
the  state  flag  supporting  a  gold  globe,  the  American  holding  up  a  flying  eagle. 
Stopping  abrubtly,  he  pulled  himself  to  his  full  height  and  saluted.  He  held  the 
salute  for  what  seemed  a  long  time  (long  to  me  anyway,  holding  my  breath) 
then  snapped  his  hand  back  to  his  side.  He  stood  at  ease  for  a  few  moments, 
regarding  the  flags  with  an  expression  hidden  from  me,  who  could  only  see  his 
back.  Then,  turning  on  his  heel,  he  marched  out  again,  never  looking  to  either 
side,  passing  in  review  before  a  few  clerks,  housewives,  and  businessmen. 

Everyone  had  watched  the  ritual  and  1  recall  my  surprise  when,  not  the 
amazement,  even  awe.  1  felt,  but  laughter  followed  his  departure.  One  man. 
standing  behind  my  mother  in  line,  said,  shaking  his  head,  "My  watch  must  be 
slow.  He's  never  late."  And  another  echoed,  "I  knew  it  was  about 
dinner-time." 
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Driving  home,  I  asked  Mother  who  that  had  been. 

He's  a  poor  sick  man,  dear.  He  was  in  the  war  and  something... happened 
to  him  there.  You  must  try  to  understand  people  like  that  and  not  be  cruel  or 
laugh  at  them." 

I  had  no  impulse  to  laugh  but  remembering  his  precision  1  asked,  "But  what 
makes  him  do  it?" 

And  my  mother  shook  her  head  and  said,  ",1  don't  know.  Nobody  does.  But 
we  must  try  to  be  kind." 

As  I  grew  up,  1  came  to  know  more,  at  least  of  his  outward  aspect.  I  learned 
his  routine,  the  flags  he  would  visit  every  day,  to  salute  and  briefly  meditate 
on,  always  at  the  same  time,  never  speaking  but  nodding  politely  if  politely 
spoken  to.  I  learned  his  dress,  unvarying  as  the  colors  of  the  flag:  the  black  suit 
and  narrow  black  tie,  the  raincoat  he  carried,  either  on  or  carried  over  his  left 
arm,  the  rubbers  on  his  feet,  raincoat  and  rubbers  always  so  clean,  so  shining 
for  inspection  that  some  speculated  he  wore  a  new  coat  and  new  rubbers  every 
day.  No  one  knew  where  he  came  from  or  how  he  paid  for  the  new  raincoat  and 
rubbers — if  they  were  new — or  what  the  nature  of  his  trauma  had  been.  He  just 
appeared  and  except  for  newcomers  to  town  or  newcomers  to  awareness  like  I 
had  been,  he  caused  little  attention. 

There  were  taunters,  though — teenagers  mostly.  Some  mocked  his  routine, 
following  in  step,  saluting  when  he  saluted,  pausing  when  he  paused.  Some 
would  even  wear  a  raincoat  and  rubbers.  Others  conspired  to  break  his  silence 
(for  that  seemed  to  madden  them  most)  in  more  direct  ways.  His  daily  path 
took  him  by  the  big  flagpole  in  front  of  the  high  school  and  nearly  every  day 
someone  would  rush  up,  perhaps  with  a  folded  piece  of  paper  in  his  hand  and 
say,  "Change  of  orders.  General.  You  are  to  report  to  the  front  at  once!  "  Or 
“The  left  flank  just  gave  way.  Bring  up  the  reserves!"  Or  "Thank  God!  It's  the 
Armistice."  Such  remarks  never  appeared  to  bother  him,  though — he  never 
altered  his  set  pattern  of  movement  and  his  face  remained  intent  as  a  child's  on 
his  business.  One  thing:  no  disrupter  ever  touched  him;  something  about  his 
grim  fervor  set  up  an  almost  tangible  no  man's  land  around  his  person,  like  that 
around  preachers  or  grammar  school  teachers.  Once,  however,  at  Halloween, 
some  tough  millboys  followed  him  to  the  cheap  rooming  house  where  he  lived 
and  hung  a  cat  they  found  there  from  a  tree  in  the  front  yard.  I  guess  they  didn't 
know  that  it  belonged  to  the  landlady. 


II 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  that  I  became  aware  of  the  saluter 
and  by  the  time  I  entered  eighth  grade  and  went  to  the  high  school  I  hardly 
thought  of  him  anymore  except  for  some  curiosity  and  sympathy  when  I  saw 
him.  I  never  mocked  him  and  when  I  did  pass  him  on  the  street,  I  would  nod 
politely,  seriously  and  my  greeting  would  be  returned  in  kind. 

But  by  the  time  I  went  to  the  high  school  there  had  been  another  war  and  one 
night  at  supper  my  father  announced: 

"Well,  we've  got  another  one.  " 

"Another  what?"  I  asked. 
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"Another  nut,  what  else?  Some  nigger  this  time — thinks  he  has  direct  orders 
from  General  MacArthur  to  take  care  of  the  town.  You'd  think  Ashton  was  the 
major  clearing  house  for  section  eights  or  something."  He  signed.  "Whatever 
happened  to  the  days  when  they  locked  up  the  loose  screws?" 

"Jim!"  My  mother  looked  sharply  at  my  father.  "Mr.  Grover"  —  for  that 
was  the  saluter's  name  as  some  of  my  mother's  friends  had  discovered  from  his 
landlady — is  perfectly  harmless,  a  lot  more  harmless  than  a  great  many  sane 
people  I  could  name.  All  the  cruelty  he  suffers  and  he  never  turns  a  hair.'  She 
sighed.  "Now  who  is  this  poor  Negro?" 

"Hell,  I  don't  know.  They  were  talking  about  him  at  work  today.  Seems  he 
walks  around  niggertown  checking  up  on  things  and  that  he  comes  downtown 
every  once  in  a  while  to  talk  to  the  cops.  That's  all.  Apparently,  he  talks  as 
much  as  your  friend  Grover  talks  little.  ' 

Mother  then  started  saying  something  about  "so  many  scars"  and  Dad  got 
up  and  went  in  the  living  room  to  read  the  paper. 

I  didn't  spot  the  new  case  for  several  weeks.  Then  one  afternoon,  several  of 
us  walked  downtown  after  school  to  get  something  to  eat.  Passing  through  the 
main  square,  we  saw  an  enormous  black  man  engaged  in  serious  discussion 
with  a  policeman. 

The  law  officer  has  his  arms  crossed  tightly  in  front  of  him  and  was  looking 
intently  at  a  spot  just  off  his  left  foot,  the  toe  of  which  he  moved  slowly  side  to 
side.  The  Negro,  a  head  taller,  clutched  his  hands  formally  behind  his  old 
overalls  and  bent  over  a  little  as  he  talked.  He  was  not  fat,  just  big,  filling  his 
overalls  like  hot  coffee  in  a  blue  china  cup.  The  cop  never  said  a  word  that  I 
could  see  and  as  we  got  past  the  square,  he  suddenly  cut  off  through  the  traffic, 
leaving  the  black  man  alone  on  the  square,  still  talking,  one  of  his  hands 
stretched  out  now  to  direct  his  last  words,  spoken  loudly  enough  for  us  to  hear: 
"Now  if  you  need  any  help  on  this — any  help  at  all— you  just  let  me  know  ." 
The  policeman  seemed  not  to  hear  as  he  ducked  into  the  Downtown  Cafe. 

Half  an  hour  later,  on  our  way  back,  we  saw  him  still  standing  his  unarmed 
guard  under  the  cast  iron  musket  of  the  older  soldier.  Though  there  were  a  few 
benches  nearby,  he  stood,  arms  still  locked  behind  him.  eyes  watchful  as  a 
dog's. 


Hi 

I  guess  it  was  inevitable  that  someone  would  get  the  idea  of  bringing  these 
two  together.  As  I  said,  there  has  always  been  this  streak  of  cruelty  in  the  way 
some  people  treated  Mr.  Grover.  Sooner  or  later,  someone  was  bound  to  get 
the  idea  that  this  latest  casualty  (as  my  Mother  called  him)  could  be  used  for  a 
new  attack  on  the  saluter. 

1  got  word  of  the  plan  one  afternoon  during  lunchbreak.  A  friend  of  mine  on 
the  football  team  and  I  were  sitting  on  the  front  steps  and  across  the  yard  we 
could  see  Mr.  Grover  approaching  the  flag  for  his  daily  visit.  As  we  watched, 
he  intimated  that  some  of  the  millboys  had  a  new  plan,  that  the  word  had  been 
let  out  at  practice  the  day  before. 

"Yep.  They're  gonna  get  him  this  time.  No  doubt  about  it.  " 
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"What  are  they  planning?" 

"1  don't  know  if  I  should  tell  you. "  He  eyed  me  with  suspicion.  "Danny 
would  kill  me  if  he  thought  I'd  messed  things  up  by  spreading  it  around  too 
much." 

"1  won't  tell  anybody."  Silence.  "Ah,  come  on." 

"Well..." 

"Come  on." 

"Well,  okay."  He  looked  at  me  warily  again.  "But  keep  your  mouth  shut. 
Understand?" 

"Don't  worry."  1  grimaced  at  his  concern. 

He  cast  a  glance  over  at  Mr.  Grover,  smirked  at  the  figure  still  a  few  feet 
short  of  the  flagpole,  then  began:  "What  they're  gonna  do,  see  is  they're  gonna 
go  up  to  that  new  nigger — you  know,  MacArthur's  right  hand  man  and  they're 
gonna  tell  him  there's  this  Chinese  spy  in  Ashton  who  covers  up  his  true 
feelings  by  going  around  and  saluting  the  flag  all  the  time,  even  though  he's 
really  a  commie  agent. 

"That'll  get  that  nigger  excited  sure  enough.  They'll  tell  him  how  he  comes 
by  here  every  day  during  lunch  and  that  it's  his  duty  to  capture  him  and  turn 
him  in.  Simple  as  that. 

"Course,  a  couple  of  the  guys  are  gonna  sneak  off  and  find  him  and  make 
sure  he  gets  here  in  time  and  all  that.  It'll  be  something  when  that  old  nigger 
tries  to  grab  him..."  He  let  the  scene  finish  itself  in  my  imagination.  "That'll 
shake  him  up — arrested  as  a  red  spy!" 

"Anyway,  they're  going  over  this  afternoon  to  give  the  nigger  the  word. 
Better  not  hang  around  in  the  lunch  room  tomorrow — if  you  want  to  see  this 
show!"  He  had  pulled  himself  up  now  and  went  off  to  another  group  standing 
near  us.  He  was  laughing. 

Looking  down  the  street,  I  could  see  Mr.  Grover  walking  away.  A  block  in 
the  distance,  I  saw  him  only  as  a  black  blur  with  the  tan  fold  of  his  raincoat 
billowing  slightly  from  his  side  as  he  walked. 

By  twenty  past  noon  the  next  day  the  lunch  room  was  deserted  and  the  front 
yard  was  crowded  with  people,  all  separated  into  little  groups,  all  talking  at 
once.  In  the  middle  of  the  crowd,  next  to  the  street,  the  flagpole  rose,  silver  in 
its  new  coat  of  paint.  Its  metal  chain  clattered  against  the  pole,  irritated  by  a 
gusty  wind.  It  was  still  warm  for  late  October  and  the  clouds  that  rushed 
overhead,  small  and  unsubstantial  looking,  promised  no  rain  before  night. 

There  was  a  stirring  suddenly  from  the  north  end  of  the  yard,  the  side  closest 
to  downtown.  The  crowd  parted  and  I  could  see  the  black  man  and  his  guard 
moving  through.  There  were  a  few  of  the  tougher  millboys  with  him,  pointing 
seriously  at  the  flagpole  and  in  the  direction  Mr.  Grover  would  come  from, 
their  faces  alight  with  duty  as  they  talked  to  him  but  laughing  as  they  punched 
each  other  behind  his  back.  He  walked  with  his  long  stride  up  to  the  pole,  his 
guides  almost  running  in  their  effort  to  keep  up  with  him,  then  he  halted, 
casting  one  protective  glance  up  at  the  flag  before  taking  his  accustomed 
posture:  arms  clutching  each  other  behind.his  back,  feet  separated  for  best 
balance,  chest  thrown  forward  like  a  blue  wall.  Forgetting  his  usual  flow  of 
words,  he  said  nothing.  The  three  boys  arranged  themselves  around  him, 
chewing  gum,  hands  in  pockets.  One  leaned  against  the  flagpole. 

The  arrival  had  been  surprisingly  silent,  a  few  cries  of  encouragement  alone 
breaking  the  quiet.  With  the  guard  stationed,  the  crowd  resumed  its 
speculations. 
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f  guess  I  was  the  first  to  see  Mr.  Grover  that  day,  or  at  least  the  first  in  my 
part  of  the  crowd  for  it  seemed  that  the  others  continued  talking  a  long  time 
after  I  fell  silent,  watching  his  approach.  1  called  no  one's  attention  to  the  fact 
but  after  a  while,  looking  at  their  watches,  heads  started  turning,  looking 
southward,  and,  one  by  one,  the  groups  that  made  up  the  crowd  grew  quiet 
again. 

Far  away,  farther  away  than  I  would  have  imagined,  1  began  to  hear  his 
footsteps  falling  precisely  on  the  cement  walk.  He  was  still  over  fifty  feet  from 
the  flagpole  and  1  could  hear  his  feet  as  they  placed  themselves  one  in  front  of 
the  other,  bringing  him  closer.  The  three  instigators  were  standing  up  now, 
arms  crossed  tightly  in  front  of  them,  leaning  forward  a  little,  grinning  to  one 
another  occasionally. 

As  the  saluter  approached,  oblivious  as  always  to  what  was  a  remarkably 
large  and  quiet  crowd,  I  realized  that  he  had  covered  more  ground  since  I  first 
heard  the  crying  slap  of  his  steps  than  he  had  to  go,  that  soon,  almost  before  I 
could  think  it,  he  would  be  up  to  the  flagpole,  up  to  the  black  man,  up  to  some 
fate  I  couldn't  even  imagine.  And  I  was  filled,  first  with  fear,  and  then  with  a 
warm  softness  for  him  inside  as  though  a  vessel  of  liquid  had  broken  in  me. 
Wanting  to  protect  him,  to  save  him,  I  broke  through  the  people  standing  near 
me  and  ran  up  to  him,  placing  my  hand  on  his  raincoat,  on  the  shoulder  warm 
beneath  it.  He  stopped. 

All  the  blood  in  my  body  hummed  in  my  head  and  my  throat  tightened  like  a 
stretched  rope,  and  I  realized  1  didn't  know  what  to  say.  All  eyes  and  two 
eyes — his  eyes — were  on  me  and  words  somehow  jerked  themselves  loose. 

"Listen.  1  want  to  help  you.  You've  got  to  go  back.  They've  brought  this 
nigger  and  they're  gonna  do  something...  Please,  go  back.  ..hurry. 

But  he  cut  me  off.  His  words  flowed  out,  hateful  and  hot  like  water  out  of  a 
hose  that's  lain  disused  in  the  sun  a  long  time  and  he  said,  "Let  me  go,  boy. 
You  think  you  understand  but  you  don't.  I  don’t  need  your  help  or  anybody's. 

1  know  what  I'm  doing.  ' 

I  fell  back,  away  from  him,  but  away  from  the  crowd,  too,  down  the 
sidewalk.  He  walked  up  to  his  saluting  point,  ten  feet  short  of  the  flagpole, 
pulled  himself  up  and  saluted,  his  head  turned  up  to  the  high  flying  flag, 
whipping  in  the  late  October  breeze  and  in  the  silence.  He  snapped  his  hand 
back  to  his  side,  performed  his  meditation,  then  moved  on,  his  steps  falling  off 
into  the  distance. 

No  one  said  a  word  at  first  but  after  awhile,  when  Mr.  Grover's  steps  could 
no  longer  be  heard,  the  black  man  unlocked  his  arms  and  walked  dow  n  towards 
me.  He  stopped  very  close  to  me  but  his  words  were  directed  to  no  one. 

"That  man.  They  ain't  nothing  wrong  with  him." 

I  could  think  of  no  response  and  his  vacant  gaze  north  seemed  to  require 
none.  1  began  to  make  my  way  back  through  the  crowd,  again  falling  into 
groups  and  busy  with  talk. 
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Writing  about  an  artist  is  an  extremely  difficult  feat;  not  even  Henry  James  is 
completely  successful  in  delineation  of  the  artist's  character.  Of  the  writers  I 
know,  only  Balzac  and  Simenon  (in  "The  Little  Saint  ")  manage  to  bring  it  off. 
And  now  Anne  Tyler  has,  and  quite  brilliantly,  too.  Celestial  Navigation  is  a 
book  which  must  have  demanded  not  only  the  usual  amounts  of  sympathy  and 
patience  requisite  to  the  composition  of  a  novel,  but  also  a  gathering  up  of  raw 
courage. 

Ms.  Tyler's  artist  is  Jeremy  Pauling,  surely  one  of  the  flabbiest  endomorphs 
'  in  recent  fiction.  He  lives  only  for  his  art  (which  he  does  not  even  think  of  as 
art),  and  he  survives  by  arousing  the  protective  instincts  of  others.  He  survives 
especially  upon  the  maternal  instincts  of  women,  and  in  the  course  of  this 
novel  we  see  him  attended  by  a  succession  of  mothers:  his  actual  mother,  one 
of  his  sisters,  his  "wife  "  Mary  Tell,  Olivia  the  hippie,  and  Miss  Vinton,  a 
vague  spinster  who  inhabits  his  boarding  house.  In  short,  he  does  not  exist  as  a 
person,  only  as  an  artist. 

But  he  does  exist  as  a  character,  as  a  clear  representation  of  Keats's  idea  of 
Negative  Capability.  There  is  no  way  Negative  Capability  incarnate,  the  pure 
artist,  can  be  attractive.  Mary  Tell  has  testified  to  this:  "He  reminded  me  of  a 
slug.  You  see  people  like  that  in  the  newspaper  all  the  time,  caught  molesting 
children  or  exhibiting  themselves  on  picnic  grounds  or  shooting  into  crowds: 
there  is  something  curled  and  lifeless  and  out  of  touch  about  them." 

The  idea  of  a  negatively  capable  person,  of  an  artist  who  more  or  less  exudes 
his  work  the  way  an  exotic  Brazilian  Toad  sweats  poison,  means  difficulty  in 
characterization.  They  are  presences  powerful  in  the  same  way  that  a  hole  in 
space  is  powerful,  but  how  is  the  writer  to  define  this  character?  Why,  exactly 
the  same  way  a  plastic  artist  defines  a  negative  space — by  surrounding  it  with 
other  material.  Thus,  Celestial  Navigation  is  a  collage  of  different  points  of 
view,  Jeremy  Pauling  seen  through  the  eyes  of  his  sister  Amanda,  of  Mary  Tell, 
of  Miss  Vinton,  of  Olivia. 

We  even  have  the  point  of  view  centered  upon  Jeremy,  but  in  these  areas 
Ms.  Tyler  employs  a  cool,  objective,  neutral  presentation  which  allows  the 
readers  to  know  all  sorts  of  things  about  Jeremy,  but  nothing  of  him.  To  the  end 
he  is  a  mysterious  figure,  recognizable  only  by  the  burning  purity  of  his 
outline. 


No  serious  artist,  no  person  who  is  a  pure  force,  lives  happily  in  this  daily 
world,  and  none  lives  without  causing  great  unhappiness  to  his  intimate 
acquaintances.  Jeremy's  own  life  is  perhaps  neither  happy  nor  unhappy;  it  is 
unimportant.  But  the  lives  of  others  he  leaves — temporarily  at  least — a  blurred 
smeary  wreakage.  One  of  the  hard  paradoxes  about  artistic  endeavor  is  that 
one  of  its  ultimate  aims,  joyful  enlightenment  of  an  audience,  is  partly 
accomplished  by  disturbance  of  personal  lives.  This  is  true  u  hether  the  artist  is 
a  monster  like  Wagner,  a  bourgeois  like  Matisse,  or  a  saint  like  Chekov.  It 
seems  especially  true  of  the  starkly  simpleminded  artist  like  Flaubert — or  like 
Ms.  Tyler's  Jeremy. 

Looking  at  one  of  the  collages  (the  novel  is  a  mirror  of  its  protagonist's 
method).  Miss  Vinton  sees  this  quality  and  much  else: 

"This  man  with  the  rake,  slightly  stooped  and  motionless,  reminded  me  that 
life  is  nothing  but  motion  and  passes  too  quickly  for  us  to  observe  with  the 
naked  eye.  At  least,  for  me  to  observe.  Jeremy  has  no  trouble  whatsoever.  He 
sees  from  a  distance  at  all  times,  without  trying,  even  trying  not  to.  It  is  his 
condition.  He  lives  at  a  distance. 

1  have  one  quibble.  The  sequence  concerning  the  courtship  and  proposal  of 
Mary  Tell  should  have  been  told  from  her  point  of  view  for  here  Jeremy's 
mysteriousness  is  violated.  Otherwise,  none.  This  is  a  wise,  courageous  and 
beautiful  book.  However  strange  the  surface  detail  may  seem.  Celestial 
Navigation  can  be  read  as  the  spiritual  biography  of  every  artist.  As  such — and 
simply  as  a  fine  novel — it  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  books  published  in 
1974. 


Fred  Chappell 


Reprinted  w  ith  permission  of  The  Charlotte  Observer. 
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James  Applewhite  will  have  his  first  book  of  poems,  Statues  of  the  Grass, 
published  this  spring.  A  professor  of  English  at  Duke,  this  selection  is  from  his 
first  novel. 

Louis  Auld  lives  in  Durham  and  once  taught  French  at  Duke.  He  appeared  in 
last  spring's  Archive. 

David  Austin  lives  and  works  on  a  250-acre  ranch  in  Southwest  Texas.  When 
not  punching  cattle  or  drilling  for  oil,  he  drinks  Lone  Star  Beer  at  the  Prickly 
Pear  Saloon. 

Holly  Brubachis  everywhere. 

Peter  Burian  appeared  in  the  Fall,  1973  Archive  and  teaches  classics  at  Duke. 
Christian  Cooper:  academic  mercenary,  Philistine,  photographer.  "We  also 
walk-dogs;”  not  an  expert  on  anything. 

Hondi  Duncan:  British  by  berth,  will  run  in  an  artistic  caucus-race  this 
Thursday  at  two.  Prizes  will  be  awarded. 

Georgann  Eubanks,  a  Georgia  peach,  wants  to  start  a  Southern  students 
alliance  at  Duke. 

Florrie  Funk  will  be  doing  independent  study  with  James  Applewhite  in  the 
spring.  / 

Jan  Gibson  is  the  janitor  at  the  Great  Southeastern  Music  Hall  and 
Performing  Arts  Emporium  in  Atlanta. 

Freddi  Hamilton  appeared  in  the  1974  Chanticleer. 

W.  Brent  Hepburn  studies  esoteric  religion  and  Irish  women. 

Janet  Holmes  makes  her  first  appearance  in  The  Archive  as  a  sophomore. 
Clyde  L.  Hunsinger  knows  but  does  not  believe,  longing  for  his  soul  to  be 
still  and  wait. 

Steve  Hollaway  is  a  first-year  grad  student  in  English  from  Nashville  via 
Princeton.  He  is  interested  in  forging  a  Christian  literature  in  American. 

Donna  Landry,  an  Alabama  dirt  farmer,  thinks  all  poets  ought  to  be  taken  out 
and  shot. 

Charles  J.  Matthews  has  studied  with  James  Applewhite  and  appeared  in  the 
spring  Archive. 
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Bill  Marquess  is  studying  in  France  this  year. 

Steve  Miller  has  graced  the  pages  of  The  Archive  for  years. 

Jane  Paxton  is  a  1974  Duke  graduate  and  humanitarian  zoologist. 

Nick  Pearson  is  a  second-year  law  student. 

Bill  Price  is  a  first-year  law  student  and  a  general  lay-about. 

Peter  Policastro  is  a  transfer  student  from  Temple  and  a  chemistry  major. 
Donald  Slowik,  a  senior,  served  as  Poetry  editor  of  The  Archive  last  spring. 
He  has  studied  with  Denise  Levertov  and  Peter  Klappert. 

John  Stevenson  was  once  described  by  an  ex- Archive  editor  as  being  one  of 
“the  two  biggest  sexists  I  know." 

Len  Stewart  studied  poetry  writing  last  spring  with  James  Applewhite,  and 
once  lived  with  Ed  Harrison. 

Nancy  Gervais  Street,  new  to  Durham,  has  an  M.  A.  in  Creative  Writing  from 
Johns  Hopkins. 

David  Stirling,  a  1974  Duke  graduate,  won  second  place  in  last  year's  Anne 
Flexner  Contest  for  The  Fairy-Feller's  Masterstroke. 

Carl  Tandatnick  is  a  freshman  from  Long  Island,  majoring  in  Hindi-Urdu 
and  advanced  Kopelowitz,  who  says  hi  to  Mom,  Dad,  and  Mark. 

Jeff  Talmadge  is  built  for  speed,  not  comfort. 

Sue  Tifft  has  appeared  in  previous  Archives. 

Ron  Walker  has  also  studied  writing  with  James  Applewhite. 

Tim  Westmoreland  won  last  year's  Anne  Flexner  Contest.  “Prologue"  is  the 
beginning  of  a  novella  he  is  now  working  on. 

Mary  Jane  White  is  a  graduate  of  Reed  and  a  law  student  at  Duke. 

Evey  Wright,  if  every  ordained,  would  be  the  Right  Rev.  Ev.  Wright. 

Robyn  (Jnderdahl  appeared  in  last  spring's  Archive. 


The  Archive  wishes  to  acknowledge  Joe  Boone  who  designed  the  logo  on  the 
cover  of  last  spring's  Archive.  Its  excellence  has  earned  it  a  return  this  fall. 
Holly  Brubach  should  also  be  credited  with  the  water  color  on  last  spring's 
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Florrie  Funk 


February:  The  Artist’s  House  on  Sceamer  Mountain 


This  house  is  porcelain  with  crystal  windows. 

A  chiming  clock  marks  the  quarter  hours  into  lines 
smooth  as  candles,  and  cool  as  the  fog  that  hides 
the  valley  below  and  soft  as  an  open  rose. 

A  rose  with  a  wired  stem  in  a  crystal  vase 
watches  the  ceiling  and  breathes  the  scent  of  oils 
and  cedar  wood  and  English  tea  in  bowls 
of  Chinese  porcelain  with  feathers  of  steam  that  rise. 

In  the  windows  there  are  pictures  of  trees  in  a  turning  fog; 
bare,  cold,  mute  as  the  past. 

A  symphony  drifts  from  pine  beams  to  the  Persian  rug 
where  we,  who  are  visitors  here,  and  lovers,  pass 
aday  and  a  half  of  fragile  time.  Rose  leaves 
curlingand  cold  twigs  tapping  gently,  gently,  at  the  eaves. 
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Mary  Jane  White 


The  Dancers 


upstage 

so  easily  in  their  white  leotards 
the  men  stretch  especially  like  lions 
the  women  hunt  the  lights 
then  the  corners 

I  said  to  myself 

You  have  an  overly  Romantic  view  of  the  whole  thing 
I  said 

Yes  a  Romantic  overview  is  out  of  style 
which  of  course  explains  Nureyev? 
or  is  it  his  mouth 

mobile  throughout  the  performance 

which  explains  him 

the  sensuality  of  that 

which  is  as  I  understand  by  rumor 

a  kind  of  swearing  he  does 

onstage 


watching  closely  as  I  do 
I  have  seen  the  sweat  fly  from  some 
as  colors  from  the  centers  of  pinwheels 
and  practicing 
I  have  seen^sweat  drop  from  their  elbows 
as  they  plie 


and  again  on  the  last  plie^before 
they  go  center  to 

do  the  tricky  things — the  turns  and  leaps 
but  it  is  all  strenuous 

even  the  plies  before 

and  working  sometimes  below  the  level  of  their  studios 
1  have  heard  the  strange  and  ungainly  thumps  of  their  landing 
perhaps  they  were  even  falling  then 
I  can  recall 

a  young  Bolshoi  Swan  Lake  swan 
who  from  her  first  fouetttf 
began  to  lean  as  mime  comics  will 
slowly  lean  their  straight  bodies  out 

and  then  raise  themselves 
but  she  turning  as  she  was  on  one  point  toe 
fell  without  a  flutter 
heavily  on  her  side 
as  a  music  box  might  fall 
dropped  by  a  toddler 
on  its  heaviest  side 

tilted  up  from  the  floor  on  its  winding  key 
as  on  an  elbow 
she  was  up 
again  but  slowly 

1  remember  it  was  the  week. everyone  in  Moscow  had  flu 
and  the  graceless  undelicate  shopgirls 

drew  surgical  gauzes  over  their  faces 


<s 


When  Blake  Began  For  Us 


When  Blake  began  for  us. 

We  kept  with  eternal  intention 
The  sight  of  the  breath  he  drew, 
Thecolossal  sunthathecreated. 

By  silent  symbol,  his  eyes’  child. 

We  travell’d  thro'  plains  of  fire 
And  slept  to  sleep  in  the  light  of  life 
The  sun  that  was  a  sound  to  sense — 

A  mental  rhythm  stoked. 

By  hard  desire,  thoughts  chip 
From  mind’s  wet  clay  waters  sway. 
From  lights  flood,  moist  source  fades 
And  fire  cracks  the  eye — 

Somehow  whole  to  know 
The  sight  of  ancient  ice 
Aburstingthro’  to  fall. 

I  force  cold  circles 

Aroundand  round 

The  eternal  sun  that  we  had  etched 

Under  the  tree  on  the  plate 

Of  myleftknee. 


Brent  Hepburn 


Three  poems 


View  From  the  Air 


A  bright  rabble  of  choices 
overran  our  life  together 
and  as  we  chose 
clutched  us  apart,  that  spring. 

Going  then 

away  from  her,  returning  to  prowl 
the  blank  city  of  my  decision, 

in  flight 

over  a  desolate  sprawl  of  unthawing  Canada, 

I  looked  down  and  thought 

that  there  was  the  right  place 

to  try  love,  amid  the  snow 

and  the  stark  black  trunks  of  the  trees: 

two  alone  in  some  cabin  of  necessity,  forever 

rubbing  each  other  for  color 

in  the  white  wastes  of  the  earth. 


Sonnet  After  Ronsard 


O  I  would  be  a  ball  of  rain,  to  leap 
Through  her  dark  window  on  the  bending  wind. 
And  pond  upon  the  pale  volcanic  land 
That  is  my  lady  where  she  lies  asleep 

O  I  would  be  a  burning  bull,  who  tears 
The  dark  and  tender  grass  with  restless  hooves. 
Assailing  April  where  I  wait  my  love's 
Time-timid  coming  through  the  changing  airs 

O  I  would  be  a  diver  to  her  pool 

That  I  might  search  the  caverned  springs  that  fill 

The  white-arched  surgings  of  the  wave  of  love 

I  would  be  lord  of  darkness  and  decree 
This  night  eternal  that  I  should  not  be 
Stared  back  by  hard-eyed  dawn  into  myself. 


Mount  Desert 


We  stood  on  the  cliffs  in  a  storm  of  sunlight  and  saw  the  whole  coast 

Lift  from  the  sea  in  bright  rock-waves  foaming  with  forests,  the 
jewelled  cove 

Unclasp  to  the  ocean,  the  ocean  flex  in  long  green  swells  hacked  with 
silver 

Archipelagoes  of  light,  and  the  unimaged  unutterable  blue  of  the 
cloud-clean  sky 

Over  this  wild  dawnward  extreme  of  America,  Champlain's  Island  of 
Desert  Mountains. 

I  stood  there  beside  her,  not  touching,  full  of  the  view,  full  of  the  hard,  false. 

Extreme  cliff-dream  of  my  new  manhood, 
until 

She  walked  away  to  stand  at  the  edge,  looking  down.  Then  for  the 
first  time  I  heard 

The  hissing  explosions  beneath  us,  remembered  the  big  breakers 
heaving 

And  shuddering  apart  on  the  rocks,  the  claws  of  the  foam  reaching 
toward  her;  and  sudden  terror 

Shot  a  black  branch  through  my  chest.  I  had  been  a  boy  here  and  had 
climbed 

The  strictest  of  these  cliffs  in  lonely  joy,  the  long  days 

Splayed  on  my  back,  buoyed  up  by  the  whole  air,  as  little  afraid  as 
the  gulls  or  the  echoing  sunlight,  but  now 

I  want  no  more  of  that  view.  Love  is  our  fear  of  the  world.  As  I 
led  her  dow  n 

The  tide  of  her  moving  hip  was  vast  against  me;  the  dome  of  my  fear 

Arched  over  her  like  a  sky. 


Mike  Stanford 


Fishing 


Warm,  it  was  warm,  that  much  I  can  recall. 
Although  I've  lost  your  name  along  the  way. 

I’d  brought  a  blanket,  and  through  the  wall 
Of  trees  I  went,  before  the  start  of  day. 

To  find  you.  Yes  I  knew  I  wasafraid 
Of  the  shroud-mist  that  wrapped  around  my  feet. 
But  even  more  I  feared  you  had  not  stayed 
And  there  was  no  one  in  the  wood  to  meet. 

There!  I  could  see  the  fire  you  had  built. 

And  Dagmar’s  glowing  eyes  caught  the  flame — 
You  gave  me  raisin  tea,  and  in  the  silt 
Were  spices  that  you  could  not  name. 

Then  you  led  me  without  light  to  the  lake 
As  Dagmar  ran  ahead,  and  stopped  to  bark 
At  every  shadow,  until ,  half-awake. 

We  sat  and  waited  in  the  quiet  dark. 

The  frail  line  trailing  through  the  water.  Light 
Shattered  the  clouds,  and  still  there  was  no  bite. 


M.  Sandra  Hingston 


Lao  Rubert 


Graveside  Chatter 


You  are  the  mason 

and  when  you  threw  your  thick 

wetness  over  me,  ( being 

ignorant  of  common  building  materials), 

I  thought  your  touch  would 

make  me  malleable. 

Would  I  have  resisted  you, 
builderof  my  mausoleum, 
had  I  known  you  were 
packing  me  stiffly  within  the 
poison  of  my  own  stone? 

We  built  this  tomb  together,  up 
to  my  armpits,  partners 
ona  construction  crew,  but 
you 

whistling, 

mustfinishit. 


Robyn  Under dahl 


The  Bridal  Color 


Norma  drew  the  curtains  open  and  the  walls  of  the  sewing  room  were  was!  1 
in  thin  grey  light.  Across  the  room  the  sewing  machine  crouched  in  a  dim  corn .  I 
The  green  silk  needed  to  be  made  into  pajamas  for  Lowell. 

She  plodded  softly  in  her  slippers  down  to  the  kitchen.  Lowell  was  gone;  a 
kitchen  light  was  on.  Norma  turned  it  off  and  poured  herself  a  cup  of  coffee.  Js 
sat  in  the  chair  by  the  window  to  watch  the  morning  come.  It  was  going  to  bi 
grey  sunrise  and  perhaps  a  hazy  day,  the  kind  where  you  don’t  see  the  sun  ui  1 
midday.  Lowell  would  be  in  his  office  by  now.  She  pictured  it  a  dark-pane  1 
room  with  creamy  carpeting.  The  walls  would  be  lined  with  books.  At  eight  ;] 
knew  he  had  a  graduate  seminar  on  .  .  .  was  it  Hebrew  poetry?  Norma  wondeil 
what  he  looked  like  in  front  of  a  classroom.  Did  they  call  him  Professor  Vicke  ? 
Did  they  hope  to  be  such  great  scholars  someday? 

She  refilled  her  cup.  The  greyness  in  the  room  was  dissolving  now  and 
colors  in  the  wallpaper  emerged.  Pale  light  from  the  window  fell  across  the  fat 5 
of  her  three  children  in  the  oval  frame.  In  two  weeks  they  would  all  be  togeth .  ] 
Jill  was  to  be  home  fora  month. 

The  ground  outside  was  dry  and  yellow  with  the  dead  grass  of  winter.  Patch! 
of  dirty,  weathered  snow  remained  from  last  week's  snowfall.  Norma  buttoi  lj 
her  bathrobe  up  to  her  neck.  It  was  pleasant  just  to  sit  looking  out  the  windo.1 
Soon  she  would  get  moving.  Soon  move. 

Two  hours  yet  before  the  stores  would  open.  Perhaps  shopping  forgifts  woilj 
fill  the  whole  day.  Norma  was  forty-nine  and  now  at  last,  on  the  brink  of  tit 
menopausal  decade,  she  had  all  the  time  she  had  always  thought  she  wanted. 

Cars  rolled  past,  evenly  paced,  each  driver  keeping  one  eye  on  the  road,  t|: 
other  on  his  watch.  Ten  till  eight ..  .  nine  till ....  It  was  a  light  as  it  would  get  not 
She  would  wear  her  red  coat. 


She  drove  through  level  after  level  of  the  parking  ramp  until  she  reached  t: 
top  where  there  was  no  roof.  And  when  Norma  got  out  of  her  car  a  man  v\j> 
waiting  for  her.  He  was  friendly .  The  wind  was  raw  and  she  pulled  on  her  glove; 

“Hey!  You  there  in  the  red — welcome  to  Level  7!”  He  came  toward  her m 
half-run  and  she  saw  that  he  was  retarded.  She  headed  for  the  elevator  and  :: 
trailed  her.  “Hey,  ain’t  you  the  one  I  danced  with  at  the  cafe  last  night?  Ain’t  yi 
Susie?" 


Robyn  Underdahl 
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She  pushed  the  button.  "No,  I'm  afraid  you've  mistaken  me  for  someone 
else."  Hurry ,  elevator! 

"  Auyh,  see  ya  there  tonight  .  .  .  ."  He  tumbled  through  a  series  of  non-word 
sounds. 

She  kept  her  face  toward  the  elevator  door,  resisting  the  urge  to  order  him 
away. 

"Remember  my  dog  I  was  telling  ya?  Well  he  got  sick  because  I  fed  him 
some — ” 

Norma  stepped  into  the  elevator  and  pushed  the  close-door  button  and  the 
man's  silly,  talking  face  was  at  last  shut  off  after  "some  tunafish."  He  lives  in  a 
world  of  his  own,  she  thought,  and  the  elevator  floated  her  down  to  the  world  of 
stores  and  gifts  and  hurrying  people,  mostly  housewives. 

As  every  year,  crowds  of  women  and  delighted  children  gathered  around  the 
windows  of  Dayton's.  Norma  stood  on  tiptoe  to  see  the  display  nearest  her.  A 
wooden  Santa  Claus  bowed  mechanically  and,  smiling,  caught  her  eye  as  he 
straightened  up.  She  began  to  smile  at  him  but  relaxed  her  facial  muscles  as  she 
became  aware  of  a  woman  staring  at  her.  One  doesn  Vsmileat  toy  Santas. 

The  wind  was  chilling  her  and  she  walked  into  Dayton's,  thankful  for  the  hot 
blowing  air  in  the  entry  way.  Linens  of  blues,  yellows,  pinks  drifted  past,  many  of 
them  far  too  nice  to  sleep  on.  Lowell’s  parents  had  given  them  satin  sheets  one 
year.  They  all  laughed  and  exclaimed  what  an  elegant  gift  and  she  had  almost  put 
them  on  the  bed  that  January,  but  Lowell  would  have  thought  her  silly. 

Norma  searched  dutifully  for  gifts.  As  usual,  she  hadn't  any  idea  what  to  get 
for  Lowell.  He  needed  nothing.  All  his  needs — even  all  his  desires — were 
intellectual  and  how  could  she  satisfy  such  needs?  Too  soon  she  grew  tired  and 
sat  down  to  rest  on  the  bench  in  the  book  department. 

She  glanced  at  the  books  displayed  nearest  her:  Ratiocination  and  Your 
Daydreams  ( but  surely  Lowell  had  no  daydreams  and  what  was  ratiocination  ?). 
Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  ( poetry  would  not  do).  Perhaps  in  one  of  the 
smallershopson  the  mall  something  would  catch  hereye. . . . 

The  day  had  grown  colder.  Santa  Claus  was  walking  toward  her,  fat  and  jolly 
and  probably  needingacoffee break.  Shesmiledat  him. 

"Good  morning  Madam!  And  what  do  yon  want  for  Christmas?"  He  extended 
his  hand. 

"What do  / want  forChristmas?"  Shegiggled.  "Merry Christmas,  Santo." 

"You  must  want  something!" 

She  stared  at  him. 

"Well,  Merry  Christmas  to  you."  He  walkedonandgreetedachild. 

Right  now  Norma  wanted  a  piece  of  the  fudge  in  the  window  of  Fanny  May's. 
But  she  walked  staunchly  past  the  small  candy  store,  determined  to  get  some 
Christmas  shopping  done.  Across  the  street,  the  toy  Santa  Claus  still  bowed 
mechanically  in  Dayton's  window,  each  time  opening  his  eyes  and  his  smiling 
mouth.  And  what  do  you  want  forChristmas? 

Norma  did  not  know  what  she  wanted  for  Christmas.  It  wasn't  that  she  was  a 
generous  person  and  sacrificed  for  others.  In  fact,  she  always  received  lovely 
gifts  from  Lowell  and  the  children.  She  was  just  .  .  .  selfless.  No,  that  sounded 
complimentary.  A  nobody?  But  she  was  somebody:  Norma  Vickers.  She  lived  in 
the  stucco  house  on  Elkhart  Avenue.  Wife  of  Dr.  Low — wife  of  ?  She  tried  to 
picture  herself  standing  next  to  Dr.  Lowell  Vickers.  He  was  two  inches  taller  and 
swelling  in  the  middle  every  year,  but  what  color  were  his  eyes  and  what  was  the 
shape  of  his  face? 
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Naturally  Norma  was  proud  to  be  Lowell's  wife.  He  was  one  of  th 
University's  most  revered  professors.  But  a  scholarly  man  must  be  devoted  t 
studying  or  he  will  not  be  scholarly.  He  must  spend  most  of  his  evenings  in  th 
stillness  of  a  fourth  floor  office  pouring  over  ancient  volumes  of  ancient  world' 
She  thought  of  that  shy,  studious  college  junior  she  had  married  and  those  fas 
fast  years  of  working  and  having  babies  while  Lowell  studied,  working  when  h 
could.  His  career  had  been  a  fluid,  colorful  dream  dancing  in  their  imagination 
then.  Perhaps  it  was  a  fluid,  colorful  reality  for  him  now.  At  what  point  had 
danced  on  ahead,  leaving  her  coated  with  the  dust  of  its  passing? 

Small  white  snowflakes  waltzed  around  her  ankles,  refusing  to  cling  t 
anything.  Norma  felt  warm.  She  loved  snow.  It  was  a  cold,  dry  snow  which  wa 
good  because  it  would  be  light  and  easy  to  shovel.  Having  reached  the  corner,  sh 
turned  around  and  retraced  her  steps  until  she  was  once  again  at  the  doorway  c 
Fanny  May's.  She  walked  into  the  tiny  store,  bought  one  pound  of  fudge,  an 
emerged  feeling  very  definite  in  her  bright  red  coat.  With  the  live  Santa  out  c 
sight,  she  was  the  only  bright  spot  of  any  size  on  the  street.  She  was  the  foes 
point  of  the  scene.  The  source  of  every  yellow  mitten  or  brightly  colored  ha1 
Walking  down  the  center  of  the  narrow  mall,  she  radiated  vitality  to  the  thing 
nearest  her:  they  were  persons  who  wore  colors  and  talked  in  musical  tones.  A 
the  distance  from  her  increased,  people  were  strangers  in  muted  shades  an 
voices,  objects  were  shrouded  in  watery  brown.  Farthest  away,  buildings  o 
silent  concrete  lined  the  mall. 

Her  cheeks  burned  in  defense  against  the  chill  wind.  Slipping  a  piece  of  fudg 
out  of  the  white  bag,  she  began  to  nibble  on  it,  not  evercaring  that  people  saw  he 
eatingon  the  street. 

Norma  no  longer  felt  like  shopping.  She  walked  briskly  and  liked  the  clappin 
sound  her  shoes  made  on  the  pavement.  It  was  a  day  to  do  something  fur 
something  new.  But  she  had  been  in  all  the  stores.  She  had  eaten  on  top  of  th 
Radisson.  She  had  done  everything,  been  everywhere,  and  it  was  gettinr  Idei 
The  snow  was  staying  on  the  sidewalk  now,  almost  opaque  already. 

Perhaps  she  would  make  a  friend.  But  that  was  something  that  just  happened  ti 
you.  No  one  had  really  spoken  to  her  all  day  except  a  retarded  man.  And  he  was 
distant  from  heras  Lowell. 

What  was  Lowell  doing  now?  Yesterday  she  had  thought  about  having  Jill' 
horse  sent  to  her  at  college.  What  would  Lowell  think?  Did  he  miss  Jill  too?  Sh 
pictured  him  typing  away  on  a  book.  The  mahogany  desk.  The  grey  suit.  Ligh 
reflecting  off  the  smooth  top  of  his  head.  The  window  behind  him  and,  outside 
the  snow  falling  silent  and  oblivious  to  his  work.  And  he  would  be  absorbed  in  hi 
work  and  unaware  of  the  snow. 

Shecould  visit  him. 

But  no,  it  would  be  better  to  go  home  and  finish  the  pajamas. 

The  snow  had  felt  nice  on  her  hot  face  but  her  toes  were  aching  with  cold  b 
now  and  she  was  glad  to  be  back  in  her  car.  She  moved  the  temperature  guage  u 
to  80  so  the  heater  would  work  faster.  Lowell  said  that  was  foolish,  that  th 
heater  worked  at  a  f i  xed  rate  no  matter  what  goal  you  set  for  i  t . 

She  forgot  to  turn  on  7th  Street.  She  turned  at  the  next  corner  insteac 
University  Avenue.  Eventually  it,  too,  would  lead  home.  But  no — Universit 
wouldcurveaway  west.  Tothe  University.  Did  she  dare? 

Norma  was  hot.  She  pulled  the  lever  down  to  65.  Cool  air  rushed  out  at  heran 
she  pretended  she  was  outside  and  the  snow  was  falling  right  on  her  face  instea 
of  on  the  windshield.  It  would  cling  to  her  eyelashes  and  look  so  fresh. 


Rob vn  Unilerdahl 
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She  checked  the  rear  view  mirror  and  found  that  she  didn't  look  at  all  like  a 
fresh  young  girl.  Looking  down  at  herself,  she  wondered  why  she  had  worn  the 
redcoat.  Why  was  the  redcoat  in  /jc/closet? 

From  ten  miles  over  the  speed  limit,  she  slowed  down  to  ten  miles  below.  She 
wouldn't  want  to  get  there  too  quickly.  What  were  they  to  talk  about?  Jill's 
horse?  She  would  make  it  sound  very  important. 

But  where  was  his  office?  Where  on  earth  was  41 9  Drew  Hall? 

Suddenly  she  slowed  the  car  almost  to  a  dead  halt.  She  had  just  had  a  terrible 
thought:  the  door  would  swing  open  wide  at  her  first  soft  knock  and  she  would 
face  a  roomful  of  professors  all  standing  around  on  the  creamy  carpeting. 
Gentlemen,  this  is  my  wife,  Norma.  Lowell  had  introduced  her  to  professors 
before.  But  she  had  been  prettier  then.  Pregnant  too,  and  it  hadn't  mattered  that 
she  never  went  to  college.  My  what  an  unusual  wife  you  have,  Lowell!  She's  so . . 
so  humble!  Tears  started  to  her  eyes.  She  hated  herself  for  embarassing  Lowell. 
She  was  no  good  to  him  at  all. 

There  was  still  time  to  turn  back. 

But  professors  were  never  rude  and  always  reserved.  They  would  never  make 
such  blunt  comments.  In  fact,  they  rarely  spoke  to  women  at  all  and  she  had 
nothing  to  fear.  Besides,  she  hated  this  neighborhood  with  its  tumbling 
tenements  and  shacks  and  dirty  children  and  dogs,  and  the  quickest  way  to  get 
out  of  it  was  just  to  stay  on  this  street. 

She  joined  the  long  procession  of  cars  marching  across  Washington  Avenue 
Bridge.  The  snow  was  falling  thickly  now  and  the  day  had  darkened  with 
snow-clouds  so  that  it  seemed  like  late  afternoon,  though  it  was  only  eleven 
o'clock.  The  cars  were  like  so  many  elephants  linked  trunk  and  tail — the 
headlights  of  each  car  reachingjust  to  the  bumper  of  the  next.  Norma  turned  hers 
on  too  and  her  blue  Chevrolet  blended  smoothly  with  the  others.  They  marched 
over  the  frozen  river  in  silence. 

Off  the  bridge,  she  recognized  the  buildings  as  University  buildings  but  didn't 
know  what  any  of  them  were.  Before  she  had  driven  one  block,  she  found  a 
parking  lot  next  to  a  new  building.  Students  emerged  every  few  seconds  in  twos 
and  threes.  Maybe  there  would  be  an  office  inside  where  she  could  ask  how  to 
find  Drew  Hall.  Lowell  had  talked  about  it  being  near  the  bridge.  Was  there 
another  bridge?  She  felt  tired  at  the  thought  of  wandering  lost  around  the 
campus.  It  was  like  being  in  a  foreign  country.  Lowell's  country.  What  language 
did  they  speak  here?  She  would  finally  find  his  office,  ready  to  collapse  from 
exhaustion  and  there  would  be  a  woman  standing  in  the  doorway,  a  small 
secretary  type,  dressed  in  a  smartly-tailored  pantsuit.  They  would  be  conversing 
in  that  language.  She  would  try  to  speak  to  Lowell.  He  would  not  be  able  to 
understand  her.  Perhaps  he  would  not  even  recognize  her. 

Norma  was  thoroughly  angry  with  herself  now.  She  had  not  even  left  the  city 
limits  and  no  one  was  going  to  be  speaking  any  thing  but  English. 

She  was  in  a  large,  dimly  lit  room  full  of  tables.  Students  were  scattered  around 
the  room  in  small  groups,  sort  of  lying  on  the  chairs.  It  made  her  nervous.  Some 
of  them  probably  knew  Lowell.  (Professor  Vickers.)  Would  they  be  surprised  if 
they  knew  she  was  his  wife?  What  if  one  of  them  asked  w  hat  her  name  was  ?  She 
would  make  up  a  name.  Norma  Brown. 

There  was  a  long  counter  and  behind  it  four  women,  ranging  in  age  from 
twenties  to  fifties,  sat  typing.  Norma  set  her  purse  on  the  counter  and  waited. 
They  didn't  look  up.  Glancing  around,  Norma  noticed  a  large  map  of  the  campus 
on  the  wall  behind  her.  She  found  Drew  Hall  under  the  alphabetical  listing  of 
buildings:  H7.  Now  she  found  H  on  the  horizontal  scale  and  7  on  the  vertical  scale 
and  the  square  where  they  met.  And  there  was  Washington  Avenue  Bridge 
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slanting  into  her  square  and  there  was  Drew  Hall.  She  could  walk  there.  She  felt 
like  thanking  the  map. 

Two  inches  of  snow  had  accumulated.  Norma  was  glad  for  the  white  woolen 
muffler  she  had  knit  for  herself  this  fall.  She  walked  back  toward  the  bridge.  Just 
one  block  up  the  river  should  be  the  building.  It  was  colder  along  here,  high  upon 
the  river  bank.  The  icy  white  wind,  filled  with  snow,  came  sweeping  off  the 
frozen  surface  and  cut  up  under  her  coat,  chilling  her  up  to  her  midriff.  Looking 
back,  she  saw  the  bridge  stretching  straight  and  grey  across  the  white  river.  The 
pairs  of  lights  still  flowed  across  it.  When  had  she  last  crossed  that  bridge?  The 
stores  she  went  to,  the  doctor,  the  golf  course,  everything  she  needed  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river. 

At  the  end  of  the  block,  she  turned  up  the  street  and  found  that  she  was  now  in 
front  of  the  old  brick  building  she  had  been  huddling  next  to.  A  dozen  steps  above 
her  were  heavy  wooden  double  doors  and  above  them  she  couldjust  make  out  the 
eroded  name.  Drew  Hall.  Gripping  the  rail,  she  pulled  herself  up  the  stairs, 
anxious  for  the  warm  interior. 

The  door  sw  ung  closed.  The  cold  was  outside  now.  She  was  inside  a  dark  warm 
building. 

Drew  Hall  lookeda  lot  like  South  High.  Dim,  tunnel-like  halls,  high  green  walls 
painted  that  musty  green  they  used  to  paint  all  schools,  smooth  stone  floors  that 
amplified  the  scraping  sound  of  your  feet  so  much  you  felt  like  walking  in  your 
stocking  feet.  And  what  was  she  doing  in  such  a  building?  .  .  .  oh,  yes, — she  had 
come  to  see  Lowell. 

She  was  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  and  there  was  a  wide  stairway  leading  up.  As 
she  climbed  the  stairs  a  little  girl's  voice  rang  down  to  her:  "It  will  be  three 
weeks.  Sir.  Shall  I  bring  them  here?"  Now  an  old  man:  "That  will  be  just  fine, 
missy.  Wesureappreciate  yourcomingaround  here,  we  do.” 

As  Norma  reached  the  third  floor  she  saw  the  girl  walking  toward  her,  smiling 
out  of  a  round  green  beret.  Norma  didn't  want  any  Girl  Scout  cookies.  You  never 
wanted  the  things  people  were  trying  to  sell  you.  She  smiled  at  the  girl  and  hoped 
that  the  girl  would  like  her,  would  think  that  she  was  a  nice  lady.  How  did  one  talk 
to  a  ten-year-old?  Her  own  children  were  grown  and  it  had  been  so  long  since  Jill 
or  Mary  had  worn  the  green  uniforms  and  the  soft,  round  hats. 

"Hello.  Would  you  like  to  buy  some  Girl  Scout  cookies?" 

"Well,  I  don't  think — " 

"Caroline!  What  are  you  doing  here?"  A  sallow  but  jovial-looking  man  came 
out  from  a  closet.  He  had  wispy  hair  and  carried  a  sponge. 

"I'm  selling  cookies.  Daddy.  I  sold  more  boxes  here  last  year  than  on  any  other 
block  I  worked." 

"You  don't  think  you  ought  to  be  in  school  today?" 

"Huh  uh.  I  was  too  sick  to  go  to  school  this  morning  and  Mama  said  I  could  go 
outsellingthisafternoon  if  I  didn't  go  tocrfar." 

"Ohh."  the  custodian  said,  humoring  his  daughter.  Hewinkedat  Norma,  who 
was  caught  in  the  midst  of  the  scene. 

"Oh,  there's  Mr.  Whittager!  He  bought  four  boxes  last  year!"  The  round  green 
hat  bounced  away  down  the  hall  after  an  elderly  man  at  the  other  end. 

As  Norma  looked  up  her  eyes  could  not  avoid  the  friendly  eyes  of  the 
custodian.  "Such  a  child!"  he  said.  "She's  a  darling,"  Norma  said,  and  out  of  the 
corner  of  her  eye  she  caught  the  welcome  sign.  Ladies,  on  the  door  nearest  her. 
"Excuse  me."  she  said  and  ducked  inside. 

Refuge.  From  what?  A  kind  man  who  loves  his  daughter?  He  would  never 
make  a  passat  her.  Would  never  even  think  of  it  because  he  was  out  of  her — well, 
whose  class  was  she  in?  Lowell  s,  but  no,  not  Lowell's.  There  was  a  difference 
between  them  because  Lowell  was  too  smart.  And  the  custodian  was  a  custodian 
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(and  a  man)  and  the  girl  scout  was  a  child.  There  were  lots  of  differences:  college, 
money,  sex,  age  ....  Then  how  could  it  be  that  other  middle-aged  housewives 
were  the  most  distant  of  all? 

She  opened  the  window  all  the  way  and  the  cool  snow  rushed  into  her  face, 
soothing  the  closed,  tired  lids  of  her  eyes.  She  decided  that  the  difference  wasn't 
any  of  those  things.  It  was  like  the  blizzard:  not  made  out  of  anything  at  all.  Only 
little  drops  of  water  frozen  into  crystals.  The  doctor  had  told  her  once  that  every 
cell  in  her  body  was  made  mostly  of  water  too.  It  wasn't  so  strange  after  all  that 
she  felt  so  cozy  and  at  home  in  the  blizzard.  She  loved  the  opaque  walls  that 
moved  in  so  close  that  you  couldn't  see  the  next  person.  She  loved  it  when  they 
grew'  whiter  and  whiter  until  you  couldn't  see  your  own  feet. 

Norma  opened  her  eyes.  Everything  she  could  see  was  covered  with  snow. 
She  closed  the  window  and  turned  to  the  mirror.  Her  face  was  cold  and  damp  and 
there  was  a  tingling  feeling  under  the  skin.  But  her  cheeks  were  white  and  her 
nose  was  red  and  running.  Not  that  it  would  matter.  When  was  the  last  time 
Lowell  had  said  anything?  What  did  he  think  of  her  hairstyle?  She  arranged  the 
stiff  curls  around  her  face.  And  when  was  the  last  time  she  had  even  thought  to 
look  at  him  that  way? 

The  custodian  was  still  in  the  hall.  Norma  smiled  graciously  as  she  passed  him 
and  mounted  the  stairs  to  the  fourth  floor. 

Up  here  the  hall  was  a  different  color.  It  was  a  shade  of  orangey-pink  with  the 
brownness  of  age  well  settled  into  it.  The  doors  were  nice  too — that  glossy  golden 
kind  of  wood  with  numbers  painted  on  carefully  in  black,  415.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  sickening  tightness  in  her  stomach  and  Norma  wanted  to  cry.  415!  She  was 
a  few  steps  away  from  419.  What  was  she  doing  here?  What  right  did  she  have? 
What  reason?  The  hall  was  already  long  and  narrow  behind  her.  the  stairs  very  far 
away.  She  must  have  been  walking  fast.  The  stairway  ahead  was  closer  but  less 
accessible .  She  could  not  pass  Lowell' s  door  and  go  down  the  stairs  and  out . 

In  the  long  hall  behind  her  a  door  opened  and  students  began  to  pour  out, 
launching  their  deep,  loud  voices  down  the  hall,  propelling  her  toward  Lowell's 
door. 

419.  Closed.  Cool  to  the  touch  of  her  damp  palms.  That  awful  clutching  ached 
in  her  chest  and  tears  stung  her  eyes.  Students  coming  fast  now  and  she  had  to 
knock  you  couldn't  just  stand  at  a  door  and  look  dumb  but  how  could  she  knock 
and  why,  w/iywas  she  here. 

She  knocked  and  there  was  no  answer.  She  felt  weak  and  dropped  her  hand  to 
the  door  knob.  It  turned  slightly  under  the  weight  of  her  hand.  It  was  unlocked. 
She  opened  the  door  and  stepped  into  an  empty  office.  Lowell,  she  said  to 
herself.  Perhaps  it  wasn't  his  office.  Perhaps  she  had  the  wrong  number  in  her 
mind  and  it  wasn't  419at  all.  Perhaps  it  wasn't  Drew  Hall,  wasn't  the  University 
but  some  college  somewhere  in  some  town. 

She  found  proof:  a  small  picture  of  herself  on  the  desk.  When  had  it  been 
taken?  It  was  flattering,  though  her  hair  was  out  of  place.  She  was 
laughing — caught  off  guard? 

The  window  faced  the  river  but  the  snow  was  coming  down  so  thickly  now  that 
Norma  could  see  no  further  than  the  cars  parked  along  the  street  below. 

The  door  opened  and  she  whirled  around  to  face  Lowell.  She  should  have 
waited  in  the  hall  until  he  returned.  She  had  barged  right  in  and  marched  over  to 
the  windowas  if  she  owned  the  place. 

He  broke  the  silence.  "Hello,  dear."  His  voice  was  high.  “It's  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  find  you  here."  Could  he  be  nervous?  Probably  he  was  a  little 
shocked,  a  little  alarmed,  to  find  her  here 
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"Yes.  I  just — your  door  was  unlocked  and.  I'm  sorry,  I  came  .  .  He  looked 
peculiar.  His  cheek  was  twitching.  She  tired  hard  to  remember  why  she  had 
come. 

"No,  don't  apologize,  Norma.  You're  always  welcome  here."  His  voice  was 
deep  again.  "I  had  just  gone  out  to  get  a  snack.  We  must  have  just  missed  each 
other." 

He  held  a  Hershey's  chocolate  bar,  partially  unwrapped,  in  his  left  hand.  How 
odd.  She  had  never  known  him  to  eat  candy.  He  set  it  down  on  the  desk  next  to  a 
small  coffee  pot,  the  kind  you  can  buy  in  any  appliance  store.  Getting  another 
plastic  cup  out  of  a  drawer,  he  poured  two  cups  of  coffee  and  handed  her  one. 
"Here.  This'll  warm  the  blizzard  out  of  you." 

They  sat  down,  he  in  his  desk  chair,  she  in  a  wooden  chair  pulled  near  the  desk. 
She  remembered  why  she  had  come  and  told  him  her  idea  for  Jill.  He  thought  it 
was  a  fine  idea.  Then  she  asked  him  if  all  professors  had  coffee  pots  in  their 
offices  and  he  explained  how  Jim  and  Clyde  used  to  stop  in  for  coffee  and  break 
the  monotony,  but  now  their  offices  were  in  the  new  building. 

"Why  didn't  you  move  too?”  she  asked. 

"At  the  time,  staying  in  Drew  Hall  seemed  wise  in  the  interest  of  my  work.  1 
was  just  developing  my  theories  on  the  origin  of  hieroglyphics  in  Egyptian 
culture."  She  couldn't  remember  if  he  had  mentioned  this  topic  before. 

"Are  you  going  to  write  a  book  about  that?" 

Lowell  sighed  and  pulled  at  the  loose  skin  under  his  chin.  “  I  suppose  I  am."  He 
stood  up  and  walked  to  the  window.  “I  suppose,"  he  said,  "that  I  will  begin  to 
write  it  up  formally  this  week  or  next." 

"Oh,"  she  said,  not  knowing  what  else  to  say.  "I  bought  you  some  fudge, 
Lowell .  It's  probably  better  than  that  chocolate  bar." 

He  turned  swiftly  away  from  the  window.  "How  thoughtful,  Norma!" 

She  smiled  with  pleasure.  "Well,  I  really  bought  it  for  myself,  but  I'vealready 
had  a  few  pieces  and  you  can  have  the  rest. ' ' 

"Thank  you.  Do  you  have  to  rush  back  home?" 

"No." 

He  checked  his  watch.  "  It's  almost  noon.  Why  don't  you  stay  and  have  lunch 
with  me?" 

They  decided  to  eat  in  the  cafeteria  in  the  student  union.  Lowell  said  the  food 
was  "quite  edible,  really"  and  in  this  weather  they  would  want  someplace  close. 
"That's  fine,"  Norma  said.  "  My  car  is  parked  right  by  it." 

J  ust  before  they  went  out  the  wooden  doors  of  Drew  Hall  they  stopped  to  wrap 
their  mufflers  around  their  heads  and  put  on  their  gloves.  When  they  opened  the 
door,  snow  blew  in  at  them  before  they  stepped  outside.  The  wind  was  loud  and 
they  did  not  even  attempt  conversation  but  rounded  the  cornerand  walked  close 
along  the  side  of  the  building,  arms  linked  for  balance.  The  sidewalk  was  long 
since  buried.  By  the  end  of  the  block  Lowell  was  limping just  slightly  because  the 
cold  made  pains  float  along  the  muscle  in  his  right  leg.  At  the  corner  there  was  a 
narrow  path  in  the  snow  and  Lowell  stepped  down  the  curb  and  into  the  street 
ahead  of  her.  A  car  was  coming  and  he  quickened  his  pace  to  get  out  of  its  way, 
beckoning  to  her  to  follow.  She  started  to  follow  but  her  shoes  were  slippery  on 
the  new  snow  so  she  hung  back  and  waited  for  the  car  to  pass. 

The  snow  fell  thick  and  silent  like  time  between  them  and  across  the  street  she 
saw  Lowell — a  dark  shape  in  the  whiteness,  devoid  of  colorand  motion.  Already 
the  snow  was  collecting  on  the  shoulders  of  his  coat.  It  gave  him  the  look  of  one 
frozen  stiff  upright  and  doomed  to  be  a  snowman  by  nightfall.  Norma  felt  very 
grey  under  her  red  coat  and  hated  herself  for  having  loved  the  blizzard  that 
stiffened  him. 


The  New  People 


The  new  people,  the  paintings  found 
around  the  last  corner  of  the  exhibit: 

how  I  always  foresee  them 
unknown  to  either  of  us: 

(out  of  the  dull  day,  a  pause  in  the  rain) 
the  culture  of  life  is  a  dying  garden 

until  the  Executioner  changes  purpose 
and  hangs  you  in  my  eye. 


Ed  Harrison 


Holiday  Mornings:  Jonathan  T roy's  Christmas 


Love  will  I  spend  this  day  naked. 

Shall  I  not  dress  when  I  arise? 

I  will  wash  my  fine  body  carefully. 

Shave  myself  sw  eetly  as  if  you  were  coming. 
Remove  every  drop  of  my  blood  from  my  face. 
Today  I  will  layout  my  bed  in  fresh  sheets 
As  if  you  were  coming,  were  coming. 

I  think  of  the  taste  of  you: 

Here  I  am,  love,  among  my  green  plants. 
Sweeping  my  floor  briskly. 

Longing  for  the  flavor  of  your  rich  almond  mouth 
Thy  ilke  noble  knight — 

Is  sene  his  knighthood  and  hisgrete  might: 

I  monument  this  nakedness  to  you. 

For  ten  days  naked, pure. 

Awaiting  your  coming. 

My  proud  hands  evade  my 
Warmingloins. 

How  han  ye  ferdand  doon  whyl  ye  be  there? 
Brown  as  wine  now  in  the  Christmas  sun. 

Turn  into  fernshade,  cousinsong,  to 
The  abundance  of  absurdity  of 
Youramantilladoand  ice. 

I  will  not  fearthose  revels,  and  if 
Your  woman  brood  in  her  kitchen. 

Threaten  you  with  terrors,  call  youchild. 

You  will  say:  I  must  back  to  Jonathan — 

You  u  /Y/say.  love:  I  must  back? 

If  she  asks  where  are 

The  golden  apples  of  your  future  days 

Won  t  youanswer  Where  will  be 

The  silver  flashings  of  my  ocean  nights. 

The.jets.  sharp  kisses,  brimmings: 

Where  are  the  swellings  home? 

Say  you:  We  must  back  to  Troy. 

Say:  We  must  back. 

Passion  is  numbing  me, 

Iceon  my  tongue,  tastingof  bitteralmond. 
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Better  to  spend  this  day  covered. 

In  unwashed  clothes  against  the  joy  of  the  holidays. 
For  twenty-three  minutes  I  run  in  the  park; 
Wet-chested.  I  think  of  yourbody  with  mine. 

Long  for  your  coming. 

Sweat  stays,  the  beard  sharpens. 

I  have  injured  my  face  in  the  hedgeof  the  park. 

My  bedisdark  with  theoilsof  my  flesh, 

I  long  for  your  coming,  your  coming. 

I  wish  for  your  odors,  the  shock  of  tobacco. 

I  dedicate  my  humiliation  to  you: 

For  ten  days  defiled,  drinking  whiskey. 

Awaiting  your  coming. 

My  greedy  hands  do  not  touch 
My  angry  loins. 


R.  Butters 
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Two  poems 


Moral  Landscape,  with  Birds  and  Trees 


You  broke  our  date.  You  said  your  brother 
Flew  into  town,  and  being  a  lover 
Needed  company  —  not  yours  necessarily. 
You  had  nothing  to  say  against  incest. 

I  know,  I  know  —  he  was  restless. 

He  wanted  to  move,  fly,  or  fall  perhaps 
Around  lowly  Cincinnati.  For  the  rest. 

The  line  left  below  your  penthouse 

Seemed  blue  cedars,  pining  through  mouths 
Of  tar.  But  how  gladly  we  were 
Trunks  and  thin  branches,  when  the  more 
You  used  us,  the  less  we  felt  depressed. 

Sad  branches,  bent  before  breaking, 

Ache;  then  rend  with  weight  of  taking. 
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Christmas 


The  day  was  pleasurable. 

Inured  to  the  residence 
Of  spiritual  hunger,  mother  and  father 
Celebrated  their  divorce.  Later,  they  gave  me 
The  key  to  the  Mercedes,  and  I  searched 
The  suburbs  for  something  to  eat.  Surprised — 

I  was  surprised  to  find  La  Rosa's 

Open  on  a  holiday  and  at  nine  o'clock,  though  really 

I  was  surprised  to  find  it  at  all.  The  night. 

Clustered  with  cold  and  ice,  swallowed  everything 
Except  the  sign,  lit  flawlessly  against  sky. 

With  nothing  else  open  anywhere. 

It  was  exciting. 


My  waiter,  shiny  son  of  the  owner. 

Flaunted  red  pants.  So  kind  to  me.  he  spoke 
Only  once.  For  my  amusement,  a  delicious-looking 
Group  of  high-school  girls,  cloistral  in  shadow 
And  chocolate  Catholic,  married  Jesus 
Sweetly  in  their  sighs.  They  had  come  ostensibly 
Out  of  nowhere.  They  had  come  from  a  service 
At  the  church  next  door.  The  juke-box  spun 
A  soft,  dim  sound  around  them  and  the  booths 
Adjacent,  and  I  contentedly  read 
A  book  of  metaphysics,  which  in  truth  was  a  book 
Of  life  at  the  time. 


If  only  I  could  teach  them  theology. 

If  only  I  were  a  high-school  teacher 
With  a  penchant  for  thighs  in  blue  jeans. 

The  waiter  brought  my  check,  which  he'd  signed 
On  the  back  in  adolescent  script: 

"Merry  Christmas.  Jerry." 

How  had  he  and  his  family  spent  the  day? 

That  guileless  smile  —  were  they  poor 
But  happy?  I  got  up.  then  remembered 
There  was  no  place  else  to  go. 

He  drifted  away  across  the  carpet. 

A  good  boy.  I  thought.  A  good  son. 

I  left  a  tip. 


Donald  Slowik 


Stephen  Hollaway 


Sign  of  Jonah 


I  say  my  friends  raised  up  before  me  and  called  Ninevah, 
called  whale. 

Let  me  run  in  your  boat,  I  said,  away  away 
I  must  run  from  the  city  of  my  friends. 

The  storms  came,  and  I  heard  the  friends  shout 
Out  of  my  boat,  out  out 
it  is  you  he  seeks,  you  sink  us  all. 

I  saw  the  whale  raised  up  and  called  it  friend. 

Swallow  swallow,  I  cried, 
and  it  said  darkness,  foratimebut 
the  time  came,  and  the  belly  tightened, 
and  I  saw  the  lightness  and  the  shore 
and  I  said.  Friend!  as  he  plunged. 

I  heard  the  voiceof  the  Lord  say.  Go. 

And  I  said,  where? 

Go,  he  said,  tothecityof  yourfriends. 

Go  tell  them  who  has  raised  you  up  out  of  their  belly 
and  who  raised  them  up  to  swallow, 
go  tell  them  who  has  called  them  friends. 

And  I  saw  myself  sitting  by  a  gourd  on  a  hill, 
watching  the  city  shine  and  move. 

Nojudgment,  Lord?  I  begged 
and  he  said  only.  Friends, 
as  I  saw  the  city  move  to  the  hill 
andswallowme. 


For  an  Unknown  Infant,  On  His  Baptism 


Wordless,  your  tears  break  the  rite 
And  the  observers  smile,  calling  your  cries 
Thedevil'sdistress.  The  instrument 
Of  his  loss,  you  voice  his  pain  that  you. 
Another  soul,  now  belong  to  his  rival. 

But  watching  them.  I  wonder. 

Is  it  fear,  newly  known,  that  crowns  you 
Like  your  grandmother’s  christening  cap? 
Do  you  wail  at  your  newborn  sight 
Of  the  world,  the  flesh,  the  devil? 

For wordlessas yourcry,  theirsmile speaks. 
Saying,  fear's  novelty  makes  you  afraid. 
And  yourcries  listen,  falling  soothed. 
Secure  in  the  drift  from  terror  to  sleep. 


John  Stevenson 
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Two  poems 


Surprise 


The  cat's  belly  burst 
like  a  paper  fruit. 

You  dread  the  inside 
coming  out.  The  bright  pulp 
mats  her  fur. 

She  can’t  keep  her  paws  off  you 
nudging  her  head  up  under  your  arm. 
The  wound  slides  across  your  skin 
like  an  empty  mouth,  toothless, 
wet  with  so  much  begging. 

The  family  that  thinks 
you  love  all  living  things 
is  waiting  at  the  table. 

You  must  wash  your  hands 
but  the  cat  is  very  much  alive 
purring  in  her  throat 
her  claws  well  into  you. 

Anything  you  do  to  her 
will  leave  you  dirty. 
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Dale  Matthews 


We  are  waiting  for  our  hearts 


We  are  waiting  for  our  hearts. 

It  is  summer.  We  have  traveled  far 
to  this  formal  garden. 

We  sit  at  the  edge  of  the  path 
or  we  walk  in  couples 
our  hands  at  our  sides. 

It  will  not  be  an  event. 

There  are  no  walls  to  be  broken  down. 
The  flowers  bloom  without 
our  attention  but  when 
our  attention  touches  them 
we  pause  together,  swaying. 

There  are  mountains  implied 
in  this  stream  so  no  fear 
of  this  being  the  only  place 
troubles  us.  Should  our  hands 
choose  to  join,  the  skin  is  as  free 
as  water  running  over  water. 


Clyde  L.  Hunsingei 


Weathersigns 


He  had  hoped  it  would  be  warm  inside  the  station,  a  general  store  kind  ( 
warmth  with  the  locals  gathered  around  the  pot-bellied  stove.  There  was 
central  source  of  warmth,  but  it  was  an  electric  heater  under  the  desk  and  thei 
were  only  two  chairs  in  the  office  and  they  both  were  occupied.  A  white  ma 
sat  behind  the  desk  and  a  black  man  sat  beside  it,  his  chair  pulled  close.  Neithi 
got  up  as  the  young  man  came  in. 

"Hi.  I  saw  your  sign  out  front  advertising  the  coffee."  Cooper  Maxwe 
paused,  running  his  hand  over  his  face  to  wipe  some  of  the  water  away,  hopir 
one  of  the  men  would  say  something.  He  was  pleasant  looking,  eve 
handsome.  His  hair  was  not  quite  blonde, and  not  quite  over  his  ears  and  hi 
wore  wire-rimmed  glasses  and  a  neatly  trimmed  moustache. 

Neither  man  spoke.  The  one  behind  the  desk,  the  white  man,  regarded  hii 
from  under  his  blue  and  orange  Gulf  cap.  His  name  patch  read  Eston.  Th 
black  man  gazed  at  an  old  oil-stain  between  his  feet.  Cooper  could  not  see  h 
face,  only  the  top  of  his  flat,  white  golfer’s  cap. 

"With  this  rain,  I  thought  I'd  take  a  little  break.  You  know  how  it  is  riding  i 
weather  like  this.  Gets  to  you  aftera  while,”  Cooper  finally  said. 

"Hep  yourself.”  Eston  said,  pointing  down  a  long  counter  stained  an 
cluttered  with  greasy  rags,  a  disordered  toolbox,  and  what  appeared  to  be  j  ; 
disassembled  generator.  At  the  other  end  sat  a  batterned  urn  with  styrofoaii  I 
cups,  sugar,  and  powdered  cream  lying  about  it  in  confusion. 

"Thanks.”  Cooper  crossed  the  narrow  office,  careful  to  avoid  the  o 
spreading  over  the  counter  and  down  to  the  floor  from  an  overturned  can.  H 
fixed  himself  a  cup,  adding  more  sugar  after  the  warmth  of  the  first  sip  gav 
way  instantly  to  an  acid  taste  throughout  his  mouth. 
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t  wasn't  much  of  a  place  to  stop,  he  thought,  but  it  was  a  place.  Charlotte 
ws  less  than  an  hour  away,  but  he  had  driven  this  far,  from  Atlanta,  without 
s  pping  and  he  wanted  to  arrive  as  fresh  as  he  possibly  could,  not  haggard 
fim  the  drive.  Things  would  be  hard  enough.  He  hadn't  told  them  when  to 
eiect  him  anyway. 

You  think  it's  going  to  snow?"  Cooper  had  taken  a  place  near. the  urn, 
lening  against  a  clean  spot  on  the  counter.  At  the  other  end  of  the  office,  the 
wite  man,  the  younger  of  the  two,  hair  still  blonde  where  it  hung  out  from 
uier  his  cap,  looked  at  a  calendar.  It  was  two  years  old  and  pictured  a  buxom 
vunan  in  a  bikini.  She  was  toying  with  a  large  wrench.  The  black  man  still 
sred  at  the  floor.  Looking  at  his  white.  Uncle  Ben's  curls  and  twisted  hands. 
Coper  thought  the  man  must  be  at  least  sixty. 

‘It's  raining  now."  Eston  said,  looking  neither  at  Cooper  or  the  weather. 
5 1  at  the  blonde  on  the  wall. 

'It's  cold  though.  Close  to  freezing." 

jl'Maybeso.  Weather  don't  surprise  me  none."  He  paused.  "I  remember — " 
f  stopped,  considered,  squinching  one  eye  up.  "Hey,  T.  Was  it  three  years 

nor  four?" 

(  Four."  T  hadn't  looked  up. 

Four  years  ago  it  snowed  for  two  solid  days.  Me  and  T  was  trapped.  Had  to 
sep  right  here" — he  slapped  the  arm  of  his  chair — "and  didn't  have  nothing 
heat  but  Pepsi  and  a  few  old  moonpies.  All  the  phone  lines  was  down  and  it 
usn't  till  a  highway  patrolman  come  by  that  my  old  lady  knew  we  wasn't 
f  ze  to  death." 

Te  reflected  a  moment.  "Yep.  It  wasn’t  so  bad.  I  would  have  liked  some 
smuts  but  the  old  boy  from  Lance's  hadn't  come  in  that  week." 

Suddenly  T  looked  up  and — as  if  by  signal,  though  Cooper  had  seen 
Tie — each  man  held  up  his  right  hand.  T's  showed  one  finger,  Eston’s  two 
jmy  ones  laid  thickly  side  by  side. 

Shit."  said  the  black  man. 

Get  me  some  peanuts  too."  Eston  seemed  very  pleased  with  the  outcome 
Jtheir  exchange. 

Get  your  own  peanuts." 

'T.  Come  on  now.  Your  forgetting  who  got  you  your  BC  this  morning?" 

The  older  man  did  not  acknowledge  this  but  pulled  his  long,  bent  body  up 
id  crossed  the  office  to  the  vending  machines,  opposite  Cooper  at  the  other 
W.  He  hit  the  button  twice  and  pulled  the  knob  for  a  pack  of  salted  peanuts, 
rfs  right  hand  pocket  seemed  to  bulge  with  the  weight  of  a  great  deal  of 
:inge.  He  brought  it  all  back  to  the  desk,  without  once  looking  at  Cooper.  The 
«ng  man  could  not  help  staring  at  the  two  others  as  they  consumed  their 
nek. 

Eston  took  a  quick,  gulping  swallow  as  soon  as  T  set  the  drink  down,  but 
Ened  the  package  of  peanuts  and  poured  them  into  the  bottle  before  he  drank 
i|iin.  T  settled  himself  and  reached  into  his  breast  pocket  for  a  BC.  opening 
powder  carefully  with  his  stiff  fingers,  washing  it  down  with  a  deep 
(allow  of  his  drink.  All  of  these  actions.  Cooper  noted,  were  performed  with 
air  of  great  consideration. 

?ooper  continued  to  watch  the  two  men.  He  felt  a  kind  of  affinity  with  the 
jtance.  almost  sullenness,  he  sensed  in  the  black  man.  Maybe,  he  thought. 

>  is  a  sign.  He  felt  distant  as  well:  from  his  w  idowed  mother,  from  Sarah,  his 
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fiance,  from  Sarah's  parents.  That  was  the  whole  problem,  this  distance.  I  /•& 
new  and  upsetting  to  think  of  himself  as  distant  from  people  he  had  aim 
taken  for  granted  that  he  knew,  knew  their  every  thought,  just  as  they  1^ 
his,  all  of  them  people  he  had  never  not  known:  his  mother,  the  ee 
Birchfields  next  door.  Yet,  since  he  had  taken  the  job  in  Atlanta,  it  ad 
happened,  growing  worse  until  he  now  got  letters  from  near-strangers,  t;  ed 
to  bare  acquaintances  on  the  phone.  He  thought:  I  must  have  chad 
somehow,  perhaps  finally  grown  up.  He  knew  he  must  act,  though  the  the  ;hi 
of  action  still  frightened  him.  And  to  break  the  engagement  was  to  act  ag  ist 
all  of  them,  not  just  against  Sarah.  It  was  a  blow  against  the  bond  never  plated 
consciously  at  the  children's  birth  oranytime  after,  but  assumed,  most  of  a  in 
time,  by  the  children  themselves.  If  there  had  been  no  grand  passion,  there  td 
been  assurance,  a  sense  of  rightness:  it  was  not  just  the  order  of  things,  it  as 
the  natural  order  of  things.  No  longer.  Something  had  to  be  done.  He  kneull 
this,  had  thought  of  nothing  else  for  days,  but  he  still  wanted  some  kind  of  >n. 
a  final  confirmation. 

The  other  men  were  silent,  the  quiet  broken  only  by  the  tap  of  the  bottkaj 
they  touched  the  desk  and  Eston's  soft  muching  after  every  sip.  No  one  sf;e  I 
until  the  drinks  were  finished.  After  picking  at  his  teeth  for  a  minute,  E  in 
suddenly  said,  "T  here  is  the  only  man  I  ever  met  who  could  match  meir 
drinking  Pepsi.  I  started  ever  morning  with  one  since  I  was  five  and  have  dt  ik 
twelve,  fifteen  a  day  since  I  started  earning  money.  My  Momma  gave  me  y 
first  one  when  I  was  a  baby  to  stop  my  crying  and  it's  been  stopping  it  t:ri 
since.  But  T  here  was  drinking  them  like  that  for  twenty  years  before  I  is 
even  born."  He  shook  his  head  in  admiration.  The  black  man's  face  did  it 
move.  Eston  leaned  across  the  desk,  as  though  about  to  reveal  st ,e  ( 
confidential  matter. 

"Hey,  old  man.  When  you  going  to  die  so  I  can  start  catching  up?"  e 
laughed  loudly  at  this,  leaning  back  in  his  chair  until  it  touched  the  coun  , 
taking  off  his  cap  and  running  his  hand  through  his  hair.  T's  head  was  do’i, - 
aimed  at  the  oil-stain.  Cooper  still  could  not  see  his  face. 

"Yessir,  You  could  say  I  like  Pepsi.  Wintertime,  we  just  sit  here  by  e 
heater  and  drink  Pepsi.  When  it's  warm  weather  we  move  out  under  e 
awning."  He  paused  again.  "Yep.  There  ain’t  much  else  to  do.  Is  there,  T?"  I 

The  black  man  did  not  speak. 

The  silence  was  broken  after  a  few  minutes  when  Eston  asked,  "You  ril 
Pepsi?” 

Cooper  wondered  if  he  could  assume  that  the  question  was  directed  to  hi; 
Eston  was  staring  at  the  calendar  again. 

"Me?" 

"I  reckon  I  know  how  old  T  feels  about  them  by  now." 

"They're  OK,  I  guess."  Then,  as  an  afterthought,  he  added,  "You  knovd 
don't  think  I've  had  one  since  I  was  a  kid." 

"You'd  probably  like  it  better  than  that  rat  poison  you're  not  drinking  now  ) 
Cooper  looked  down  at  his  cup.  untouched  since  that  first  acid  sip. 
wondered  how  the  other  man  had  know  he  hadn't  been  drinking  it  since,  n 
near  as  he  could  tell,  Eston  had  never  once  looked  over.  The  cup  was  not  evi 
hot  enough  now  to  keep  his  hand  warm  and  he  set  it  aside. 

Cooper  reached  in  his  pocket.  He  could  feel  a  dime  there  and  he  looked: 
the  others.  They  still  stared  as  before:  T  at  the  floor,  Eston  at  the  calends 
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Cooper  crossed  the  three  feet  to  the  machine,  slipped  in  the  dime  and  pushed 
the  Pepsi  button.  The  loud  fall  of  the  bottle  surprised  him  and  he  jumped  a 
little,  but  quickly  grabbed  and  opened  the  bottle  and  returned  to  his  place  near 
the  urn.  This  will  take  the  coffee  taste  out  of  my  mouth,  he  thought,  looking 
down  the  office.  The  two  men  seemed  to  be  regarding  each  other  now.  The 
black  man's  face  was  still  hidden  from  Cooper  but  he  could  see  that  Eston  was 
smiling  slightly.  He  began  to  speak  again,  looking  now  at  the  rain. 

"That  coffee  was  an  idea  of  them  boys  over  at  Morgan  Oil.  I  bought  this  here 
station  from  them.  But  you  wouldn't  think  I  was  anything  but  hep  the  way 
they're  always  trying  to  run  my  bidnis.  Shit.  First  it  was  an  insured 
check-cashing  service  they  got  me  to  join.  First  check  I  got,  it  bounced.  Took 
me  two  damn  months  to  get  my  money  back. 

"This  winter  they  told  me  it  would  be  good  if  I  sold  coffee.  Nobody  that  ever 
come  here  complained  about  Pepsi  but  they  say  that  folks  like  coffee  on  a  cold 
day.  Course,  my  old  lady  won't  make  it  and  I  sure  as  hell  won't.  So  old  T  here 
has  been  making  it  and  he  says  he  don't  know  shit  about  making  coffee,  what 
wfth  drinking  Pepsi  for  fifty-five  years." 

Cooper  looked  at  the  full  cup  beside  him.  He  moved  it  over  behind  the  urn 
next  to  another  full  cup. 

"I  don't  know  why  Morgan's  is  always  on  me.  I  buy  my  gas  from  them  at  the 
price  they  charge  and  finished  paying  for  the  station  over  a  year  ago.  What  do 
they  care  if  I  go  to  hell?"  He  compressed  his  lips  briefly  as  if  he  were  getting 
ready  to  spit.  "Next  thing  you  know  they'll  be  expecting  me  to  give  away  a 
pack  of  colored  rubbers  with  ever  fill-up." 

Cooper  almost  choked  at  this  comment  and  the  last  sip  of  his  drink  jumped 
into  his  nose,  burning  it  and  he  gasped  a  little. 

"Don't  get  so  excited,  boy.  We  ain't  started  yet."  He  considered  a  moment. 
"It  probably  would  bring  in  a  few  folks,  sure  enough."  He  winked  at  Cooper 
and  started  laughing,  again  pulling  at  his  hair  and  leaning  back. 

Cooper  started  to  say  something,  to  tell  him  that  his  gasping  was  only  an 
accident  caused  by  the  Pepsi.  He  felt  a  little  disgusted  with  Eston  that  he  would 
assume  he  had  any  interest,  even  as  a  joke,  in  such  a  thing.  But  Eston  was 
laughing  too  hard  and  not  looking  at  him.  Then,  Cooper  noticed  a  new  sound: 
the  black  man  was  laughing  too. 

"What  you  laughing  at,  T?  You  ain't  got  no  use  for  them  things  any  more." 
Cooper  felt  a  pang  as  he  looked  at  the  old  man  who  was  hanging  his  head  again. 
He  had  lost  his  desire  to  speak  himself.  Eston  went  on. 

"Only  reason  I  hired  you  was  your  tomcatting  days  at  Simpson  was  over.  ' 
He  looked  over  at  Cooper.  "You  know  about  Simpson  ?" 

Cooper  wondered  if  this  were  another  joke,  if  he  were  going  to  humiliate 
himself  again.  Tentatively,  he  said,  "I'm  from  Charlotte." 

"A  man  working  over  there  has  got  it  made,  just  about.  They  make  them 
little  old  bitty  generator  parts  and  they  ain't  hardly  got  anybody  working  but 
women.  A  few  foremen  and  supervisors.  Some  janitors  like  T. 

"I  worked  over  there  till  I  quit."  Cooper  took  his  eyes  off  the  back  of  T's 
head  and  looked  at  Eston. 

"Union  problems.  I  was  a  foreman.  Had  about  fifteen  of  them  girls  under 
me.  Just  for  the  hell  of  it,  really.  I  decided  to  do  some  organizing.  Problem  was, 
I  was  fucking  one  of  them  girls,  fucking  her  at  night  and  working  her  in  the  day. 
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Well,  my  old  lady  found  out  about  it  and  I  had  to  quit  messing  around  for 
w  hile.  You  know,  let  things  cool  down  around  the  house.  Well,  that  old  girl  gt 
pissed  off  and  told  the  supervisor  about  my  organizing.  He  told  me  I  was  t 
stop.  I  told  him  that  if  he  messed  with  me  I'd  have  the  National  Labe 
Relations  Board  on  his  ass  quicker  than  he  could  wipe  it.  He  didn't  sa 
anything  to  that  but  the  next  day  this  little  sawed-off  bastard  I  never  saw  befoi 
shows  up  and  sits  there  all  day  and  watches  me.  Times  me  when  I  go  to  th 
shithouse — we're  supposed  to  get  ten  minutes  twice  a  day — and  writes  it  dow 
in  his  little  book  ever  time  I  go  to  get  a  Pepsi  that's  not  break  or  dinnertime 
Never  saying  word  one. 

“Well,  at  first  I  said  I  wasn't  going  to  give  in  to  that  little  runt.  He  wa 
shorter  than  me."  Eston  sat  up  in  his  chair  and  Cooper  could  see  how  short  h 
really  was.  probably  a  full  head  shorter  than  T.  Cooper  looked  at  his  owi  - 
frame,  tall  and  strongly  made.  He  thought  of  Sarah — so  small,  even  delicate 
Once,  he  had  been  excited  by  the  thought  of  holding  her  smallness,  holding  i  i 
with  the  care,  the  gentleness  he  thought  that  it  deserved.  He  shook  his  head;  L 
could  feel  nothing  now. 

"But  after  two  weeks,  I  couldn’t  take  no  more  of  that  shit.  So  I  gave  m\ 
notice  and  I  went  up  to  that  little  son  of  a  bitch  and  told  him  that  he  could  take 
that  whole  operation  and  ram  it  up  his  ass."  He  thought  for  a  second.  "Tha 
bastard  still  didn't  say  a  word.  Just  set  there  and  grinned  at  me. 

"Anyway,  that's  when  I  got  in  the  filling  station  bidnis.  I  knew  Morgan  wa* 
building  this  station  and  that  they  didn't  have  nobody  to  buy  it.  So  I  said 
would.  They  asked  me  did  I  have  collateral.  I  said  I  didn't  have  a  thing  in  th< 
world  but  my  hat  and  my  ass  and  both  of  them  got  holes  in  them.  But  I  told 
them  that  I  would  buy  my  gas  from  them  and  pay  them  back  at  the  rate  of  two 
cent  on  ever  gallon  I  sold.  Well,  they  hemed  and  hawed  but  I  knew  they  didn'i 
have  no  other  offers  and  they  sold. 

"That  was  five  years  ago.  T  came  a  year  after  that.  I  heard  he  wasn't  keeping 
up  like  he  used  to  so  I  asked  him  to  help  me  here.  He'd  finally  wore  himself  oul 
over  at  Simpson  and  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  settle  down."  Eston  grinned 
at  the  black  man,  whose  head  suddenly  shot  up. 

"What  you  talking  about,  man."  Cooper  realized  that  his  grip  on  the  empty  ) 
bottle  was  so  tight  that  his  knuckles  showed  white.  He  restrained  an  impulse  to 
move  down  to  the  other  end  of  the  office  but  leaned  forward,  still  clutching  the 
bottle.  'I'  went  on. 

"You  remember  when  I  had  my  appendix  out  last  year?" 

"Sure.  You  was  out  for  three  weeks.  Picked  the  three  hottest  weeks  of  the:  j 
summer  to  leave  me  here  to  pump  gas  all  by  myself." 

"Last  day  I  was  in  the  hospital,  nurse  comes  by  to  check  up  on  me.  Hikes  up 
that  gown  and  starts  stroking  them  stitches."  Cooper  could  see  T's  hand 
stroking  his  side  under  his  jacket. 

“'Man,  that  thing  took  off  like  a  bird."  He  raised  his  arm,  hand  in  a  fist,  ! 
quickly  upward  and  held  it.  "That  nurse,  she  say,  “Old  man.  I'd  be  ashamed. j 
I'm  sending  you  home.  ' 

T's  hand  dropped  and  hit  his  knee  and  Cooper  could  hear  his  laugh  again, 
low,  tentative,  like  an  old  machine  misfiring.  The  heavy  head  swung  from  sidef 
to  side  and  he  kept  raising  his  hand  and  hitting  his  knee.  "I'm  sending  you 
home!" he  repeated. 
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Eston  was  looking  at  the  calendar  again,  leaning  back  on  the  counter,  his  feet 
up  on  the  desk.  “T,  don’t  be  telling  this  boy  no  stories.  We  don't  want  him  to 
get  the  wrong  idea  about  what  sort  of  folks  he's  in  here  with.  Try  to  remember 
who  you  are  when  we  got  company." 

Cooper  watched  the  rain.  He  was  a  little  shocked  at  the  story  but  he  believed 
T,  believed  the  old  man's  story  and  wanted  to  say  so.  but  felt  somehow 
constrained.  This  was  a  sign,  he  thought,  remembering  the  weekend  he  had 
been  home,  how  he  had  tried  to  talk  about  his  job.  his  new  friends  in  Atlanta. 
But  they  didn't  hear  him.  His  mother,  the  Birchfields,  Sarah,  they  all  asked  the 
right  questions  and  nodded  with  interest,  but  they  really  were  interested  only  in 
Charlotte,  in  the  life  they  had  always  had.  They  wanted  to  ignore  his  new  life, 
he  thought. 

Well,  he  couldn't  ignore  it.  The  thing  was,  he  found  he  could  forget  about  all 
of  them  when  he  was  away  now.  And  even  when  he  had  been  home  that  time, 
even  when  he'd  been  alone  with  Sarah  (as  always  on  the  loveseat  in  the 
basement  TV  room)  he  found  his  mind  wandering  back  to  Atlanta,  to  his  job. 
He  was  glad  Sarah  had  gotten  sick  when  she  was  supposed  to  come  down.  She 
would  have  been  painfully  lost  with  his  friends  there — she  struck  him  as 
unsophisticated  now. 

T  spoke  again,  “You  wasn't  there.  You  wouldn't  know."  Cooper  wanted  to 
clap  him  in  the  back,  let  the  old  man  know  how  lie  felt.  But  his  legs  wouldn't 
carry  him  and  he  stayed  where  he  was. 

All  at  once,  though  he  had  seen  no  signal  this  time  either,  the  men  repeated 
their  earlier  gesture.  T  held  up  two  fingers  now,  Eston  one. 

“This  just  ain't  your  day,  T.“ 

“All  my  days  belong  to  me,"  said  the  black  man,  again  hoisting  himself  out 
of  his  chair  and  across  the  office.  "Can't  nobody  take  my  days  away  from 
me." 

Cooper  moved  now,  standing  up  straight  as  the  man  walked  by  and  he  bought 
himself  another  drink  before  T  could  get  back  to  the  other  end  of  the  office.  As 
T  had  walked  away  from  the  machine.  Cooper  had  jostled  him  slightly  in  his 
haste  to  buy  his  own  drink.  He  smiled  and  said  "excuse  me,"  but  the  old  man 
didn't  smile  back,  didn't  even  look  him  full  in  the  face. 

There  was  a  time  of  silence  again,  as  the  three  drank.  The  rain  fell  as  hard  as 
ever  and  showed  no  signs  of  turning  to  snow.  Cooper  looked  at  Eston  and  felt 
dislike  for  him.  or  if  not  that,  he  thought,  a  strong  contempt.  But  he  looked 
mainly  at  T,  or,  more  properly,  at  T's  back,  the  old  man's  shoulders  a  little 
hunched  so  that  the  white  cap  seemed  almost  on  a  level  with  the  base  of  his 
neck.  He  felt  warmth  for  the  man.  felt  much  surer  now  too,  of  what  he  needed 
to  do  at  home. 

Eston  had  his  finger  in  his  empty  bottle  and  was  making  it  spin  on  the  desk 
with  circular  movement  of  his  hand.  The  bottle  kept  slipping  off  his  finger  and 
falling  over,  its  clatter  on  the  metal  desk  sounding  loud  in  the  quiet  office. 
Cooper  began  to  be  irritated.  He  wondered  if  he  should  go  on.  get  this  business 
over  with,  or  at  least  get  it  started,  knowing  deep  down  that  it  all  wouldn't  be 
ended  by  a  few  words.  But  a  start  had  to  be  made,  at  least  that  much  now. 
However,  he  wanted  to  stay,  to  wait  and  watch  a  while  longer.  He  looked  at  his 
watch:  2:30.  I'll  leave  at  three,  he  thought.  That  will  still  put  me  home  before 
dark. 
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“Still  even  on  Pepsi  except  for  those  twenty  years."  Eston  shook  his  he  , 
still  trying  to  twirl  the  bottle.  “Twenty  years  is  a  long  time.  Twenty  years  a£  I 
was  so  skinny.  I  couldn't  keep  my  pants  up  and  look  at  me  now.”  He  grabbe  :i 
handful  of  his  paunch.  "You  sure  you  don't  feel  like  dying,  T?” 

“Ain't  my  time.  Man  don't  die  till  it's  his  time.  Time  comes  when  he  stis 
being  wary."  He  considered  a  moment.  “Death’s  always  there.  You  on  ; 
third  step,  death  he  on  the  second.  You  on  the  fourth  step,  death  he  on  mi 
third.  He's  just  waiting  for  you  to  stay  on  that  one  step  too  long.  Then  he  k 
you!”  T  reached  out  his  hand  and  grabbed  Eston  by  the  sleeve.  "Got  you 
Eston,  who  had  been  fiddling  with  his  bottle  and  not  watching  T,  jumped  ba; 
in  his  chair,  pulling  his  arm  away.  The  sudden  movement  sent  him  off-balan: 
and  he  and  the  chair  fell  over.  His  back  and  head  were  wedged  into  the  corr 
and  his  stumpy  little  legs  stuck  almost  straight  up  in  the  air. 

“Fucking  shit,  T.  What  the  hell  you  think  you're  doing,  grabbing  aholt  of  r 
like  that  when  I  wasn't  ready  for  it?”  Eston  was  pulling  himself  up  no 
tugging  at  his  cap  where  it  had  slipped  around.  “I  could  of  broke  my  nec 
Then  you’d  be  out  of  a  job.  You  know  that?” 

“You  was  almost  on  that  step  too  long.  You  got  to  he  ready,  you  got  to  ke;i 
moving.”  Cooper  felt  his  head  moving  in  silent  agreement.  Be  ready,  keif  I 
moving,  he  said  to  himself. 

“Least  you  can  do  is  stop  grinning  like  that  and  hep  me  get  up.”  But  EsU1 
was  already  up,  back  in  his  chair.  All  four  legs  of  the  chair  were  firmly  on  til J 
ground  now. 

"I  don't  like  it  when  folks  go  to  touching  me.”  Cooper  wondered  if  Estc 
had  thought  “niggers"  instead  of  “folks”  but  not  said  it  for  some  reasoi! 
Eston' s  little  head  was  jerking  around,  not  looking  at  Cooper,  not  at  tl 
calendar,  not  at  the  rain,  not  at  T. 

T  spoke  again.  "I  ain't  afraid  to  touch  nothing.  Or  for  nothing  to  touch  mi 
When  I  was  fourteen  years  old  my  grandmama  says  to  me,  ‘Boy,  1  don't  war 
you  to  ever  be  afraid  of  no  body.'  And  she  took  me  by  the  hand  and  we  went  i 
the  room  where  my  Grandaddy  was  laid  out  and  she  put  my  hand  on  his  chest, 
ain't  been  afraid  to  touch  nothing  since  then.” 

“I  ain't  afraid  of  bodies  either,"  said  Eston,  “but  I  don’t  go  to  fingerin 
them."  He  laughed  again  at  this,  pulling  at  the  blonde  forelock  hanging  fror 
under  his  cap,  but  not  leaning  back  in  his  chair  this  time.  “I  don’t  go  t 
fingering  them. 

“You  finger,  them,  T?  Huh?  Is  that  the  idea?  Do  you?”  Eston  leaned  acros 
the  desk  and  suddenly  one  arm  shot  out,  finger  pointing,  and  he  started  pokin 
T  in  the  ribs,  tickling  him.  “Do  you?  Come  on,  you  can  tell  us.  You  finger  then 
bodies?" 

When  he  saw  T  wasn’t  going  to  react,  Eston  did  lean  back,  laughing  loudl; 
again.  T  simply  sat  there,  imperturable  as  nearly  as  Cooper  could  tell.  Hi 
wished  he  could  see  the  man’s  face.  He  tried  to  imagine  it — dignified,  thi 
slightly  yellowed  eyes  glaring  at  Eston  with  the  hate  that  he.  Cooper,  noV 
strongly  felt.  It  was  just  like  the  Birchfields  joking  with  him  about  his  job.  Am 
Sarah's  face  rose  up  in  his  mind  always  smiling,  happiest,  it  had  seemed  to  him 
with  her  sorority  sisters  at  Chapel  Hill. 

Eston  spoke  again.  “All  I  got  to  say  is  you  better  hurry  up  and  wait  for  deatf 
whatever  step  it  is  you’re  on.  I  still  got  to  catch  up.” 
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I  ain't  afraid  of  the  dead  and  I  ain't  afraid  to  be  dead.  Dead  ain't  got  no 
piblems  except  the  living  and  they  don't  even  know  about  them  no  more.  It 
ai  t  going  to  be  bad  to  be  dead." 

iston  and  T  regarded  each  other.  Cooper  could  not  fathom  the  white  man's 
egression  and  wished  he  could  see  the  black  man’s  face.  He  still  wished  that  T 
ki  w  how  he  felt,  wished  there  were  some  way  he  could  let  him  know.,  subtly, 
whout  Eston  seeing.  It  seemed  wrong  to  him  that  these  other  two  should 
cutinue  to  look  at  one  another  when  he  felt  so  close  to  T.  What  he  was  going 
tcrlo  in  Charlotte  was  right,  he  felt  sure  of  that  now.  What  he  had  seen  in  this 
oice  was  final  confirmation  to  him  of  the  pain,  the  hate  that  grew  out  of 
puple  being  together  who  should  be  nothing  but  apart.  He  thought  of  the  day 
wen  Sarah  would  be  just  a  good  friend,  one  he  kept  in  touch  with,  but  one  he 
s;,/  rarely. 

liston  seemed  to  smirk  at  T  and  then  the  black  man  began  talking  once  more, 
“long  time  ago,  back  when  my  boys  and  girls  was  still  little,  this  raccoon 
undered  up  to  our  place  one  day.  One  of  its  legs  was  near  torn  off  and  it  was 
a>tut  dead.  Poor  little  thing  and  it  not  over  two  months  old.  I  reckon  that 
a  maljust  about  broke  my  heart. 

‘I  fixed  up  a  splint  and  my  old  lady  made  him  a  box.  He  was  about  as  good 
a  new  pretty  soon.  Had  a  limp,  of  course,  but  he  was  everywhere.  He 
f(  owed  them  boys  around  like  a  dog  and  the  girls  made  a  big  fuss  over  it  all 
tl  time.  And  my  wife,  she  was  just  crazy  about  it.  We  all  loved  that  coon. 
Nmed  him  Coonshine. 

'One  day,  my  daddy  come  up  to  me  and  say,  'T,  somebody's  going  to  get 
h  t.  You  can't  keep  that  coon.'  I  told  him,  I  said,  ‘That  coon's  tame  as  any 
d>.  Ain't  nothing  wrong  with  having  a  coon  when  you  get  him  young  enough.' 
But  he  just  shook  his  head  and  said,  'T,  you  better  get  rid  of  that  coon.  You 
ter  kill  that  coon.'  So  that  afternoon,  the  chirren  was  at  school  and  my  wife 
s  at  work  and  I  decided,  well,  I  guess,  I  will  kill  that  coon.  So  I  did. 

Them  chirren  cried  when  they  found  out  but  they  didn't  take  it  so  hard  as 
wife  did.  She  got  home  from  work  and  she  looked  around  for  that  coon,  he 
a 'ays  did  come  running  up  to  her  when  she  got  home,  just  like  a  dog.  But  he 
tl  n't  come  up  that  day.  She  calls  me  and  says,  ‘T,  where's  Coonshine?" 

And  I  had  to  smile  and  say,  ‘I  killed  him.  He's  dead.'  She  cried  and  cried, 
naning  about  her  poor  old  Coonshine."  T  was  silent  a  moment.  "That  dead 
c  >n  didn't  have  no  problems  except  the  living  and  he  didn't  even  know  about 
ti  m."  He  paused  again  and  Cooper  felt  himself  tensing  up.  "I  cried  too." 
Cooper  felt  T's  pain  strongly  and  started  to  move  forward,  then  stopped 
s  icked  at  the  look  of  glee  on  Eston's  face.  The  white  man  spoke,  sputtering 
v  h  laughter. 

'T,  if  you  ain't  the  biggest  bullshitter  I  ever  saw.  Cricd^shit.  At  least  don't 
ti  to  tell  me  that  you  didn't  eat  him." 

Ate  coon  for  supper  that  night.  I  got  to  say  good  coon  is  hard  to  beat.  Even 
r  old  lady  had  to  agree  to  that." 

I  "hey  dissolved  in  laughter.  Eston  leaned  back  as  far  as  he  safely  could, 
t;  ing  his  cap  completely  off  and  running  his  hand  rapidly  back  and  forth  in  his 
hr  while  T's  white  cap  bobbed  helplessly  above  his  shoulders. 

All  at  once  they  both  turned  to  Cooper.  They  were  still  laughing,  almost,  it 
s  med,  inviting  him  to  laugh  with  them.  As  the  young  man  looked  at  them,  at 
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the  two  sets  of  eyes,  one  pair  yellowed  and  filmed,  the  other  pair  just  begiuns 
to  show  lines,  it  appeared  to  him  that  they  all  looked  the  same,  that  two  f  rw 
eyes  looking  exactly  alike  were  inviting  him  to  laugh,  to  join  his  laugh  wither 
one  laugh. 

What  had  happened  to  his  sign,  to  the  confirmation  he  thought  he  had  find1 
He  set  his  bottle  down  on  the  counter,  too  quickly,  so  that  it  fell  over  and  lied 
off,  hitting  the  floor  loudly,  though  without  breaking. 

"‘I,  I've  got  to  go.  It  was  nice  talking  to  y'all."  He  spoke  so  fast  th  his 
words  slurred.  Reaching  in  his  pocket  for  a  dime  to  pay  for  the  cofft  he 
spilled  some  change  on  the  floor,  and  he  had  to  stoop  over  to  pick  it  upbore! 
he  could  lay  his  dime  on  the  desk. 

"You  come  back  now  when  the  weather  gets  warm.  We  can  drink  psi 
under  the  awning.  You  pull  ball  tickets?  T  here  sells  them  in  the  summer."  1 

"Huh?"  Cooper  had  no  idea  what  they  were  talking  about. 

"You  can't  hit  them  if  you  don't  pull  them,"  T  said  and  both  he  and  iron 
broke  up  again. 

"I’ll  see  you."  Cooper  didn't  realize  that  the  door  had  already  shut  bind 
him  by  the  time  he  got  these  words  out  he  ran  to  his  car,  his  hair  andice 
instantly  wet  again.  In  his  memory,  a  line  of  gas  station,  restaurants,  ancars 
stretched  up  the  highway  to  Charlotte.  He  wanted  to  stop  at  them  all. 
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There  will  be  times  when. 

the  pages  of  your  heart 
will  fill  with  omens  that  nobody 
will  recognize. 

Times  when  tears  will  be  the  only  generosity 
you  can  afford  against  submission, 
inexplorable,  magnificent  times 
of  conscientious  desire  for  more, 
the  more  that  lies  beyond  the  eyes 
of  the  wounded, 
more  Life,  more  Life, 
perhaps  the  undefinable  more  of  the  gods. 
Nectar  and  War. 

the  ecstasy  of  the  primitive  moon 
as  it  slowly  enters  the  womb  of  dawn 
and  more,  and  more  without  rest, 
with  the  ripeness  of  the  amber  grapes 
before  they  turn  into  liquid  grief. 

I  still  hold  on  to  the  hands  of  the  willow; 

the  roots  of  the  rain  we  tamed, 
move  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  quarries  of  Memory — 
and  the  bitterness  of  absence, 
anchored  in  the  blue  silence  of  the  unknown... 
Now,  from  the  square  windows  we  can  see 
the  shooting-range  and  the  hospital, 
cold  and  grey  in  the  agonizing  dusk. 

We  spread  our  hopes  on  the  wires 
to  dry  the  blood  from  their  veins, 
and  as  we  recall  the  white  moments 
of  pride  and 

the  house  on  the  shore  with  the 
crystalized  form, 

swords  and  messages  from  a  suspended  justice 
crack  the  breasts  of  the  night 
into  galaxies  of  pain. 
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An  educated  man, 

I  enjoyed  moderate  success. 

Clubs,  my  family, 

full  professor  by  the  age  of  thirty  eight. 

I  don't  deny  a  few  neuroses, 

(a  fear  of  small  enclosures, 

No  love,  perhaps,  for  certain  races),  but,  in  all. 

Thought  myself  a  good  man. 

“Humani  nilamealienumputo!” 

Now,  eight  years  past,  still  no  memory  of  it. 

Letting  myself  in  the  house  that  night, 

Waking, 

my  gloves  wet  with  blood. 


Barbara  Gervais  Street 


Vox,  et  Praeterea  Nihil 
A  Voice  and  Nothing  More 

In  my  clearer  moments,  I  am  almost  articulate.  You  are  aware  of  tl 
well-selected  words  from  an  ample,  if  not  aristocratic,  vocabulary,  the  elega 
confident  voice  moving  over  the  well-pronounced  syllables,  pausing  exact 
where  it  is  proper  and  will  evoke  the  desired  effect.  Yes,  I  have  a  gift  fi 
language  if  not  for  communication.  Or  perhaps  it  is  your  own  shortcomin 
Arabella’s,  Martin  and  Loretta's,  and  Bertrand's,  but  especially  Bertrand’ 
failure.  Dear  Bertrand  mignon  minion.  Yes,  I  am  conversant  in  the  language! 
reality.  I  know  the  vox  populi  but  does  the  populus? 

I  say  moments,  but  1  mean  days.  Days  and  days  of  cogence,  of  clarity  (I  ju 
step  into  my  parlor,  said  the  spider  to  the  fly).  You  think  I  mean  madness.  1  a 
not  mad,  nor  am  I  going  to  ambush  you.  It  is  something  less  epidermal,  hardi 
to  see  than  madness  (yes,  I  know  what  I'm  talking  of,  what  I've  got  won't  flal 
off  like  peeling  psoriasis  or  jump  out  at  your  like  madness).  I  only  do  it  nigh 
and  in  the  privacy  of  my  own  home. 

We  live  on  a  street  that  fronts  the  harbor;  we  rent.  The  building  is  powdi 
blue  with  dark  bottle  green  shutters  that  have  palmettoes  carved  tastefully  ini 
their  corners.  They  are  held  back  by  a  little  whirly  rotating  thing  (she  is  lapsing 
she  is  lapsing,  I  hear  you  say).  Our  rooms  are  on  the  top  floor  of  a  restore 
warehouse.  Instead  of  a  roof  we  have  skylights,  Bertrand  and  I,  except  in  tn 
bathroom,  where  we  must  keep  it  absolutely  dark.  Not  even  the  light  of  of 
little  star,  says  Bertrand.  Not  even  one  teeny  teeny  lousy  pinhead  precioi 
star,  I  say.  Non,  he  says  solemnly,  not  even  one.  Absolument  not. 

I  say  we  have  skylights  instead  of  a  traditional  roof.  Oh.  but  in  Charlestoi 
you  must  see  the  roofs! 

I  hand-paint  greeting  cards  for  a  living,  innocuous  picturesque  scenes  for  tl 
tourists.  Rainbow  Row.  Catfish  Row,  where  Porgy  dragged  his  crippled  le;  1 
behind  him.  Saint  Michael’s  Church.  Saint  Phillip's.  The  Synagogue,  for  m 
Jewish  customers.  The  spot  where  Stede  Bonnet  the  pirate  was  hung  from 
live  oak.  The  house  whose  window  Francis  Marion  jumped  out  of.  The  Swam 
Fox.  The  swamp.  Yes  and  I  paint  the  whole  pageant  of  them  who  came  here  I  I 
avoid  cleft  and  division  and  now'  it  is  the  same  merely  more  division  and  lor 
division.  Don't  tell  me  about  tendresse. 
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But — it  is  a  lie.  I  don't  paint  greeting  cards  for  a  living.  I  don't  do  anything 
for  a  living.  Once  a  month  I  put  on  a  dress  and  walk  over  to  Great  Aunt 
Arabella's.  For  this  effort,  I  am  given  a  check,  a  generous  check.  I  live  very 
well  for  someone  who  only  walks  over  to  Legare  Street  once  a  month.  And  the 
sherry  is  ameliorating,  if  Aunt  Arabella  is  in  a  vexatious  humor,  as  she  was  this 
Saturday  past.  As  has  come  to  be  more  frequently  the  case.  The  little  scenarios 
do  not  vary  very  much  from  Saturday  to  Saturday.  As  I  enter  I  hear,  “Sherry, 
Susannah?”  in  the  most  disapproving  of  voices.  “You  are  one-half  hour  late," 
she  continues,  pouring  from  the  heavy  lead  crystal  decanter.  (In  Arabella's 
house,  bottles  are  regarded  as  crude  and  never  used  when  it  can  be  helped.)  “I 
know  Aunt.  It  couldn't  be  avoided,"  I  lie.  “I  was  at  Kerryson's  trying  on  a 
dress.  The  saleswoman  was  arthritically  slow..."  “Really,  Susannah," 
interrupts  my  Aunt.  “You  are  nearly  thirty-five  years  old.”  ( Do  I  look  it?  Are 
my  hands  browning  with  fawnspots?  What  does  Betrand  see  when  he  picks  up 
my  hair  and  looks  at  that  part  of  my  neck  I  can  never  see?)  “In  another  fifteen 
months,”  I  begin... But  she,  as  if  reading  my  thoughts,  lifts  the  familiar  vellum 
envelope  off  the  side  table  and  hands  it  to  me.  I  pocket  it.  She  does  not  say  it 
but  in  her  look  it  is  implicit:  it  will  come  directly  to  yon.  Thank  you,  Madame 
Executrix.  “Don't  you  get  any  ideas  now,"  she  says  affectionately.  “I  don't 
plan  to  relinquish  my  mortality  yet.” 

(I  am  sure  of  it.  Even  when  she  dies,  she  will  be  around.  She  has  been 
ubiquitous  all  my  life;  why  should  it  be  any  different  when  her  heart  stops  ?  She 
is  the  living  relative  who  has  outlived  all  my  other  living  relatives,  who  are  now 
buried  up  at  Magnolia  Cemetary,  to  which  she  goes  twice  annually  at 
Christmas  and  Easter,  and  to  which  I  go  never.  Never.  Except  to  see  them 
lowered  in  the  ground,  the  first  time.  I  can't  go  like  her  in  my  best  silk  suit 
carrying  glarewhite  and  perfect  lillies  from  Seethal's  Florist,  attached  to  the 
styrofoam  cross  or  heart,  but  she. ..She  will  certainly  be  around,  even 
afterwards.  Of  course,  she  will  have  to  be  buried  Above  the  Drain,  that  is, 
north  of  Broad  Street,  the  line  of  demarcation  in  Charleston.  The  very  thought 
of  it  makes  her  uneasy.  The  last  person  was  buried  in  Saint  Michael's,  her 
parish,  graveyard  years  ago;  there  simply  is  no  plot  there.  Saint  Phillip's 
graveyard  is  above  the  drain  anyway;  even  if  only  one  or  two  blocks,  those  one 
or  two  blocks  count.  “Have  I  not  lived  all  my  life  on  this  penninsular?"  she 
once  cried  angrily.  “Am  I  not  Lucas  Gressett  s  daughter,  and  has  my  family 
not  devoted  its  life  for  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  years  to  this  city,  built  it, 
molded  it,  governed  it?  I  am  going  to  see  Cousin  Moultrie  about  this.  I  demand 
to  be  buried  right  here  on  Legare  Street,  in  my  garden.  Next  to  the  pittosporum 
hedge."  Cousin  Moultrie  is  her  first  cousin,  once  removed.  He  tried  to  explain 
the  legal  restriction  on  such  an  idea  to  Arabella.  “But  you  are  the  mayor.''  she 
had  cajoled.  No  matter.  Arabella,  no  matter.  I  shall  make  one  more  trip  to 
Magnolia,  one,  I  think,  stretching  to  my  full  length  like  a  cat.  the  envelope  in 
my  pocket  flat  against  my  thigh.) 

We  are  on  our  third  before-dinner  sherry  when  she  says.  “Susannah,  you  are 
familiar  with  the  concept  of  reciprocity?"  And  now  I  am  annoyed.  I  am 
perhaps  irresponsible  but  never  without  manners.  What  now?  “Of  course. 
Aunt."  I  answer.  "Then  I  should  think  you  would  exhibit  some  deference  to 
your  forbears,  and  the  more  immediately  deceased."  By  more  immediately, 
she  meant  my  parents.  (In  Charleston,  where  it  is  important  to.  I  have  the  right 
sort  of  relatives.)  “You  haven't  done  anything  yet."  she  continues  testily, 
"but  I  fear  you  could.  Dear."  (Now-  she  is  referring  to  Bertrand.  I  have  known 
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my  share  of  men,  known  their  scant  behinds  and  big  feet.  Moi,  je  prefere  I  3 
position  missionnaire.)  My  eyes  widen  with  confusing  and  innocenct 
"Whatever  do  you  meant  Aunt?"  I  ask.  picking  a  cashew  from  the  bowl  c 
mixed  nuts.  "Your  houseguest,"  she  rejoins.  "I  was  at  the  Chalmers  Stret 
tearoom  yesterday.  It  is  all  over  town."  Her  brown  eyes  constrict  wit 
disapproval.  "We  are  not  children.  You  know  what  is  being  said,  Susanna! 
Trv  to  live  up  to  your  good  name,"  she  concludes  tiredly. 

Today  is  also  Saturday,  I  believe.  The  afternoon  is  milky,  like  dilute 
pernod.  I  know:  I  can  see  it  from  my  bed,  from  behind  the  sheets.  The  windov 
is  open.  It  is  screenless,  curtainless,  shadeless.  The  bugs  fly  right  in.  Welcome 
Welcome!  The  apartment  is  on  the  third  story  so  such  contrivances  ar 
unnecessary.  Besides,  up  here  we  do  not  do  comme  il  faut.  Without  having  t 
shift  position,  supine,  supine,  I  can  see  the  harbor.  A  large  white  banana  boat  i 
being  escorted  in  by  a  tug.  In  the  lap  of  the  yacht  club  skitter  white  flies —  5 
regatta  in  progress.  I  can  tell  by  the  regatta:  it's  Saturday. 

Without  having  to  think  of  it,  that  is,  coax  it  into  my  conscious  mind,  I  cai  I 
smell  the  harbor — -the  smell  of  sweat,  of  stevedores,  of  burlap,  of  algae,  0 
manure  baking  in  the  street,  of  heat.  It  is  the  only  smell.  When  I  do  not  smell  it 
that  is  when  I  think  of  it.  In  the  absence  of  that  smell.  The  sheets  are  part  of  th 
smell,  too,  of  starch  and  of  hanging  in  the  sun  on  the  line  and  of  Viola’s  hands 
Gnarled  like  strands  of  licorice.  As  black. 

The  sheets  were  a  present  from  Bertrand.  From  Paris,  by  Givenchy 
Whatever  did  he  have  in  mind?  Large  suns  and  moons  on  a  bright  blu> 
background.  Very  galactic.  Tres  cher,  he  explained,  immodestly.  Yes,  ver 
dear,  and  so  ridiculously  expensive.  Wantonly.  They  mirror  our  skylights  h< 
says  logically.  So  they  do,  so  they  do.  I  sleep  wrapped  in  large  luminous  sun 
and  moons.  Bertrand  wants  it  that  way.  He  is  off  making  Mrs.  Lambol 
Gardiner  duBose's  portrait  with  the  camera,  I  suddenly  remember.  He  is  als< 
very  dear,  he  charges  very  much  ladies,  but  he  is  so  infinitely  good.  Hi 
camera's  eye  does  not  even  see  the  wrinkles.  He  brings  out  your  best  point 
every  time,  if  you  have  any  points  left,  sallow,  rounded  ladies.  But  this  is  to< 
harsh,  too  bitter.  Where  is  my  tendresse?  I  only  had  it  on  loan  from  thi 
Metropolitan  Library.  It  was  not  renewable  after  two  weeks.  So  sorry.  Can 
catalogue  number  HQ  643.  99.  Who  was  it  by?  Its  author?  A  sad  old  man  witl 
his  sad  twinking  Christmas  tree  eyes.  (I  hear  you  now,  she  is  lapsing,  she  i 
lapsing.) 

No,  I  am  merely  waking  up.  It  takes  time  to  wake  up.  Properly.  In  this  body 
What  time  is  it,  before  twelve  or  after?  After,  again.  It  is  approaching  one.  T<  1 
obfuscate  the  issue,  we  shall  say,  treize  heures.  What  have  I  sudden); 
remembered?  Ah,  Bertrand.  Off  taking  Mrs.  Lamboll  Gardiner  duBose' 
portrait.  I  can  see  it  now,  Mrs.  duBose  rouged  and  jeweled,  smiling  now  t( 
recall  how  lovely  she  really  is,  sitting  like  royalty  in  her  best  Chippendale  chair 
the  one  upholstered  in  a  pheasant  print,  imported  from  London.  And  Bertrandj  r 
leaping  from  angle  to  angle,  evoking  her  most  winsome  expression,  he 
haughtiest  expression,  whichever  type  old  lady  she  is — they  only  come  in  tw< 
types — his  little  ass  tucked  neatly  into  the  cords  and  swinging  from  angle  t« 
angle  behind  him.  His  behind  is  part  of  the  prix  fixe,  my  dear.  The  ladies  lovi 
it,  and  the  older  they  are  the  more  they  love  it,  though  they  don't  know  i 
consciously.  They  don't  know  the  language  like  I  do;  they  don’t  trade  ii 
reality. 
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He  always  wears  cords,  black  or  navy  or  green,  and  loafers  with  a  gold  bar 
across  their  width,  like  an  elegant  bone.  And  a  shirt,  loosened  at  the  neck.  He 
always  wears  a  gold  medallion,  too,  of  a  saint  who  has  lost  his  canonization.  I 
can  never  remember  which  saint.  At  night  the  medal  between  us  conducts  heat, 
at  night  and  in  the  summer;  in  the  winter  my  skin  shrinks  from  that  cool  disc. 
Bertrand  wears  glasses,  black  framed.  The  lenses  are  smoked.  He  is  vain  like  a 
bird.  He  struts.  He  adores  me. 

But  it  is  nearly  one  o'clock;  Bertrand  will  be  back  and  ready  to  go  to  Horry's 
any  instant.  I  throw  the  sheets  off,  sit  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  test  for  a 
headache.  Only  ringing  ears,  and  that  is  typical.  1  slide  into  white  duck  pants,  a 
blouse.  My  skin  is  tanned  from  lying  on  the  roof,  my  stomach  is  flat,  nullipara, 
nullipara.  In  the  afternoon  heat,  my  hair  adheres  to  the  back  of  my  neck  like 
mucilage.  I  hear  his  footsteps,  and  I  collect  my  keys,  my  shoulder  bag.  my 
sunglasses,  and  meet  him  on  the  landing.  I  let  the  sunglasses  cover  my 
red-veined  eyes;  they  won't  look  like  other  people's  eyes  until  the  sun  goes 
down.  And  then — who's  looking? 

Up  through  the  narrow  winding  streets,  the  back  way.  Sometimes  there's  not 
room  enough  for  us  to  walk  two  abreast.  How  come  you  have  no  good 
restaurants  here,  says  Bertrand  morosely.  It  is  no  use  replying.  We  have  this 
conversation  at  least  a  half  dozen  times  a  week.  We  are  walking  past  an 
oleander  bush.  He  pauses  to  break  off  a  blossom  for  me.  "'For  my  leetle 
antelope,"  he  says,  struggling  with  the  stem.  Antelope  is  a  new  English  word 
for  him.  So  are  cockroach,  tugboat,  and  okra,  he  bends  to  snap  it  off  with  his 
teeth.  "Damn!  he  says.  "Don't,"  I  say  in  alarm.  “It's  toxic.  Poison." 
"Oh?  ,  he  asks,  eyes  wide  behind  the  smoky  lenses.  He  wheedles  it  off.  the 
task  begun  now,  turning  and  turning  the  stem  til  it  is  detached  from  the  bush. 
"  Voila!"  he  says  with  a  flourish.  "For  my  leetle  tugboat." 

I  put  it  behind  my  ear  as  we  turn  onto  Market  Street.  We  pass  the  old  slave 
market  which  faces  the  wharves.  The  slaves  used  to  be  taken  from  the  ships 
directly  to  the  marketplace,  with  great  dispatch.  Now  their  descendents  peddle 
vegetables  from  the  same  arched  quarters.  When  I  was  a  little  girl,  it  used  to 
make  me  sick.  Now,  Bertrand  is  singing: 

Oh,  Susannah,  don’t  you  cry  for  me 

I’m  going  to  Alabama  weeth  my  banjo  on  my  knee 

At  almost  the  entrance  to  Horry's,  he  reaches  round  and  puts  my  arm  around 
his  backside  and  does  the  same  to  me.  "For  God's  sake,  don't,"  I  whisper. 
"That's  tacky."  "Comment?"  says  Bertrand,  but  by  then  we  are  in  the 
restaurant.  Never  mind.  I  am  so  thirsty.  "Let's  sit  in  the  bar  and  drink 
Bloodies,"  I  say.  The  bar  is  so  much  more  atmospheric  than  the  dining  room. 
Even  Arabella,  for  all  her  rigidity,  prefers  the  bar  at  Horry's.  We  slip  into  a 
booth  in  a  dark  corner.  I  he  upholstery  is  decrepit.  Bertrand  puts  a  hand  on  my 
knee. 

It  is  so  much  like  when  we  met,  at  an  opening.  A  vernissage,  as  the  French 
say.  I  was  abroad  and  was  invited  through  a  friend  of  a  friend.  I  went — what 
can  I  say?  We  met  at  the  bar,  where  I  was  having  a  linguistic  problem  with  the 
barman.  I  can  t  remember  over  what  now,  when  in  walked  Bertrand  with  his 
camera.  I  was  flirting  a  little — those  were  the  days  when  I  flirted.  Hell,  in  Paris 
then,  you  could  feel  good  just  walking  down  the  street.  Something  happened.  I 
had  had  two  drinks  three  drinks  four.  Everything  seemed  comical,  and  we  were 
laughing,  the  three  of  us.  Bertrand,  the  barman,  and  me.  The  next  thing  I  know 
I  was  in  a  cab  with  Bertrand.  Tu  esabsolument  folle.  he  says  into  my  ear.  Non. 

I  say.  weaving  out  of  the  cab.  I  am  going  to  America,  I  say.  I  come  from  this 
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crazy  city.  this. ..anachronism.  Comment?,  says  Bertrand.  Come  on.  I  say,  and 
that  is  how  it  happened. 

He  rubs  his  hand  over  my  kneecap.  That  is  what  I  like  about  the  French: 
when  it  comes  to  bodies,  they  are  the  true  egalitarians.  They  regard  your 
kneecap  with  tenderness  and  admiration;  that  does  not  happen  in  North 
America.  I  once  had  an  American  man  explain  it  to  me:  Woman,  like  Gaul,  is 
divded  into  three  parts — breasts,  lips,  and. ..I  can  hear  them  now,  like  a  family 
over  the  holiday  turkey,  all  trussed  and  gibleted.  "I'm  a  breast  man.”  “Give 
me  dark  meat.”  ”1  want  a  leg.”  Not  Bertrand.  Another  Bloody,  1  say  foggily, 
and  Theodore  who  is  always  our  waiter  and  knows  us  brings  it.  “Do  you  not 
forget  the  tabasco  sauce?”  says  Bertrand  sweetly,  and  shakes  a  little  into  my 
glass.  Theodore  is  now  setting  bowls  of  shecrab  soup  before  us.  "You  folks  be 
drinking  wine  today  with  dinner?"  he  asks  in  his  gullah  voice  and  directs  the 
question  to  me  because  Bertrand  can  never  understand  the  sea  island 
intonations.  "Yes,  yes.”  I  answer,  "the  rose  we  usually  have.”  When  it 
comes,  Bertrand  dilutes  his  with  water.  How  can  you,  I  ask,  not  listening,  just 
watching  the  dark  green  opaque  glass,  losing  myself  in  it. 

All  is  not  well  with  me.  I  smile  at  Bertrand,  smile  and  wonder  at  his  oblivion. 
Everyone’s  oblivion.  Arabella's,  she  knows  my  ways  from  way  back.  Could 
she  not  suspect?  And  Martin  and  Loretta,  my  oldest  friends,  with  whom  I  have 
lunch  once  a  week,  faithfully,  faithfully.  Bertrand  is  now  going  on  airily — we 
are  walking  off  our  torpor  on  the  high  battery.  I  am  treading  water.  There  is 
Fort  Sumter,  I  say  dreamily.  There  out  in  the  harbor,  next  to  Castle  Pinckney. 
Have  I  not  pointed  it  out  to  you  before?  The  site  of  the  beginning  of  the  War 
Between  the  States.  Steaming  between  the  sea  wail  and  the  fort  is  the  harbor 
tour  boat.  Look,  Bertrand,  I  say.  Once  as  a  child  I  took  the  tour  boat  to  the 
fort.  I  found  a  cannonball  there,  buried  in  the  mud.  My  family  took  it  to  a  local 
munitions  expert  to  see  if  it  were  still  active.  It  was  quite,  quite  harmless,  it 
turned  out... 

In  the  afternoon  there  is  sleep.  The  demons  return  to  their  pen.  The  contest 
lets  up.  There  are  no  tides — no  ebbs,  no  currents,  no  moon  to  pull.  I  exist  in  an 
area  of  neutrality,  a  demilitarized  zone.  Everything  grinds  to  a  great  halt  for  a 
time.  I  lie  still,  a  body  between  the  sheets,  not  having,  not  wanting.  Everything 
is  perfectly  still,  for  a  time. 

It  has  been  six  months  eight  months  eleven.  They  all  wash  together,  one 
great  indistinct  cesspoll  of  time.  Bertrand  is  like  a  bright  toy,  borrowed  from 
the  shelf.  I  shall  have  to  return  him  eventually.  For  now  we  desist — I 
knowingly  and  Bertrand  not  so— not  always  with  success. 

Evenings,  we  have  what  Bertrand  calls  Conversations,  to  improve  his 
English.  We  gather  round  the  ice  bucket,  the  silver  one,  the  one  with  the 
pineapple  on  top,  the  one  you  can  see  yourself  in  when  you  cry,  see  the  tears 
wending  down  your  sad  convex  face.  But  I  am  digressing...  Returning  to  the 
bucket,  which  is  placed  on  a  silver  tray — around  it  I  have  lovingly  and  artfully 
placed  all  the  accessories:  the  ice  tongs,  a  pair  of  miniature  hands  to  clasp 
around  the  cold  ice,  the  lemons  the  bitters  the  bottles.  And  then  I  seat  myself 
on  the  loveseat.  opposite  Bertrand,  and  so  we  hold  forth,  face  to  face,  knee  to 
knee,  and  talk  and  talk  and  wrap  icepacks  round  my  wounded  heart. 

He  doesn't  know.  He  is  sweet  and  tender,  tender  enough.  He  is  young:  he 
doesn't  know  needn't  know  mustn't.  But  what  an  amazing  facility  he  has  for 
languages,  his  and  mine!  We  sit  in  circles  of  light  in  the  dim  room.  The  day  heat 
has  dissipated.  Slowly  the  stupor  that  saves  me  sets  in.  My  head  relaxes  my 
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body  my  hands  my  feet  and  I  let  go  my  guard.  Bertrand  gently  touches  my  hair 
and  for  an  instant  I  think  perhaps,  perhaps...  But  he  is  speaking  of  the 
lampshades  and  the  sadness  swells  again.  The  lampshades,  Bertrand  says,  are 
like  frayed  ballerina  skirts.  So  they  are.  I  have  a  dozen  of  them  from  Arabella's 
attic.  They  are  edged  with  rivulets  of  lace,  quite  browned  now.  with  holes 
widening  in  them.  The  satin  bows,  once  tacked  exactingly  into  place,  are  now 
limp;  some  have  come  untied  altogether,  and  some  have  fallen  off.  "They  are 
sad,"  says  Bertrand,  "ageing  and  sad."  But  it  is  beautiful  to  see!  evenings.  The 
room  is  colored  topaz  by  the  lampshades.  There  are  four  in  our  livingroom. 
"Like  the  corps  de  ballet,"  says  Bertrand.  "Look  at  them.  Susannah,  then- 
heads  bowed  like  so."  He  imitates  them  by  affecting  a  limp,  gravity-less 
posture.  As  he  speaks,  his  accent  becomes  thicker,  less  comprehensible.  Never 
mind.  Bertrand.  Speak  on  in  this  language.  It  doesn't  matter.  You  are  safe.  It  is 
I  who  trade  in  reality,  I  who  hear  the  voice  and  know  the  voice.  Bright  toy. 
Soon. 

Distancing  and  distancing.  I  sort  out  what  l  know.. .sift,  reject  compare. ..lie 
in  water,  think  in  poems. ..stave  off  the  dream. ..and  I  am  only  a  voice,  saying,  I 
am  the  age  of  Christ,  I  am  the  age  of  Christ... only  a  body  only  a 
number. ..number. ..numb. ..most  numb. ..the  wetness  that  will  save  me.  the 
numbness... Lying  not  still  at  that  center  and  all  around  me  is  the  absence  of 
that  scent,  and  water.  Lying  not  still  and  I  am. ..in  the  heat.  My  hair  my  limbs 
my  heart — water  is  filling  me.  Not  peaceful;  the  promise,  broken.  I  am  a  voice 
and  nothing  more.  I  am.  I  am.  I  am  missing  in  action.  I  am  an  anagram.  I  am  a 
grammarian.  I  am.  I  am.  The  voice,  the  tongue,  a  bone,  a  sound  in  the  dark. 

Their  voices  reach  me  across  a  plane  of  oblivion:  Martin  and  Loretta's,  the 
tired  aristocratic  voice  of  Arabella,  the  crooning  voice  of  Viola,  w  ho  waves  her 
black  hands  imploringly  before  my  face,  and  Bertrand's,  but  especially 
Bertrand's — come  back,  come  back,  come  back.  Their  voices  invade  my 
wakingness  and  my  sleepingness,  but  they  do  not  touch  that  center  where,  for  a 
little  while  in  time,  I  can  regain  what  has  been  lost.  She  is  lapsing,  she  is 
lapsing.  I  hear  you  say,  and  to  that  I  would  only  smile,  a  little  sadly  perhaps  but 
still  a  smile  for  I  am  in  that  special  region  where  there  is  no  cold  no  darkness  no 
hunger  no  loneliness  no  fear,  a  place  of  superlative  beauty  and  comfort  and 
light,  and  I  shall  live  here  fora  little  while  in  safety  and  in  peace. 
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Two  poems 


My  Grandmother's  Muskrat  Coat 


He  came  for  you  in  a  Packard, 

singling  you  out  from  among  your  sisters 

whose  cheekbones  and  arching  pencilled  brows 

belied  a  verandah  in  need  of  paint, 

curls  wrapped  nightly  in  strips  of  sheet 

and  the  mark  you  bore 

from  a  goose  bite  at  the  age  of  three. 

Used  to  a  buyer's  scrutiny, 
saying  "I'll  take  the  one  in  the  middle." 
his  New  York  arrogance  became 
your  cold  bath  and  your  absolution. 

You  talk  still  of  the  Special  Delivery  post, 
of  flowers  in  baskets,  of  the  with  holding, 
the  silk  frock  pressed  firmly 
to  yout* dancer's  knee. 

Your  man  swam  in  winter, 

his  roots  running  wine; 

he  took  you  to  weddings 

where  the  plump  bride  wielded  bagged  coins 

and  only  first  light  ended  feasts. 

You  stayed  a  Thayer 

your  dog  a  Boston 

your  calligraphy  old  school, 

your  daughter  fed  the  fine  w  hite  bread 

of  her  ancestors. 

1  remember  your  coat  in  winter, 
the  muskrat  eyelashes  glistening, 
your  pilgrim's  step  breaking  snow  crust, 
blind  to  wind. 

On  tiptoe  at  the  window, 
how  1  clutched  my  confidante, 
the  keeper  of  three  years'  secrets, 
his  wise  body  bristly  and  perfect-toed. 

What  you  told  me 
my  mole-colored  elephant  learned. 


Accumulations 


Tunneling  Rome  for  subways, 
machines  reorder  ancestral  soil. 

City  fathers  plumb  arteries, 

decree  a  new  breathing  space  beneath. 

Setting  out  for  the  site  of  digging. 

I  do  not  know 

of  the  discovery  of  murals 

vast  beneath  the  geometry  of  streets. 

Buried  walls  are  peopled 

by  a  feasting  race, 

a  thousand  years'  silence 

stilling  lutes,  blue  robes, 

and  the  peacock's  cry. 

When  the  first  earth-mover 
sends  air  shimmering 
into  airless  space, 
walls  illumined  briefly 
are  consumed  like  wine. 

No  sympathy  in  present  air: 
revelation  banishes 
all  but  the  shadow. 

Cells  to  entropy, 
offerings  to  ash. 

Tombs  of  our  ancestors 
are  solvent  in  dry  weather. 


Donna  Landry 


Lawrence  Bullock 


The  Gesture 


the  shed  now 
inthebackof 

the  house  covered  with  vines. 

picture  of  mother 
cigarette  prevalent 
in  the  taut  lips 

danglingash  falling 
as  always  on 
the  white  blouse. 

loses  a  sister  to 
god  incarnate,  i.e. 

Bluebird  Taxi  on  railroad  tracks, 

Christmas  1945 
thenason.a 
husband  later 

progeny  left  alive 
all  gone  but  who 
now  live  in  the 

same  city,  herdooropen 
for  the  world 
that  will  not 


come. 


Robin  Smiti 


Glimpse 


Munc  hung  head  down,  limp  and  neglected  between  Beebe's  knees  heiby 
his  two  single  toes,  swinging  slowly  in  her  fingers.  His  head  bumped  again;  he 
stair  with  a  cottony  muffled  thump!  that  jerked  his  round  body,  then  <iin 
came  the  sound  of  stuffed  felt  thumping  against  wood  as  Beebe  slid  ove  he 
uncarpeted  step's  edge,  dragging  Munc  beside  her. 

Beams  of  light  floated  slowly  up  above  her  light  brown  pigtails:  specketnd 
dusted  orange  from  Munc's  thinning  fur,  filtering  through  and  illuminatin  he 
golden  fuzz  that  surrounded  her  head — illuminating  the  side  of  the  heavy jld 
fashioned  staircase  behind  which  she  quietly  sat.  Beebe  inched  around,  on  :ar 
against  cool  wood,  one  foot  propped  on  the  lump  of  faded  coral  and  maon 
carpet  that  had  been  carefully  tacked  to  the  middle  of  the  stair.  She  let  golf  a 
toe  momentarily,  poking  her  finger  through  the  flat  single  file  of  dust  specs, 
jiggling  them  around  so  that  they  went  flying  off  their  lazy  course  in  suien 
confusion — disturbed  in  their  dreamy  descent  from  the  sun  ray's  beginng 
beneath  the  window  shade — disappearing;  their  motion  ceasing  in  dark:ss 
outside  the  narrow  path.  Beebe  turned  her  head,  settling  herself.  She  listed 
carefully. 

Mama  Taylor  had  only  just  gotten  on  the  phone.  She'd  been  washing  clces 
all  morning  and  they’d  finally  gotten  them  out  on  the  line  to  dry,  proppeup 
with  the  big  wooden  stilts  and  flapping  sluggishly  in  the  chill,  midaftenon 
breeze.  Beebe  had  sneaked  on  upstairs  when  Mama  went  back  to  the  kite :n. 
She  grabbed  Munc  from  his  place  in  the  wicker  chair  beside  her  bed  and  cne 
hastily  back  to  the  stairs,  stopping  in  the  landing  that  turned  to  go  on  downito 
the  living  room.  She  moved  back  against  the  staircase  wall  as  Mama  T.  piced 
up  the  receiver,  listening. 

Mama  T.  said  Munc  was  old  as  Beebe  and  that  was  pretty  old  for  a  stued 
monkey.  Beebe  didn’t  see  what  was  so  old  about  eleven,  but,  maybe  fby 
Kitty  should  have  him...  not  that  Beebe  thought  she  was  anywhere  near  bng 
ready  to  give  him  up.  Poppy  had  given  her  Munc  himself,  so  let  Mama  T.ay 
what  she  would. 

Miss  Higginbotham  was  on  the  phone,  Beebe  could  tell.  Miss  Higginbotim 
wasn't  too  used  to  modern  communications  or  something — so  Mama  T.  id. 
When  the  T.  V.  wasn't  going  Beebe  could  hear  every  word  that  she  said.  Mna 
T.  said  she  tended  a  little  towards  loudness,  coming  from  a  real  large  fary, 
and  all. 

Beebe  smelled  Pledge  and  dust  when  she  turned  her  head.  Yep,  Ij’ss 
Higginbotham  all  right,  down  on  East  avenue.  She  lived  pretty  close  to  Popl'  S 
house — her  house  too,  Beebe's  first  house  that  Mama  always  called  er 


Robin  Smith 
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"father's  home."  Mama  T.  would  always  say  it  with  her  eyes  down.  She  really 
didn't  like  for  Beebe  to  go  there  very  much.  It  didn't  make  sense  really.  Poppy 
was  never  hardly  therie  anyway.  It  didn't  make  sense  really.  Poppy  was  never 
hardly  there  anyway.  He  had  lots  of  work  to  do,  he  couldn't  be  bothered  with 
Mama  T.  always  fussing  about  the  responsibility.  Althea  was  there  anyway, 
she  was  always  there,  painting  her  nails  and  watching  "Love  of  Life"  on  T.V. 
She  kept  Babby  Kitty  pretty  happy,  really  happy!  But  there  goes  Mama  T. 
anyway  with  her  Bible  books  now...  always  "the  responsibility...” 

"Now  sister"  Beebe  heard  the  receiver  trumpet;  she  imagined  Mama  T. 
holding  it  a  couple  of  inches  from  her  ear. 

"I  checked  on  little  Althea  today  on  my  way  to  grocery,  seein-  about  getting 
her  some  kind  of  day  job  to  balance  off  this  schoolin  she's  getting  herself." 

Beebe  felt  the  last  word  Miss  Higginbotham  spoke;  she  imagined  Mama  T. 
nodding  her  head  in  unison,  both  of  them  clamping  down  on  that  word 
"herself"  the  way  Mama  T.  did  when  she  wanted  to  make  sure  you  had  heard 
her  for  the  second  time. 

"...you  know  she's  a  grown  woman,  needs  to  be  gettin  out  of  that  house 
soon — finding  a  man  of  her  own,  stead  of  that  good  for  nothing — "  "Yes 
Higginbotham,  you  know  I  can't  really  talk — "  Mama  T.  cleared  her  throat, 
Beebe  knew  she'd  be  looking  around  to  see  who  was  listening.  "You  know 
some  of  us  just  shouldn't  know  the  half..." 

The  half!  Beebe  had  learned  about  fractions  in  the  third  grade!  the  half—  she 
knew  the  half  all  right.  What  did  old  Miss  Higginbotham  know —  she  couldn't 
even  hear  good. 

"I  just  can't  stand  to  see  it  go  by  Higginbotham...  ain't  it  the  truth? 
Everyday  it's  another  strike  against  him...  in  the  lord's  book...  his 
responsibility.  Yes  Ma'am.  What  can  a  woman  do?"  Beebe's  ears  began  to 
sing  with  Mama  T.'s  last  remark;  the  melody  floating  like  the  tiny  single  file 
progression  that  passed  in  front  of  her.  floating  slow  and  clear,  harmonious 
rhythms  that  began  just  at  her  consciousness'  edge;  breaking  up  and  scattering, 
disturbed  in  their  order  and  matter  of  fact  naivete — dispersing  wildly,  leaving 
an  indelible  trail  imprinted  upon  Beebe's  memory  and  flashing  away  just  as 
quickly — out  of  reach;  lost  to  perception. 

She  never  thought  Mama  T.  would  say  what  she  was  always  just  on  the  verge 
of  saying,  plenty  of  times  she  thought  maybe  Mama  would  get  herself  all 
worked  up,  and  start  taking  necessary  actions,  as  she  put  it.  Sure  Beebe 
thought  so,  but  she  had  never  really  believed  so  her  and  Baby  Kitty  were  happy 
just  as  they  were  as  long  as  no  body  had  to  be  moved  around  or  go  away  why 
shouldn't  Althea  stay  at  home  with  Poppy?  Beebe  thought  she  was  pretty  lucky 
to  live  with  Poppy,  and  if  she  was  as  old  as  Althea  she'd  be  living  there  too,  not 
here  where  Mama  T.  was  fussing  every  second  of  the  live  long  day — 

Beebe  heard  the  receiver  click;  she  hopped  up  quickly  as  Mama  T.  got  up 
from  the  sofa  and  moved  back  into  the  kitchen;  grabbing  Munc  by  the  ear  as 
she  whipped  around  the  corner  landing  back  upstairs  to  her  room.  Munc's  head 
caught  the  corner  of  the  step  as  he  sailed  up  behind  her;  a  loop  of  his  raggedy 
fur  grabbed  on  a  splinter,  held  for  a  second  and  finally  won  out.  Munc's  ear 
ripped  completely  off  his  head,  leaving  a  large  grey  gap  just  above  his' right 
eyebrow.  Beebe  turned  and  retrieved  him  from  the  step  where  he  lay,  stuffing 
spilling  out  of  the  hole  in  his  head  and  leaving  a  little  trail  behind  her.  She  sat 
him  down  on  the  bed.  propping  him  up  against  the  pillow  so  that  he  wouldn't 
lose  any  more  of  his  insides,  and  retraced  her  steps,  picking  up  bits  and  pieces 
of  grey  and  brow  n  fluff  on  her  way  down. 
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The  Archive 


“You  should  be  pretty  hungry  by  now  Beebe”  Mama  T.  was  saying  as  :j 
walked  into  the  kitchen.  Beebe  climbed  over  the  blue  metal  stool  beside  ; 
stove  and  watched  as  Mama  T.  poured  soup  into  a  big,  shallow  soup  bowl. 

"Munc's  ear  just  came  off  Mama.”  She  held  out  the  hand  full  of  stuffing. 

“I’m  not  surprised  at  all  old  as  that  monkey  is  don’t  you  think  it’s  about  ti  ■ 
we  gave  him  upto...  alright  Beebe  now  that’s  enough.  Just  take  that  pout  f 
your  face  I've  had  enough  of  bad  news  around  here  today  for  one  old  woiti 
that’s  for  certain.  Here's  your  soup,  looks  pretty  good,  huh?  What’s  l: 
matter,  child?  I’ll  sew  the  ear  back  on  directly.  Now  set — eat  welcome,  yi 
know  you're  hardy.”  She  laughed  at  her  own  joke  and  went  back  to  the  sto1 
to  fix  herself  a  bowl.  Beebe  sat  at  the  table  staring  at  her  soup.  She  stuck  \ 
spoon  in  and  stirred  up  the  mixed  meat  and  vegetables,  stirring  faster  and  fas! 
until  the  whole  mixture  whirled  around.  Mama  T.  sat  down  next  to  Beebe  a 
gazed  at  her  patiently. 

“Well?"  Beebe  looked  up  at  her  not  too  sure  what  her  reply  should  be. 

“Some  one  has  to  say  grace  at  this  table  before  anyone  eats.  It’s  your  tun 
believe,  now,  you  haven’t  said  one  lately,  been  down  there  with  your  “Poppj 
and  probably  forgot  how.  Come  on  now  Beebe;  Lord  we..”  “tank  three  f 
this  food...”  Beebe  droned  on  after  her,  not  really  aware  of  the  words  that  si 
automatically  intoned.  She  mumbled  "amen”  into  her  soup,  and  picked  up  h 
spoon  again,  pushing  it  around  the  bowl.  She  knew  Mama  T.  would  be  mad  in 
minute,  she  always  got  mad  when  Beebe  was  unhappy  about  something,  it  w; 
just  the  easiest  thing  for  her  to  do.  Beebe  glanced  up  and  saw  her  put  down  hi 
spoon.  “Why  are  you  trying  to  make  Althea  move  away  from  home?  So  she 
never  have  to  go  back  there,  like  me?  She’s  lucky  she  doesn't  have  a  grandrr 
to  be  her  mother — nobody  all  the  time  fussing  at  her  and  saying  things  that  sf 
doesn’t  understand  anyway,  don't  you  think  Poppy  cares  about  us  at  all  don 
you  think  he  does  at  all?  He’s  just  busy  I  keep  telling  you  Mama  you  just  don 
listen  to  me...” 

Beebe's  voice  was  getting  higher  and  higher  as  she  got  more  excited; 
dwindled  off  into  nothingness  as  she  stared  down  at  her  soup.  She  couldn't  cr> 
she  couldn't  even  breathe.  She  had  never  said  anything  like  that  to  Mama  1 
before,  she  had  never  even  thought  it.  She  had  thought  about  saying  it,  but  i 
had  never  really  come  out,  she  never  even  knew  that  Mama  T.  could  b 
thinking  that  but  now  she  guessed  she  did  know  a  little. 

“Is  that  what  you  think.  Mama  T.  that  Poppy  might. .want  Althea  to  mov 
away?”  She  gripped  her  spoon,  listening. 

“You  eat  your  lunch  before  it  gets  cold,  now”  Mama  T.  spoke  hurriedly,  1 
little  distractedly  “That’s  not  your  problem  to  worry  your  little  head  about  yoi 
just  leave  the  grown  folks  to  do  the  worrying.  After  you  finish  we  can  go  righ 
up  those  steps  and  sew  Munc’s  ear  back  on  nice  and  proper  so  you  and  him  cai 
knock  around  together  just  like  you  always  did.  How’s  that.  Jack  Spratt?”  Sht 
laughed  at  her  own  joke,  brushing  her  long  fingers  over  Beebe's  curly  head 
Beebe  didn’t  respond.  She  had  set  up  a  counter  current  in  her  soup  and  ths 
meat  and  vegetables  moved  around  churning  chaotically,  heaving  clumsily  uf 
and  down  and  in  little  circles  around  themselves,  smashing  into  one  another 
spilling  a  little  of  the  hot  liquid  onto  the  table. 

“Beebe?”  her  Grandmother  spoke  close  to  Beebe's  ear. 

“Sssh..”  said  Beebe,  not  looking  up.  "I’m  makinga  traffic  jam.” 


Jeff  Talmadge 


Returning  to  the  Blanco  River 

Years  of  sun  stole  Blanco  waters 

leaving  rocky  banks  with  scars 

of  muddy  water  lines.  Sun  bleached 

bones  lie  stretched  to  drink  from  absent  pools. 

In  summer's  sterile  silence 
I  know  what  this  river  really  is: 

Cold  spring  water,  upstream  voices, 
brown  girls  stretched  on  white  rocks. 

My  brother  and  father  on  either  side, 
we  stand  hand  in  hand  midstream. 

I  laugh,  and  near  drowning,  am  not  afraid. 


Three  poem 

James  Applewh 


Visiting  Chancellorsville 


While  the  western  sky  is  paling  from  violet  to  lilac 
I  approach  the  Confederate  cannon  on  Hazel  Grove. 

Union  gun  pits  at  Farivew  seem  still  their  aim. 

How  well  the  earth  remembers!  Ground  is  ridged 
In  the  still  trees  like  one  long  burial  furrow, 

A  wave  of  soil  cresting  steadily  toward  a  different  shore. 

One  musket's  arc  past  the  highway.  Stonewall  Jackson 
Fell  wounded.  The  overpowering  supply  of  the  Union 
Rumbles  on  along  concrete  lands.  I  am  haunted  by  Jackson's 
Expression  in  a  photograph,  by  the  reconstructed  house  where  he  died. 
Of  pneumonia,  in  presence  of  his  wife,  with  amputated  arm. 

Hill-crest  cedars  grow  perfect  in  a  levelling  rose. 

For  this  place,  the  movement  of  times  is  finished. 

The  scalloped  gun  pits,  which  grass  has  sealed  to  the  rain. 

Hold  only  the  air  of  a  day  which  created  them  by  battle. 

Broom  sedge  slopes  between  cannon  take  the  hue  of  breath 
From  sunset.  Only  this  keeps  permanent: 

These  cedars,  these  gun  pits,  these  breathless. 
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A  Southern  Elegy 


April,  1974 


I 


To  picture  the  authentic  locality  of  Lee's  reputation: 

Was  it  corn-stubble  cabins,  columns,  bemused  by  the  ridges 

In  mindless  Tennessee?  Along  the  snake-winding  mahoganies 

Of  the  Chickasaw,  the  Pee  Dee,  the  Chickahominy,  the  Haw ,  the  Susquehanna? 

Moss  in  beards,  arthritic  knees  of  cypresses,  would  have  soughed 
Of  the  fitness  of  his  courses  without  a  motion  of  breath. 

Bass-fat  lakes,  scummed  over  with  gore  of  sunsets, 

Would  ruminate  victory  in  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  thunder. 

Parisian  silhouettes  in  the  ballrooms  of  Richmond, 

Locomotives'  funnels  on  Petersburg  sidings, 

Were  by  themselves  insufficient  to  hew  out  a  polished  space 
From  swampland  oblivion,  whose  elegists  were  only  mosquitoes. 

The  wonder  is  that  names  emerged  at  all 

From  such  quicksand  states  and  counties  of  woodland. 

With  such  unthinkable  horseback  miles  to  cover: 

Sloughs  into  which  Hannibal  and  all  his  elephants  might  fall. 


6  0 


II 


The  voice  of  FDR,  grave  with  Pearl  Harbor, 

Echoed  along  hallways  of  radio  to  threatened  California. 
What  electricity  of  rumor  overarched  horizons 
When  Lee  bestrode  Traveller  at  Gettysburg? 

Our  minds  are  suspended  from  beacon  to  guyed  beacon 
In  words  across  the  sunsets,  Sherman  in  diesel  rigs 
Rumbles  this  present  day  to  our  sea,  Atlantas 
Of  pine  trees  fall  to  the  chain  saw’s  ricochet. 
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III 


A  stage  expands  above  farms,  electrons’  phosphor 
Over  trees  and  streams,  the  gatherers  of  earliest  mists. 
Above  crests  still  swollen  with  breastworks. 

Towering  names  remain,  casting  like  shadows 
The  absences  of  figures:  misguided  McClellan,  A.  P.  Hill, 
Sheridan  and  Stuart  with  cavalry  toward  Richmond. 
Forrest,  Longstreet,  Pickett  of  Cemetery  Ridge. 

A  stony  Grant  rigidly  on  horseback,  photographed,  faces 
The  stovepipe  height  of  Lincoln  in  rumple-leg  dignity: 
One  figure  equal  in  dimension  to  his  legitimate  theater. 

The  luminous  eye  of  Lee  is  gone,  with  jaw-line  of  honor 
And  resolve.  Fanatical  intensity  of  Jackson  is  missing. 

Lee.  Lincoln.  As  Nixon  jowls  our  land's  automatic  eye. 


Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  American  Poetry  Review. 


To  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn,  in  Exile 


Safe  in  the  West,  you  will  be  watched  over  henceforth 

By  citizen  press  and  police,  officials  elected 

Through  only  our  typical  corruptions,  administrators  of  hospitals 

Where  in  your  declining  years  these  deeds  will  buy  you 

Easy  entrance  if  then  you  are  rich  and  remembered. 

Our  wire  services  distort  your  words,  your  bearded  face. 

Bleared  from  primitive  terror  in  Russia  the  mother. 

Is  ironically  represented  by  these  crowding  photographs. 

Some  will  suspect,  once  you  are  tarnished  by  quick 
Years  of  news,  your  noble  treason  not  notable  after  all. 

Since  they  have  allowed  you  to  live,  it  appears.  But  exile. 

In  your  case,  fits  a  capital  offense.  I  imagine 
Faulkner  banished  from  the  South  he  passionately  confessed. 
Whitman  forbidden  to  walk  the  streets  of  his  comrads"  Manhattan. 
No,  your  crime  was  grave,  and  you  have  been  desperately  punished. 
Your  treachery  was  true,  and  now  you  must  wander  your  days 
Past  averted  eyes  in  mirrors  of  newsprint,  glimpsing 
Burlesques  of  your  face  caged  with  the  vended  pages. 

Henceforth  you  walk  as  a  writer  on  the  soil  that  is  sealed 
In  your  head,  now  you  must  be  both  roots  and  their  landscape. 

Oh  may  you  wander  a  vast  and  fertile  Russia  of  memory. 

Another  martyr’s  victory  of  conscience  is  won, 

For  you  have  forced  them,  fighting  you,  to  lie  openly  again: 

They  have  told  you  that  your  land  is  not  your  land. 


N.  P.  Gilliland 


The  Brass  Legislator 


I.  WARD  HILL  LAMON 


He’s  not  the  man  who  stumped  through  Illinois. 

I've  known  Abe  Lincoln  since  we  were  rail-boned  boys. 

The  night  he  won  the  Presidency  I  slept 

Outside  his  door,  two  pistols,  two  daggers,  and  a  derringer 

In  my  coat.  I’d  stop  them,  or  die  trying. 

But  this,  THIS  works  from  the  inside,  this  sighing. 

This  fatalism,  and  the  dreams. 

The  one  he  had  in  Springfield,  long  before 
He  took  the  Oath  of  Office,  haunts  him  more 
Of  late.  The  one  in  which  he  saw  two  faces 
In  the  mirror — both  his — one  glowing  bright. 

One  gray  with  death.  And  in  this  he  places 

Prophecy!  One  term  of  life,  one  term  of  death, — can  it  be  right 

To  put  such  faith  in  fiction? 

Is  this  the  diction 
Of  doom? 

And  then,  last  week,  a  new  vision  to  consume 
Him:  The  sound  of  sobs,  the  mourners  invisible. 

But  light  in  all  the  rooms,  full 
View  of  all  the  familiar  objects; 

One  suspects 

Sleep-walking  until  his  dream  draws  him  into  the  East  Room, 

Where  he  sees  a  catafalque,  a  corpse  wrapped  for  the  tomb. 

The  mourners  weeping  with  hearts  fit  to  break. 

He  asks,  “Who  is  dead  in  the  White  House?” — The  mysteries  unfasten 
As  a  guard  replies,  "The  President,  he  was  killed  by  an  assassin!” 

A  loud  burst  of  grief  from  the  crowd,  and  he’s  awake. 

He  slept  no  more  that  night,  no  full  night  since. 

Imagining  these  dreams  as  eerie  hints 
Of  things  to  come. 

This  night,  of  all  nights,  I  wish  I  were  in  Washington. 

These  ruined  walls  of  Richmond  say  the  War  is  won — 

For  us — but  at  what  price? 

Is  it  complete,  our  sacrifice? 

Lincoln  sees  his  destiny  as  mapped 
In  the  stars:  The  great  man,  apt 
To  be  cut  off  in  his  full  prime. 

Violently.  What  a  rotten  time 

To  be  a  hundred  miles  away!  He  dreams  the  Fates 

Draft  him  as  final  offering  to  this  War  Between  the  States. 


II.  JOHN  WILKES  BOOTH 


Right  or  wrong,  let  God  judge  me,  not  man. 

Have  I  not  loved  peace  more  than  life  itself. 

Loved  the  Union  beyond  expression?  Can 
The  South  not  see  that  all  hope  for  peace  is  dead. 
Assassinated  by  this  man's  very  nomination? 

"Await  an  overt  act,"  they  said — 

Yes,  till  you're  colted  into  subjugation! 

The  North  envied  us.  This  war  was  not  for  the  black 
Man — this  perfidious  attack 
Prepared  the  way  for  his  annihilation. 

Even  if  we  allow  our  cause  was  wrong 
At  the  beginning — at  the  first  Bull  Run — 

Their  cruelty,  injustice  make  our  case  strong. 

Our  wrong  becoming  right.  What's  to  be  done? 

Strike  down  the  Colossus! 

My  love  of  country  crosses 
The  Potomac  now,  the  die  IS  cast! 

I  live  a  loyal  confederate  to  the  last. 

I  live. ..I  live. ..and,  pulling  the  Colossus  down. 

Do  I  not  stand  astride  the  world,  too? 

“The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them," 

This  act  of  good  is  what  remains  to  stem 
The  living  evil.  The  account  falls  due. 

"Screw  thy  courage  to  the  sticking  place!" 

The  towering  wonder  will  be  cut  to  size. 

The  mighty  oak  truncated  at  the  base. 

And  John  Wilkes  Booth  elevated  in  the  eyes 
Of  the  South.  A  raft  of  politicians  can  not  do 
What  my  brass  legislator,  with  one  lead  word. 

Can  do:  Cut  the  gordian  knot  of  tyranny  in  two! 

Then,  through  the  Theatre  of  Revolt  will  be  heard 
"Sic  Semper  Tyrannis!  Caesar,  fall!" 

No  loyal  Southerner  will  hesitate  to  call 
This  deed  heroic.  Two  petty  hours  from  now.  when 
1  leave  the  stage.  I'll  be  the  most  famous  actor  in 
America.  Then,  overture,  begin! 

Atzerodt  takes  Johnson;  my  Florida  panther.  Paine, 

Will  see  to  it  that  Secretary  William  Seward's  slain — 
And  then  we'll  ride  over  the  Navy  Yard  Bridge,  meet  up 
Virginia  again. 

Now,  just  to  tighten  one  rattling  spur — 

Its  bite  in  my  bay  mare — and  getaway's  sure. 


III.  WILLIAM  H.  CROOK 


Leaving  the  Office,  he  always  says,  "Good  night.  Crook." 
And  yet.  tonight,  that  thoughtful  look. 

A  pause,  and  then  he  said.  "Good-by." 

I  wonder  why. 


IV.  MARY  TODD  LINCOLN 


Mr.  Lincoln,  would  you  have  us  be  late? 
Let  some  of  those  dispatches  wait 
Till  after  the  theater.  My  bonnet's  on — 
Do  you  like  the  roses? 

Major  Rathbone  supposes 
Half  the  City  to  have  gone 
To  see  this  play; 

So  why  should  we  stay 
Home? 

Come! 


V.  JOHNNY  PEANUT 


I  done  my  job  didn't  I?  Lit  the  gas  globe  out  there 
In  front  of  the  theater,  so  the  people  could  find  their  way! 

Then  Ned  shoves  me  out  here,  says  to  hold  this  bay  mare. 

Calls  me  names  he's  got  no  call  to  say. 

I  hope  Mr.  Booth  won't  come  back  too  late. 

I'll  wrap  the  rein  around  my  wrist  and  wait 
Here  on  the  step,  lie  down,  too; 

Maybe  he'll  give  me  a  quarter  when  his  visit  backstage  is  through. 
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VI.  JOHN  F.  PARKER 


Gooooooooooodevening,  ladies!  Welcome  me  into  your  fold. 
Your  loving  arms! 

Who  says  that  I  can't  hold 
My  liquor? 

Why,  YOU  look  sicker'n  me!  What  harm's 

There  in  a  little  break 

Now'n  then?  Why,  it's  a  mistake 

When  a  man  in  my  position  don't  hike  a  breather 

From  time  to  time.  Doesn't  help  YOUR  business  none,  either. 

As  Fs  telling  “Mrs.  Parker," 

(Not  the  one  with  the  three  brats — 

I  mean  Miss  Ada  Green, 

Whose  eyes  are  darker' n 
The  mouth  of  my  .45 — but  that's 
Last  night's  tale.) 

As  Fs  telling  her,  how  can  I  fail 

To  make  myself  a  name  on  the  Force  by  summer? — 

You  count  on  this: — John  Parker's  an  up-and-comer! 

I  stand  on  my  record:  Fought  for  the  Union  in  61 . 

When  most  of  the  REAL  fighting  was  done. 

Then  I  joined  the  Washington  Police, 

Since  w  hich  time,  sundry  citizens  have  tried  to  fleece 
Me  of  my  good  name. 

But  I  came 
Out  rosy  sweet 

Every  time,  like  a  cat  landing  on  his  feet. 

There  was  this  grocer,  said  I  cussed  him  out. 

Well,  I  don't  doubt 
I  did  reprimand  him; 

And  when  my  supervisor  took  a  whim 
To  suspend  me 

For  it,  sure  I  talked  back,  but  not  "insolently." 

I  got  that  patched  till  a  slut 
Pestering  for  “protection"  had  to  butt 
In  charging  me  with  unseemly  conduct 
Toward  a  "lady,"  but  I  bucked 

THAT  one,  too,  same  as  when  they  found  me  resting  my  eyes 
On  streetcar  duty.  Otherwise, 

Their  best  officer,  John  Parker,  would've  quit 
And  that  would've  been  the  end  of  it. 

(Sit  on  the  other  knee — 

You're  squeezing  the  blood  plumbout  of  me!) 


“Drunk  and  disorderly  in  a  house  of  ill  fame" — 

That  was  a  lame 

Story  if  ever  I  heard  one.  I  laid  a 

Witness  on  'em  who  said  I's  sober — dear  Miss  Ada! 

Now  I've  shown  'em — I’ve  uncorked  a  grand  career, 

'Cause,  though  it  may  seem  like  I  am  sitting  HERE, 

Fact  is — ain't  nothing  I'd  invent — 

I've  been  assigned  to  guard  the  President. 

Now,  why  was  Billy  Crook  so  riled  up 
Tonight?  Just  ’cause  I  took  over  a  couple  hours  late 
For  guard  duty,  and  he  had  to  wait 
Around  while  a  better  man  hoisted  another  cup? 

War's  over  and  he  ought  to  learn  to  live 
A  little,  let  bygones  be — well.  I  forgive 
Him. 

Listen,  I'm  glad  to  guard  the  President. 

For  an  hour  or  so  today  me  and  Burns,  Abe  Lincoln's  driver,  bent 
Our  elbows  over  at  Taltavel's  tavern.  This  actor.  Booth,  comes  by 
And  asks  us  if  we  plan  to  see  the  play  at  Ford's.  I  ask  him  why 
And,  stretching  up  full  height. 

He  says,  "You'll  see  some  fine,  rare  acting  there  tonight." 

In  light  of  what  he  had  to  say, 

I  went  to  guard  Abe  so  I  could  see  the  play. 

But  there  wasn't  anything  so  entertaining  there 
So  1  left  around  nine. 

Figuring  my  line 
Of  duty  lay  elsewhere. 

So  to  speak. 

(Turn  the  other  cheek 
And  I'll  kiss  that  one,  too! 

Your  room  is  where  ?  Why,  Lizzie,  I'm  with  you!) 


VII.  MARY  SURRATT 

There's  something  bothering  John,  he's  so  distracted; 

Something  a  mother  should  know;  he's  acted 
So  distant  these  past  few  months.  And  these  men 
Who  come  trooping  through  the  house  at  all  hours 
Of  the  night,  their  lamplight  gatherings,,  and  then 
Whispering,  secretive.  Why,  John  towers 
Above  me  now,  but  he  was  my  little  child — 

Back  then  he  and  his  father  talked  with  one  another. 

While  now,  with  me,  it  seems  that  he  would  rather 

Keep  locked  up  in  himself,  like  a  lighthouse,  lone  in  the  world. 

He's  almost  like  another  boarder  now — 

They  say  it's  business  talk,  land  speculation. 

And  yet,  I  thought  I  heard  one  say  “assassination.” 

If  I  could  just  get  through  to  John,  just  get  the  hand  of  it  somehow. 


VIII.  EDWIN  M.  STANTON 


Lincoln's  been  too  forgiving,  too  damn  kind 
To  gray-coat  traitors.  "With  malice  toward  none." 
He  says.  But  what  about  the  boys  who  won 
This  War,  the  dead,  the  broken,  and  the  blind? 

And  what  of  Order?  We  must  use  force 
To  bring  these  Rebels  to  their  ragged  knees. 

But  Lincoln,  all  too  eager  to  appease. 

Smoothes  it  away  like  some  New  York  divorce. 
There  will  be  chaos  in  the  house  again 
Unless  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 

Reins  with  a  steady  hand  like  none  before; 

Defacto  President  Stanton,  and  then... 

My  name  engraved  in  life's  eternal  pages, 
"Stanton,  a  man  belonging  to  the  Ages!" 


IX.  DR.  SAMUEL  MUDD 

I  could've  done  without  that  Tyserand  his  boy  last  night. 
Busting  through  here  at  four. 

Like  they  were  going  to  climb  right 

Up  the  door 

If  I  didn't  let  'em  in. 

And  that  "Tyser,"  as  he  called  himself. 

Bundled  up  on  a  WARM  night,  hiding 
A  gray  beard  and  a  BLACK  mustache. 

He  and  that  beardless  elf 
Had  been  riding 
Hard,  making  a  quick  dash 
In  the  dark  for  some  reason. 

This  is  surely  a  season 
For  madness. 

So  at  4  A.M.  I  dress 

This  crank's  fractured  tibia,  and  come 

Daybreak,  he  squints  and  eases 

Into  the  saddle,  squeezes 

The  reins,  and  some 

Seconds  later,  takes  to  the  road. 

If  that  one  comes  back.  I  know  how  to  load 

A  pistol.  In  saner  times.  I'd  ‘a'  SHOT  him  in  the  leg 

Like  I  did  my  uppity  nigger  last  spring,  to  take  him  down  a  peg. 

X.  WAREM  G.  CLARK 

Man  works  miracles,  he  telegraphs 
News  from  Washington  to  Iowa  in  a  wink — 

News  of  murder,  epitaphs! 

No  Healer  now — Avenger!  and  our  hopes  sink 
Into  the  grave. 

No  one  can  be  more  grieved  by  this  than  I  am. 

Damn! 


Olives  Out  of  a  Bottle 


The  following  is  a  partial  transcript  of  a  panel  discussion  with  Anne  Tyler, 
held  daring  Ms.  Tyler's  visit  to  campus  last  November.  Other  members  of  the 
pane!  were  Reynolds  Price,  James  Applewhite,  Donna  Landry,  John 
Stevenson,  and  Tim  Westmoreland.  The  audience  was  also  invited  to  question 
Ms.  Tyler. 

Reynolds  Price:  I'd  like  to  begin  our  part  of  the  discussion  by  asking  Anne  a 
question  that  has  concerned  me  a  great  deal  just  in  the  last  few  years.  It  seems 
to  have  taken  me  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  to  define  what  I  think  is  the 
major  problem  for  the  first  half  of  the  careers  of  most  young  people  who  wish 
to  become  novelists,  especially  in  America,  in  recent  years,  where  they  tend  to 
have  gone  through  fairly  good  high  schools  and  quite  good  colleges  and  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  encouragement  in  their  teens  and  early  twenties  in  their 
writing  —  perhaps  the  encouragement  is  not  always  as  discriminating  as  it 
ought  to  be  but  they  have  been  encouraged,  generally,  if  they  have  any  talent  at 
all.  And  then  they  finish  college  and  what  normally  amounts  to  something  like 
eight  to  ten  years  of  very  difficult  time  follows.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
result  of  the  fact  that  very  few  novelists  really  begin  to  write  their  particular 
brand  of  fiction;  their  good  fiction,  until  they  are  in  their  late  twenties  or  early 
thirties.  Perhaps  because  fiction  seems  to  be  so  much  a  function  of  maturity. 
As  opposed  to  some  things  like  painting  and  dance  and  perhaps  even  lyric 
poetry,  I  can  think  of  very  few  really  good  first  novels  written  by  people  under 
The  age  of  twenty-nine  or  thirty.  There  are  extraordinary  exceptions  and  Anne 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  exceptions.  And  so  I'd  like  to  begin  by  asking  Anne, 
since  she  was  an  exception,  and  published  her  own  first  novel  when  she  was 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  old,  hoto  she  felt  at  the  time  about  the 
beginning  of  her  actual  professional  career  as  opposed  to  her  student  career 
when  she  was  something  of  a  local  celebrity  as  a  child-wonder  and  how  she 
feels  now,  some  ten  years  later,  looking  back  on  that  period  in  her  life,  the 
particular  problems  it  presented  to  you  or  problems  that  perhaps  you  see  now 
looking  back  that  you  weren't  even  aware  of  then. 

Anne  Tyler:  Well,  I  think  that  it’s  true  that  you  get  this  sense  of  being  just 
tossed  out.  You  don't  know  what's  expected  of  you  next  and  suddenly  there’s 
nobody  to  discipline  you  from  above.  And  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  it  took 
me  maybe  five  or  six  years  to  realize  was  that  I  would  have  to  set  up  my  own 
discipline  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  a  pattern  in  my  life.  I  think  also  that  I 
would  know  now  the  minute  I  left  college,  it's  not  necessary  to  go  to  graduate 
school,  it's  more  necessary  to  get  a  boring  job.  And  to  find  some  way  of 
scheduling  your  life  around  a  job  that  takes  a  minimum  of  time  and  doesn't 
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drain  you  in  any  way.  Anything  that  emotionally  drains  you  I  think — I  don't 
know  how  you  can  teach  and  write  (gesturing  to  Reynolds  Price) — hut  anything 
that  takes  something  out  of  you  so  that  you  can't  put  it  into  writing  would  make 
it  very  hard  for  me  to  come  home  in  the  evening  and  write. 

Price:  And  you  had  jobs  as  a  librarian  in  those  years. 

Tyler:  Yes,  and  that  was  very  boring  (laughter). 

Price:  And  then  how  did  you  organize  your  writing  around  that? 

Tyler:  Well,  that  was  the  hardest  period  of  time.  If  I  worked  from  nine  to  five 
I  would  have  to  write  in  the  evening  which  isn't  a  good  time. 

Price:  You're  tired  then. 

Tyler:  Yes.  And  also,  my  mind  doesn't  function  in  the  evening  at  all 
(laughter).  But  I  think  if  you  could  choose  the  ideal  thing  you  should  have  a 
part-time  job  if  it  could  sustain  you  and  that  it  should  be  —  well  I  suppose 
different  minds  work  better  at  different  times  of  day  —  but  if  you  could 
somehow  write  first,  make  that  the  pattern  of  time.  Write  in  the  morning,  work 
in  the  afternoon — that  would  work  better  for  me,  I  think. 

Price:  I  don't  know  if  we  asked  John  Knowles  about  this  last  year  when  he 
was  here,  but  I  remember  his  telling  me  personally  that,  when  he  was  writing  A 
Separate  Peace  that  he  was  working  a  full-time  job  at  Holiday,  in  Philadelphia, 
on  the  magazine,  and  that  he  would  get  up  at  five  in  the  morning  and  write  from 
five  to  eight,  every  day  of  the  week,  before  he  would  go  in  and  do  his 
nine-to-five  job  at  Holiday  because  he  couldn't  come  home  at  night  and  write. 
And  this  was  certainly  I  think  my  pattern  when  I  first  came  back  —  when  I  first 
met  you  (gesturing  to  Anne  Tyler)  in  1958  —  when  I  came  back  here  to  teach. 
The  thing  about  teaching  though  is  that,  as  my  old  landlord,  who  used  to  be  a 
country  school  teacher  said:  —  name  three  good  reasons  for  being  a  school 
teacher  —  June,  July  and  August,  (laughter)  And  you  do  have  these  three 
months  in  the  summer.  No  other  job  in  the  world  gives  you  three  months 
vacation — plus  two  weeks  at  Christmas  and  a  week  at  Easter,  plus  a  week  off 
between  semesters.  Plus  the  fact  that  very  few  teachers  at  good  colleges  teach 
more  than  two  or  three  days  a  week.  And  I  think  that  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
that  teaching  has  been  so  popular  with  writers  is  there's  an  awful  lot  of  free 
time.  There  really  is. 

But  there  was  a  short  period  there  of  waiting  before  your  first  publications 
began.  Did  you  have  those  terrible  fears  that  you  were  a  fraud,  that  everyone 
had  misled  you.  that  none  of  this  stuff  was  ever  actually  going  to  eventuate  in 
books?  Did  the  book,  as  a  physical  reality,  seem  unattainable  to  you? 

Tyler:  Yes.  It  went  beyond  the  stage  of  fear.  I  think  I  just  gave  up  on  it. 
IJiere  was  at  least  a  year  and  a  half  w  hen  nothing  came  to  me  automatically  by 
inspiration,  which  was  what  I  was  expecting  of  course  wouldn't  happen  and 
Dr.  Blackburn  or  you  weren't  there  to  say  you  have  to  have  something  by 
Monday  so  I  didn't  do  anything.  And  it  seemed  to  me.  as  time  passed.  I  just 
decided,  well,  that  was  a  stage  of  my  life  and  I  guess  it  was  for  nothing  and  now 
I'm  going  to  be  something  else.  I  don't  think  actually  I  ever  would  have  taken  it 
up  again  except  that  I  had  a  period  of  time  w  hen  I  was  really  thrown  on  my  own 
more  because  we  moved  to  a  city  where  I  didn't  know'  anybody  and  for  about 
six  months  I  couldn't  get  any  job  at  all.  And  there  was  nothing  to  do  so  I  wrote 
the  first  novel  in  that  time.  Also,  there,  I  had  too  much  time.  In  fact,  one  thing  I 
think  is  really  important,  is  to  know'  when  to  quit  on  schedule  too.  Rather  than 
go  on  because  things  are  going  well.  It's  best  to  quit  w  hen  things  are  going  well, 
at  an  appointed  hour. 
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Price:  How  do  you  know  when  to  quit? 

Tyler:  When  the  children  come  home  from  school  (laughter).  Well  I  think 
that  probably  if  you  don't  have  something  like  that  to  deliberately  end  youi 
time,  at  least  if  you  know  that  something  is  down  on  paper  so  you  won't  forgel 
what  you  had  in  mind  and  yet  it's  not  finished  up  so  that  you  still  have 
something  sort  of  hot  to  come  back  to.  It's  a  mistake  I  think  to  finish 
everything  you  wanted  to  say  and  when  you  come  back  it's  going  to  be  cold... 

Price:  Hemingway  says  that,  do  you  remember?  I  think  in  the  Paris  Review 
interview  with  him.  he  says  always  stop  when  you  know  what  happens  next, 
what's  coming  next.  Because  if  you  write  to  the  end  of  your  knowledge,  on  any 
given  day,  you've  got  this  terrible  problem  the  next  day  of  cranking  the 
machinery  up  from  total  inertia.  I've  found  that  tremendously  true.  The 
temptation  is  to  rush  ahead  while  it's  going  well.  It's  best  to  stop.  And  I  often 
make  a  note  in  the  margin  to  remind  me  of  what  the  next  two  or  three  words  are 
so  that  I  can  pick  up  the  next  day.  Would  you  like  to  make  this  into  a 
prescription  then  for  young  writers? 

Tyler:  No.  (laughter) 

Price:  I  would,  (more  laughter)  Just  in  the  sense  that  —  They've  got  to  learn 
that  writing  is  something  that  occurs  every  day  and  probably  should  occur  at 
the  same  time  every  day  and  the  hard  thing  to  learn  is  to  go  to  a  certain  place 
where  there  aren’t  telephones  and  aren't  pleasant  distractions  and  to  sit  there 
and  do  the  work.  That's  what  I  had  to  learn  to  do. 

Tyler:  I'm  not  sure  that  it  would  be  universally  true,  though.  I  question... 

Price:  Did  you  ever  know  a  novelist  who  didn't  do  that? 

Tyler:  I  don't  know  any  novelists  (laughter).  But  I  think  there  are  some  who 
are  known  to. . .  Well,  the  ones  who  drink  and — sort  of  in  little  sprees  of  writing 
and  then  sprees  of  drinking.  That's  surely  not  a  very  disciplined. ..And  they 
manage  very  well. 

Price:  Yes.  Except  that  you  read  Blotner’s  biography  of  Faulkner  and  you 
find  out  that  Faulkner  wrote  all  the  time  but  also  drank  all  the  time.  I  thought 
that  Faulkner  had  been  a  spree  drinker.  But  it  turns  out  that  he  drank  every  day 
of  his  life  and  wrote  every  day  of  his  life.  I  think  Fitzgerald  and  Thomas  Wolfe 
were  sort  of  spree  drinkers  and  spree  writers.  But  Faulkner  and  Hemingway 
seem  to  have  combined  the  two.  It  probably  wasn't  ideal  in  either  case  but  they 
did  it. 

John  Stevenson:  Well  I  was  going  to  ask  you  something  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  along  the  same  lines  as  far  as  what  the  young  writer  or  young  artist  needs 
to  learn  if  he's  going  to  make  his  life  in  part  out  of  art.  It's  a  question  that's 
brought  up.  I  think,  by  Celestial  Navigation,  by  having  your  hero  there,  if  I  can 
use  that  term,  be  an  artist.  That  is,  how  much  of  what  you  say  about  Jeremy  in 
that  novel,  that  is  a  man  who  ends  up  being  terribly  isolated  and  cut  off  and 
who  makes  sort  of  thwarted,  ineffectual  attempts  to  find  other  people  —  how 
much  of  that  is  a  part  of  the  artistic  condition?  You  seem  to  be  sort  of  an 
exception  in  your  own  life  because  you  do  have  a  husband  and  a  family  as  well 
as  this  career  as  a  writer.  How  much  privacy  does  the  artist  have  to  maintain, 
how  much  can  the  young  writer  expect  to  be  a  part  of  the  world  and  still  be  a 
writer? 

Tyler:  Well,  again,  I  think  we  see  a  lot  of  variations.  There  are  very  social 
writers.  But  I  seem  to  need  to. ..when  I'm  actually  writing,  I  need  to  protect 
myself  from  experiences.  I  find  in  fact  that  I  really  don't  want  to  see  people. 
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although  it  always  seems  to  me  that  surely  I  should  want  to  if  I'm  writing  about 
them.  But  I  just  don't  want  to  be  influenced  in  any  way  by  the  outside  and  I 
think  since  part  of  a  reason  for  writing  is  to  put  out  on  paper  some  of  your  own 
privacy  that  you've  kept  bounded  in.  So.  well,  you  want  to  maintain  the 
privacy  while  you're  doing  it.  Jeremy  has  carried  it  too  far.  but  in  a  lot  of  ways 
I  feel  like  Jeremy  about  putting  things  out.  I  feel  used  up  and  burnt  out  if  I'm 
working  hard  and  I'm  getting  depleted  all  the  time  and  then  between  I  have  to 
fill  in  by  having  a  lot  of  experiences.  And  also  I  share  with  him  the  feeling  that 
whatever  you  produce  is  like  olives  out  of  a  bottle,  that  you  don't  have  any 
choice.  If  someone  were  to  say.  Well  I  don't  like  this  novel  and  we  won't 
publish  it.  I  still  wouldn't  feel  that  it  had  been  wasted  because  I  had  no  choice. 
It  had  to  come  before  the  next  thing  came.  It  seems  to  be  a  progression  that's 
expected. 

James  Applewhite:  May  I  ask  what  relation  to  reading  is  carried  on.  You  say. 
you  don't  want  to  see  people.  Are  you  able  to  read  things  as  you're  writing  or 
do  you  have  to  be  cautious  about  that? 

Tyler:  If  I'm  really  in  the  planning  stage,  or  any  stage  when  I'm  not  sure 
about  what  I'm  doing,  then  I  think  it's  really  dangerous  to  read.  I  think  I  try  and 
protect  myself  from  getting  influenced  by  somebody.  And  if  I  try  to  read  I  find 
my  mind  just  wanders,  I  can't  even  take  it  in. 

Applewhite:  But  once  you're  well-launched,  you're  able  to  read? 

Tyler:  Oh,  yes. 

Applewhite:  Read  fiction? 

Tyler:  Yes. 

Applewhite:  You  mentioned,  in  our  class  I  think,  A  Hundred  Years  of 
Solitude.  Did  you  read  that  while  writing  a  book? 

Tyler:  No,  fortunately  I  didn't  because  that  would  have  seeped  into 
anything,  I  think.  That  was  when  I  wasn't  writing  anything. 

Price:  Part  of  the  trouble  is  just  that  novelists  tend  to  be  born  mimics,  isn’t 
it?  If  you  listen  to  anyone  talkinga  certain  way,  you  just  tend  to  mimic  it. 

Tyler:  Yes. 

Applewhite:  One  of  the  reasons  I  asked  the  question  is  that  frequently 
students  who  haven't  read  enough  use  as  a  defense  that  they  are  afraid  of  being 
influenced  and  I  think  that’s  a  spurious  rationale  on  their  part  at  the  time  and 
yet  there  must  be  some  legitimacy  to  it  at  least  for  you  in  the  planning  stages. 

Tyler:  Yes.  I  would  think  at  the  time  they  were  students  anyway  they 
shouldn't  mind  being  influenced  for  a  little  while. 

Applewhite:  Exactly.  Right. 

Price:  My  guess  would  be  from  the  writers  that  I  know'  that  actually  they've 
all  been  absolutely  voracious  readers  when  they  were  young  and  when  they 
were  apprentices  and  they've  laid  down  these  enormous  strata  of  reading  but 
that  once  they  get  their  own  work  really  heavily  under  way  they  are  not  at  all 
systematic  readers  and  I  think  it’s  not  an  accident  that  almost  every  fiction, 
good  fiction,  writer  I  know  is  an  addict  of  detective  fiction  but  reads  almost 
nothing  else.  It’s  kind  of  like  dental  floss  for  the  brain  (laughter).  You  can  take 
a  good  detective  novel  and  read  and  forget  it  by  morning  but  if  you  really  are 
trying  to  read  A  Hundred  Years  of  Solitude  or  the  latest  good  book  by  anyone, 
it's  a  terribly  engaging  process.  So,  I  think,  that's  another  tremendous  reason 
why  any  apprentice  writer's  student  period  needs  to  be.  to  a  large  extent,  a 
reading  period.  It's  going  to  get  awfully  hard  to  do  a  lot  of  reading  later.  You 
said  the  other  day  something  that  I  agree  with  entirely.  You  said  it's  terribly 
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hard  for  you  to  finish  a  novel  now.  The  novel  really  has  to  be  good  before  yi 
can  finish  it.  When  you're  young  you  just  think:  Well,  gee,  you've  got  to  fin  i 
novels.  They  arrest  you  if  you  don't.  You  can't  imagine  putting  a  book  do  i 
without  completing  it. 

Stevenson:  The  whole  business  abut  reading  other  people  brings  up  t: 
question  of  the  writer’s  voice.  And  I  was  wondering  if  you'd  care  to  talk  a  lit 
bit  about — as  long  as  we're  discussing  this  interim  period,  this  early  period i 
the  twenties  which  seem  to  be  probably  when  most  people  are  finding  th 
voice — how  you  went  about  it.  Was  it  simply  a  process  of  writing  or  was, 
writing  and  finding  that  was  wrong  and  trying  something  else?  Could  you  t; 
about  that  a  little? 

Tyler:  I  don't  think  that's  a  conscious  enough  process  for  me  to  be  able 
talk  about.  I  think  whatever  come  to  me  to  write  comes  through  my  right  ear 
be  explicit.  It's  just  about  here,  coming  in.  I  haven't  thought  about  what  voi 
to  use.  I  just  put  down  what  comes  in.  It's  not  just  dictated  by  an  angel. 

Stevenson:  What  I'm  thinking  of,  specifically,  in  your  later  work  there  see; 
to  be  a  different  voice  at  work  than  in  your  earlier  books  and  I  was  wondering 
there  was  any  kind  of  conscious  understanding  on  your  part  about  the  chan 
that  went  on. 

Tyler:  Oh,  yes.  I  think  every  book  I've  trusted  the  readers  a  little  bit  mor 
First  of  all,  I've  trusted  that  they  might  possibly  be  intelligent  and  I  don't  ha 
to  explain  everything,  but  more  important.  I've  entrusted  myself  to  them, 
don't  feel  that  I  have  to  be  on  guard  quite  as  much.  I  think  that  a  lot  of  tl| 
vagueness  I  see  now  in  the  early  books  was  just  wrapping  cotton  wadding 
that  no  one  could  see  me  in  the  book  in  any  way.  And  now,  I  figure,  well 
won't  matter  all  that  much  after  all. 

Price:  They're  not  going  to  do  anything  to  you  anyway. 

Tyler:  I  was  afraid  they’d  hold  it  against  me  and  remind  me  of  it  every  year' 
something. 

Donna  Landry:  Why  do  you  think  you  write?  When  did  you  begin  and  w;1 
there  ever  a  period  in  which  you  were  not  doing  any  writing? 

Tyler:  Well,  I  write  for  two  reasons.  First  of  all,  I  like  to  lie  and  that's  ; 
acceptable  way  of  lying  \l a  ugh  ter)  and  second  I  have  this  resentment  that 
have  only  one  life.  So  that  if  I'm  happily  married  I  would  like  to  see  what 
would  be  like  to  be  unhappily  married  or  what  it's  like  to  go  live  in  a  boathou* 
or  whatever.  And  this  is  my  way  of  doing  it.  In  fact,  I’m  not  sure  I  w; 
conscious  that  this  was  why  I  was  doing  writing  at  first  and  I'm  not  sure  that 
the  reason  I  was  but  before  I  think  I  was  writing  more  for  an  audience  and  ; 
the  later  books,  I  am  writing  more  just  so  I  could  lead  these  other  lives.  And 
have  tried  stopping  after  every  novel  and,  right  now,  I  would  say  I'll  never  d 
another  novel  except  that  I  know  by  now.  I've  said  it  so  often  before.  Afti 
about  a  month,  I  start  feeling  more  or  less  useless.  There's  nothing  fti 
whatever  it  is  in  me,  no  place  for  it  to  go. 

Tim  Westmoreland:  Back  when  you  were  in  college  how  heavily  did  yq 
draw  upon  Mr.  Price's  or  your  peers  reinforcement  of  your  writing  and  wh;j 
did  you  do  in  the  period  he  was  talking  about  when  there  was  just  nothin) 
before  your  first  novel  came  out  when  there  is  no  reinforcement,  n 
encouragement,  no  praise. 

Tyler:  Well,  I  drew  very  heavily  on  it  when  I  was  here  but  one  of  the  thin) 
about  Dr.  Blackburn  was  that  he  would  follow  people  after  college.  He  woul 
send  these  little  reminders  all  the  time  (laughter)  which  ought  to  be  a  part  ( 
any  creative  writing  course — a  guaranteed  one-year  follow  up  (laughter). 
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Price:  Mimeographed  postcards  (laughter).  You  talk  about  stopping,  you're 
convinced  always  that  that’s  it.  I  once  heard  someone  say  that  he  heard  Robert 
Frost — a  woman  came  up  to  Robert  Frost  after  reading  at  Wesleyan  in 
Connecticut  and  said,  "Mr.  Frost,  Fve  been  sending  my  poems  around  for 
fifteen  years  now  to  magazines  and  working  tremendously  hard.  It's  my  whole 
life  and  Fve  never  had  one  accepted  yet  and  I'm  nearly  at  the  end  of  my  rope 
and  I'm  wondering  what  I  should  do.  What  do  you  think  I  shoiild  do?"  And  he 
said,  "Try  quitting."  (laughter).  And  it's  a  very  good  prescription:  if  you  can 
quit,  you  weren't  a  writer. 

Tyler:  Yes. 

Landry:  What  is  your  daily  work  schedule?  As  a  woman  who  has  two 
children,  how  do  you  manage  to  work  your  writing  in  and  all  those  other  things 
other  women  are  able  to  fill  up  their  days  with  ? 

Tyler:  Well,  I  get  up  between  four  and  five  and  get  the  housework  out  of  the 
way  and  I  start  writing  when  the  kids  leave  for  school  and  I  quit  when  they 
come  home.  And  I  do  that  four  days  a  week.  If  there's  a  day  when  nothing 
come  out  at  all,  it  just  isn't  working,  I  still  have  to  sit  there.  I’ve  tried  thinking 
well.  I'll  just  take  the  day  off  and  it  extends  to  tomorrow  and  the  next  day,  too. 
So  I  have  to  sit  there  and  have  the  paper  in  front  of  me  and  that's  all  I  require  of 
myself. 

Landr\:  What  did  you  do  when  the  children  were  not  in  school?  I  noticed 
that  there’s  a  gap  in  the  publishing  dates  of  your  novels.  Were  you  really  unable 
to  get  much  accomplished  when  they  were  there? 

Tyler:  Yes.  It  was  impossible  to  schedule  so  that  I  could  write  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day.  And  also,  one  of  the  reasons  there's  a  gap  in  the  novels  is 
because  I  did  write  a  novel  when  I  had  the  first  baby  and  it  never  really  gelled. 
And  I  think  now  it's  because  having  children  is  one  of  those  draining  things  like 
an  interesting  job  (laughter).  I  just  didn't  have  it. 

I'm  very  conscious  between  writing  periods  of  having  to  get  filled  up  again. 
Which  is  done  partly  by  accepting  any  kind  of  invitation  that  comes  in  for  any 
kind  of  peculiar  jaunt  anywhere  with  the  idea  that  something  is  tilling  me  up 
then.  Or  writing  short  stories  for  me  is  almost  like  getting  filled  up  because  it's 
not  an  exhausting  business  to  write  short  stories  and  you  can  sort  of  be  playful 
in  them.  You  don’t  feel  that  a  year  of  your  life  is  going  to  go  into  it.  You’re  not 
committed  in  that  way. 

Westmoreland:  So  you  do  short  stories  only  between  novels. 

Tyler:  Yes. 

Westmoreland:  And  not  together. 

Tyler:  Oh.  no.  I  don't  know  how  people  can  do  things  simultaneously.  Can 
you  do  things  simultaneously?  (to  Mr.  Price) 

Price:  No.  Not  at  all.  But  I  was  just  thinking  about  your  schedule  and  it 
sounds  like  the  schedule  of  a  medieval  serf  (laughter)  which  reminds  me  that 
one  of  the  favorite  things  I  know  that  anyone  ever  said  about  the  novel  Scott 
Fitzgerald  said  to  his  daughter.  He  said:  "In  every  great  novelist  there  s 
something  of  the  peasant."  And  that’s  what  there  is  in  novelists — they  re 
donkeys.  I  mean  they're  breasts  of  burden — they  really  are.  I  here  s  a 
wonderful  sonnet  of  Auden's  about  that,  called  "The  Novelist.  He  talks 
about  poets  being  these  glamorous,  dashing  hussars  who  rush  around  having 
dramatic,  catastrophic,  meteoric  lives  and  novelists  are  just  there  rather  dull 
people  who  stay  home  and  do  the  work — peel  the  potatoes — and  get  on  with 
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the  business  of  writing  this  gigantic  thing  called  the  novel.  I  think  that's  e 
hardest  thing  ever  to  convince  any  young  person  of.  Or  if  you  are  your  f 
convinced  that  you  are  a  writer  it’s  the  hardest  thing  to  realize,  that  the  Vy/ 
you  make  it  happen  is  you  sit  there  and  a  large  part  of  what  you're  doinj s 
training  your  unconscious  mind  and  that's  what  I  assume  you're  doing  wli 
you  force  yourself  to  sit  in  the  room,  you're  forcing  your  unconscious  miner 
work  for  you.  And  that's  another  wonderful  thing  that  Knowles  said  when  : 
was  here  last  year.  He  said,  “The  unconscious  is  like  dogs  and  children.! 
loves  routine  and  hates  surprises."  It  loves  for  you  to  go  into  the  room  evo 
morning  at  ten  minutes  to  eight  and  to  leave  at  3:45.  And  it’ll  work  for  y< , 
you,  know,  if  you  train  it  to  work  certain  shifts.  If  you’ve  got  one  to  start  wi 
That's  what  the  if  is. 

Applewhite:  I  have  one  other  question  that  follows  the  remark  that  An 
made  about  the  impulse  to  want  to  lead  more  than  one  life.  I  don't  address  tl 
necessarily  to  her  but  to  anybody  who  wants  to  respond.  It  seems  to  me  tl 
one  of  the  problems,  or  one  of  the  traps,  for  someone  of  writerly  inclinati 
might  be  the  difficulty  of  separating  that  impulse  to  want  to  lead  more  thano 
life  into  the  sphere  of  imagination  wholly  or  primarily.  I  wonder  if  any  of  y 
had  any  thoughts  on  that  head. 

Price:  You  mean  the  danger  he  might  become  autistic  or  schizophreni 
(laughter) 

Applewhite:  No.  No.  The  sort  of  Hemingway  myth.  You  know  in  tl 
introduction  to  his  collected  short  stories  he  tells  about  having  gone  out  at 
gathered  experience  and  perhaps  blunted  the  instrument — meaning  his  head! 
having  a  plane  crash  in  Africa.  But  he's  come  back  having  quarried  out  sevt 
men's  volume  of  experience  from  the  jungles  of  reality.  And  I  think  mat 
people  following  Hemingway,  or  perhaps  their  own  inclinations,  or  Thom; 
Wolfe’s  passionate  desire  to  know  the  emotions  of  all  the  people  passing  on 
train  can  very  well  attempt  to  enact  that  impulse  literally  rather  th;| 
imaginatively.  But  I  wondered  if  you  think  the  writer,  does  the  noveli 
automatically  know  that  that's  to  be  done  in  imagination  instead  of  actuality 
Or  maybe  attempt  to  lead  three  lives  in  reality? 

Tyler:  No.  I  think  that's  what  I  mean  about  protecting  yourself  froi 
experience.  But  there’s  only  a  certain  amount  of  will  to  lead  other  lives  and  yo 
learn  where  to  channel  it.  I  can  either  go  out  and  live  in  a  boathouse  or  I  can  s 
home  and  write  about  it. 

Applewhite:  Well,  with  a  novelist  like  Wolfe  or  Fitzgerald  this  very  impuls 
that  would  make  you  want  to  lead  other  lives  in  fiction  might  make  you  als 
want  to  lead  other  lives  in  reality,  mighn't  it? 

Tyler:  Well,  some  of  them  manage  both.  Yes.  (laughter).  I  couldn't. 

Price:  But  don't  forget,  Wolfe  and  Fitzgerald  had  died  before  they  were  m 
age.  Well,  I'm  forty-one  and,  how  old  was  Fitzgerald?  He  was  in  his  earl 
forties  and  Wolfe  was  forty  when  he  died.  Thirty-nine  or  forty.  I  mean  the 
really  did.  I  think  they  badly  damaged  themselves.  Certainly  Fitzgerald  did  an 
he  knew  it.  Hemingway  knew  that  he  had  badly  damaged  himself.  But  I  think; 
large  part  of  what  we  feel  about  those  people  is  a  lie  that  was  perpetrated  botl 
by  them  and  by  the  media  of  the  time.  If  you've  ever  been  to  Key  West  ant 
been  to  that  lovely  home  that  Hemingway  lived  in  for  over  ten  years  you  knoy 
that  Hemingway  spent  ninety-eight  percent  of  his  life  in  a  little  stucco  room  at ; 
little  round  table  writing  those  books.  With  a  series  of  wives  in  the  house  whd 
were  getting  on  with  simplifying  his  daily  life  for  him.  But  every  now  and  then 
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he  would  go  off  to  Ketchum.  Idaho  or  Tanganyika  or  somewhere  and  then 
Look  magazine  would  go  with  him  and  then  we'd  get  all  these  pictures  of 
someone  roistering  around  the  world.  And  gradually  as  I  think  his  inspiration, 
his  unconscious  mind,  slowed  down  and  ceased  to  offer  him  a  great  deal  of 
work — perhaps  because  he  had  done  so  much  drinking,  I  don't  know,  there 
may  be  a  connection  there — he  spent  much  more  time  wandering  around  the 
world.  But  if  you  look  at  the  lives — I  mean  of  the  really  great  big  novelists  in 
the  history  of  the  world — and  we  don't  have  one  in  American  literature — but  if 
you  look  at  someone  like  Tolstoy,  or  Dickens,  or  Dostoyevsky,  or  someone 
like  that,  they're  just  guys  who  go  to  the  office  everyday,  wherever  the  office 
happens  to  be.  They're  like  bankers.  Tolstoy  was  in  the  army  as  a  young  man 
but  most  young  men  in  the  world  have  been  in  the  army  when  they  were  young 
men.  Or  a  lot  of  them  have.  A  very  large  proportion.  They  were  rather  ordinary 
people  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Supremely  ordinary  except  they  had  this  one  thing 
about  their  lives  that  happened  to  be  extraordinary,  w  hich  was  that  they  were 
geniuses.  Tolstoy  had  something  like  thirteen  children.  Ten  that  survived  him 
which  meant  that  Countess  Tolstoy  had  a  pretty  rough  life,  (laughter)  That’s  a 
whole  other  story.  And  she  told  it — endlessly. 

Audience:  Let  me  ask  a  kind  of  technical  question.  Do  you  tend  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  rewriting  or  do  you  seem  to  get  it  right  the  first  time  around? 

Tyler:  Well,  now,  I  get  it  more  or  less  right  the  first  time  around.  I've  found 
that  works  better  for  me.  But  it  means  that  every  novel  lhat  I  do  requires  a 
month  of  planning  ahead  of  time,  which  is  very  frustrating  because  I  don't  have 
pages  to  show  at  the  end  of  the  day  If  I  sit  and  take  that  month  and  really  think 
it  out  and  get  everything  outlined  then  I'm  fairly  sure  where  I'm  going  to  go 
from  beginning  to  end  except  that  so  far  it's  always  turned  out  that  I've  been 
wrong  about  the  end.  But  at  least  I  thought  I  knew  how  it  was  going  to  end 
before  I  began  it.  And  that  means  that  I  might  juggle  things  a  little  bit,  cross  out 
here  and  there  but  I  don't  actually  do  a  second  draft  or  anything  like  that. 

Audience:  And  is  your  pace  pretty  regular?  What  is  a  day's  quota  for  you? 

Tyler:  It's  not  regular  enough  to  answer  that.  Sometime  it's  even  ten  or 
fifteen  pages  a  day  of  very  small  handwriting  and  other  times  it's  literally  just 
one  page.  It  just  depends. 

Audience:  Do  you  write  your  novels  out  in  longhand?  Not  use  a  typewriter? 

Tyler:  Yes.  Since  I  really  do  seem  to  do  it  by  ear,  if  I'm  typing  I  can't  hear  as 
well.  The  rhythm  of  the  keys  gets  me  and  also  I'm  a  very  poor  typist  and  I  get 
angry  and  that  doesn't  do  any  good  either  (laughter)  So  I  write  it  out  in 
longhand,  type  it  up  chapter  by  chapter  as  I  finish  a  chapter,  and  then  type  it  all 
in  a  neat  manuscript  at  the  end. 

Price:  I  always  like  to  say  that  Shakespeare  was  a  very  poor  typist,  too. 
(laughter) 

Tyler:  Yes. 

Westmoreland:  You  said  the  other  evening  you  could  no  longer  write  a 
Southern  novel.  You  really  didn't  feel  that  at  home  in  Baltimore  either.  I  want 
to  hear  why  you  feel  you  can  no  longer  write  a  Southern  novel,  or  a  novel  with 
Southern  characters. 

Tyler:  Well,  just  that  I  don't  feel  that  I'm  really  in  touch  with  North  Carolina 
anymore.  This  is  the  first  time  I've  been  back  in  years  and  they  may  be 
speaking  differently,  there  may  be  little  changes  here  and  there  that  I  just  don't 
know  about.  I  think  it  would  be  presumptuous  right  now  to  set  a  novel  in  North 
Carolina  unless  I  came  back  for  a  month  or  something  and  really  got  into  it.  I 
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suppose  theoretically,  I  could  set  a  novel  in  San  Francisco,  where  I've  n  er 
been  but  I  think  sometimes  if  you're  really  on  a  long  novel  that  will  snv  (j 
through.  Maybe  a  short  story. 

Price :  Have  you  ever  written  a  novel  which  you  essentially  made  up  t im 
day  to  day  as  you  went,  getting  started  with  a  basic  given  situation  and  ist 
winged  it? 

Tyler:  Yes,  the  first  one  and  the  second  one.  And  both  of  them  show  | 
think.  I  have  that  sense  of  vagueness  when  I  read  them. 

Audience:  As  long  as  we're  talking  about  beginning.  Would  you  say  ana>m 
is  also  that  you  start  out  with  a  character  in  mind  rather  than  say  an  incident 

Tyler:  That's  true  for  me  but  I  think  writers  really  seem  divided  into  /o 
camps.  Some  start  out  with  a  plot  and  have  to  work  for  the  characters  a  I 
start  out  with  the  characters  and  have  to  work  for  the  plot. 

Price:  You  never  feel  over-planned?  And  then  it's  like  a  coloring  book  at 
you're  filling  in  the  outlines? 

Tyler:  No.  It  takes  one  sheet  of  paper  to  plan  and  it  has  like  ten  little  head  >s 
and  then  I  always  know  that  I'm  surely  going  to  change  some  place,  so's 
flexible. 

Price:  So  it's  really  not  an  elaborate  scene  by  scene  outline. 

Tyler:  No.  That  wouldn't  work. 

Applewhite:  I'd  like  a  little  more  on  sort  of  the  nature  of  the  flashes  it 
come.  It's  not  in  terms  of  place  then — it  s  in  terms  of  people?  Do  you  e 
images  in  your  mind's  eye  of  the  characters  or  just  what  is  the  nature  of  e 

flashes? 

Tyler:  Well,  aside  from  a  few  little  tiny  events,  I  meant  really  ly 
events — they  wouldn't  even  be  called  elements  of  a  plot — most  of  the  flash  I 
get  are  voices  of  characters.  Things  that  are  said  and  that  later  I  try  to  fit  in. y 
hook  or  by  crook. 

Price:  Be  a  little  more  specific  about  this.  Is  this  like  Joan  of  Ark's  voic? 

( laughter ) 

Tyler:  No. 

Price:  You're  not  actually  hearing.. .You  said  angelic  dictation,  but . . .j.t 
how  is  this  coming  to  you?  Is  it  an  aural  phenomenon  or. . . 

Tyler:  No.  You  know  how  when  you  think,  if  you  happen  to  be  thinkirp 
words,  your  own  voice  is  thinking  in  your  mind.  Well,  it’s  my  own  voice  ar  I 
know  that  my  own  brain  is  producing  it  but  it's  sort  of  on  a  subconscious  le\, 
someone  will  just  take  over  and  start  talking. 

Price:  So  dialogue  is  the  easiest  thing  for  you  to  write? 

Tyler:  Yes.  In  fact  dialogue  is  one  of  those  things  where  if  I'm  writing  it  j J 
go  down  to  get  a  cup  of  coffee  it's  keeping  on  going  in  my  mind  and  I  have) 
hurry  back  because  I’m  losing  it  as  it  goes.  The  part  that  is  tedious  to  mts 
getting  people  from  one  room  to  the  next,  (laughter) 

Audience:  Have  you  learned  anything  at  all  from  the  craft  of  other  writers' 

Tyler:  Yes.  I  think  most  obviously  and  visibly  from  Eudora  Welty  becausl 
just  knew  her  by  heart  when  I  was  in  high  school.  But,  also —  I  really  thfe 
majoring  in  Russian  helped.  A  lot  of  the  really  obvious  techniques  al 
craftsmanship  in  them  that  were  brought  to  our  attention  when  we  we 
studying  them,  I’ve  remembered  and  I  see  it  coming  up  in  my  own  stf 
sometime. 
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Price:  Do  you  ever  consciously  reach  a  difficult  point  yourself  and  go 
hunting  back  through  favorite  writers  looking  to  see  how  they  may  have 
handled  a  similar  crisis? 

Tvler:  No,  I  would  be  scared  to  do  that.  If  I  found  out  from  them  how  to  do  it 
I  wouldn't  want  to  use  it  because  I  would  worry  that  it  wasn't  mine. 

Price:  I  sometimes  look  in  Tolstoy  for  things  like  that.  I  used  to  feel  guilty 
about  it  and  said  this  to  my  tutor  in  graduate  school,  who  was  a  man  named 
Lord  David  Cecil,  and  he  said  ■"Oh  never  worry  about  being  influenced  by 
Tolstoy.  That's  like  being  influenced  by  God.”  And  it  is. 

Landry:  It  seems  that  most  writers  have  at  least  one  other  person  to  lean  on 
since  writing  is  obviously  a  very  draining  experience.  A  woman  writer  like 
Virginia  Woolfe  has  a  husband  who  is  able  to  devote  just  incredible  amounts  of 
love  and  time.  Someone  who  can  play  the  wife... 

Tyler:  I  could  use  a  wife,  (laughter) 

Landry:  As- a  wife,  how  do  you  manage,  really? 

Tyler:  I  probaby  shut  off  a  good  deal  of  my  wifely  attention.  You  know.  I 
think  I  take  less  interest  in  the  children  and  everything  if  I'm  in  a  really  pressing 
point  in  the  novel  and  I  don't  think  it's  hurting  them  yet. 

I  think  it  would  bother  me  to  feel  that  I  was  leaning  on  anybody  that  much.  I 
think  there's  some  kind  of  pride  in  writing,  you  know  that,  here  I  am,  all  alone 
in  this  room  with  this  impossible  problem.  I'm  never  going  to  get  them  out  of 
this  situation  in  any  believable  way.  And  I  don't  want  to  talk  to  anybody  about 
it  or  ask  anybody  or  even  have  someone  say  "There,  there."  because  I'd  like 
to  think  at  the  end  that  I  did  it  all  myself. 

Landry:  Well  this  really  relates  to  that  theme  of  privacy  and  the 
inadvisability  of  intrusion  by  anyone  else. 

Tyler:  Yes.  Anything  I've  ever  written  I've  wanted  to  know  how  much 
dependency  is  allowed  between  people,  how  much  right  people  have  to  want  to 
change  other  people.  All  that  business.  And  I  resent  the  fact  that  blurbs  on  my 
books  always  say  I'm  concerned  with  lack  of  communication  because  I  don't 
think  communication  is  really  all  that  hot  between  people.  I  don't  think  it's 
necessary  or  desirable  in  a  lot  of  cases. 
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One  should  listen  to  the  mother’s  womb 
to  know  how  hard  it  really  should  be 
to  write  a  poem  worthy  of  that  name 
which  comes  from  Greek,  “a  made  thing." 
Think:  how  long  the  womb  had  worked 
even  before  the  final  wrenching  hours 
which  a  man  called  “labor"  and  a  woman, 
if  I  could  ask,  might  call  “pain." 

Think:  so  much  time,  more  than  a  handful 
of  moons  waxed  and  waned, 
the  void  given  a  gift  of  the  burden 
it  might  not  have  known  to  expect. 

Its  only  talent  is  its  sex. 

How  hard  it  really  should  be 
to  make  a  poem  worthy  of  being  born. 
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Two  Poems 

James  Applewhite 


Crossing  Over 


Alive  in  time,  we  suffer  unacted  desire, 

Nurse  dream-projects  unwatered  but  unwithered  in  a  corner, 

While  gardens  produce  and  yellow,  our  children  outgrow 

Their  last  season’s  photographs  with  a  quickness  which  can  frighten  us. 

We  stand  in  a  momentum  of  light,  as  leaving  and  ripening 

Rotate  in  confusing  heat,  though  there  are  rooms  which  alter 

As  in  houses  which  have  finished  with  their  families,  keep  varnish  and  dust 

In  balance  upon  piano  and  chair,  below  lamp-brass  and  parchment: 

Where  books,  once  read,  keep  close  in  gilt  leather,  awaiting 

Our  returns,  altering  only  slowly  in  the  mind’s  lighted  circle. 

Surnames  and  places  float  clear  in  a  backward  gaze 

Reflected  from  mirrors,  among  the  glosses  of  jewelry  and  photographs — 
In  windowpanes  where  light,  like  Zeno’s  arrow,  can  never  reach 
The  nearer  border,  so  involved  in  flaws  of  the  congealing  instant. 

copyright,  1975,  byjames  Applewhite 
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Though  no  jet  climbs  over  this  air,  its  alternating  sun. 

No  Himalaya  ever  crossed  gives  view  upon  this  glacier  of  light; 

I  had  thought  to  jump  clear  of  its  dazzle,  five  hours  ahead 
Across  a  dark  Atlantic.  But  captured  by  westering  glances 
On  the  Bristol  channel,  I  watch  as  the  bay  of  ill-famed  Porlock 
Wheels  into  the  earth's  own  shadow  which  is  night. 

And  tide,  like  a  parent  of  rivers,  runs  backward,  while  waves 
Clatter  pebbles,  in  a  seething  aggregation  of  moments 
Suspended  with  the  pendulum  moon.  Landscapes  and  weathers 
Are  what  take  our  hearts.  A  house  whose  clock-dials  are  sun 
And  moon  draws  geometries  too  large  for  sensation,  though  windows 
In  its  walls  may  possess  us:  sea-cliff  projecting  panes  of  haze 
As  shadow  walks  rocks,  or  Somerset  sky  aromatic  behind 
Budleigh,  cut  fields  far  yellow  among  the  quilting  hedgerows. 

On  this  beach  like  a  valley  of  Cain,  where  the  fist-sized  stones 
Have  turned  back  my  wife,  I  am  left  to  the  company  of  headlands, 

Which  shoulder  their  recessions  of  cliff-edge  into  further  -layered  mist. 
Solitude  and  distance  seem  conditions  for  our  moving  together, 

As  I  recall  green  days  with  each  other,  innocent  of  other  lands. 

The  flight,  beforehand,  had  seemed  practice  for  departure  from  everything. 
And  now,  disembodied  from  all  moments,  I  feel  close  to  them  all — 

As  westering  sun,  upon  ill-named  Porlock  Bay 

Glitters  from  the  foreheads  of  crests  its  cumulative  illusion: 

This  ball  of  Earth  on  an  axle  seems  table-like,  inhabitable. 

Placed  in  space  by  fathers’  genealogies  on  stones. 

Where  hollow  of  hearth-fire  and  the  womb  where  love  comes  home 
Seem  coals  of  a  love  which  burns  at  the  center  of  turning. 

And  if  illusions  prove  true,  then  this  is  so.  We  wondered 
If  we  should  sleep  on  the  liner,  awake  past  landing 
To  dreams  of  Shakespearean  meadows,  architectures  of  kings. 

And  though  famous  locations  lay  ruined  among  departures  and  traffic. 

Our  former  selves  walk  still  upon  the  other  Atlantic  shore. 

Their  dreams  before  flight  show  clearer  than  any  vision  from  the  plane. 

The  Tintagel  of  Arthur  was  for  them  like  a  diagram  in  shadow, 

Original  stone  behind  tapestries  of  meadows  and  streams. 

A  castle  exists  as  huge  as  any  country,  with  cornerstones 
In  soil  and  in  the  mind.  Sometimes  that  land  is  England. 


Royal  Hospital 


The  Royal  Hospital's  pensioners 
Are  veterans  of  no  recent  wars. 

Within  iron-old  gates,  prisoners. 

They  sit  mildly,  where  flowers 
Trim  gravel,  at  ease  in  uniforms 
Like  those  of  firemen,  second  children 
Awaiting  some  play  of  drums. 

Before  buildings  by  Christopher  Wren 
Eighteenth-century  bronze  mute 
Muzzles  stand  ready  to  repel  whatever 
Can  be  repelled  by  the  Queen's  salute. 
There  are  playing  fields  toward  the  river 
But  no  young  bodies  to  volley 
Or  bowl  as  at  martial  Eton. 

The  brown,  barged  Thames  looks  empty 
Under  the  arc  in  keeping  of  these  cannon. 
Pensioners  tend  foxglove,  grave 
And  memorial,  their  garden  like  colors 
Of  ribbon  which  mark  the  degrees  brave 
They  shone  in  their  youth,  when  others 
In  the  battle  lay  dying  or  dead. 

Empire  and  warfare  is  a  ceremonial 
Music  faintly  far  from  overhead, 

While  these  remember,  and  that  is  all. 


Donna  Landry 

Morning:  a  view  from  the  Cornish  coast 

Wanting  to  die  a  small  death  in  the  woods, 

1  gave  myself  to  the  hard  heart’s  keeping; 
set  out  by  horse  at  dawn  through  quilted  fields, 
knowing  only  silence,  wildness  breaking 
close  cover,  water  coursing  over  rock; 
naming  limbs  of  trees  for  years  of  my  life, 
until,  trees  thinned,  the  lighted  headlands  broke 
upon  my  first  sight  of  the  Atlantic. 

Hurling  furiously  against  itself, 

as  if  the  land  bore  hunger  old  as  fear 

and  would  swallow  spray,  depths,  all  heedless 

unless  the  churning  muscles  hugged  tightly — 

a  sea  body  clawing  its  sides  for  love — 

the  dark  water  sounded  its  hollow  hooves. 

Sounded  a  hunger  old  as  the  fear  of 
hurling  all  selves,  silent  company,  down. 


Janet  Holmes 


The  Beckoning 


It  is  another  humid  night,  and  small  mosquitoes  are  everywhere.  They 
began  to  breed  after  the  rain  last  week,  and  no  screening  can  keep  them  out.  I 
had  been  walking  around  outside  for  exercise  after  dinner,  but  they  pestered 
me  indoors  and  buzzed  around  the  front  porch  with  the  steady  insistence  of  a 
dial  tone.  The  house  is  cavernous  for  all  its  six  rooms,  and  a  tape  in  the 
cassette  player  echoes  hesitantly  down  the  hallway.  I  feel  almost  as  if  I  owe  it 
an  audience. 

Sometimes  I  pretend  that  all  June  nights  are  like  this  one;  that  there  is 
always  an  empty,  hollow  half-house  to  return  to;  but  the  reality  is  that  the 
house  has  been  empty  for  only  two  months,  and  its  former  co-occupant  is 
happily  married  somewhere  in  Massachusetts.  In  some  crazy  swing  of  events, 
the  man  I  was  living  with  eloped  with  our  duplex-neighbor,  and  drove  off  in 
the  Volkswagen  towards  nuptial  bliss.  I  didn’t  find  out  until  a  week  later 
when,  looking  for  him,  I  called  his  mother  in  New  York  on  an  off-chance. 
“Why,  I  thought  you  knew,"  she  said  sweetly,  and  broke  the  news.  "He  was 
just  ready  to  get  married,  I  guess." 

The  new  tenant  in  the  other  side  of  the  duplex  is  a  violinist  named  Lillian 
Clemen,  hardly  the  marrying  type;  “wedded  to  her  music,"  I  suppose.  If  there 
were  something  comparable  to  a  convent  for  musicians,  Lillian  would  be  in 
one,  bowing  piously  over  the  taut  gut  strings  or  dabbling  a  rosarv  in  pizzicato. 
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I’ve  grown  used  to  waiting  for  her,  evenings  like  this.  Tonight  she  conn  ;  I 
treading  up  the  stairs  to  the  porch,  scrawny  in  a  loose  black  sundress,  and  wii 
circles  under  her  eyes.  She  walks  in  without  knocking,  cutting  through  n 
half  to  hers. 

“Evening,  Denise.” 

“Something  wrong?"  Lillian's  long  face  makes  her  often  look  unhappy,  bi 
tonight  her  entire  demeanor  is  morose.  “Come  have  some  tea  with  me.” 

For  a  change,  she  accepts  and  follows  me  through  the  hallway  to  tl 
kitchen.  Then  she  sets  her  violin  case  on  her  lap,  opens  it,  and  removes 
damp  box  of  Sunmaid  seedless  raisins.  She  offers  them  but  I  decline. 

“You  know,  there’s  an  awful  lot  of  iron  in  the  raisin,”  she  says,  as  if  I  woul 
dispute  her  claim. 

“So  I’ve  heard.”  I  busy  myself  with  the  kettle  and  get  lemon,  milk,  sugai 
cups  and  saucers.  Lillian  watches. 

“I  figured  that,  economically,  they  were  about  the  best  I  could  do.” 

“Economically  compared  to  what?” 

Oh,  anything.  Grapefruit,  bananas.  Tuna  fish.” 

“You’re  not  telling  me  that’s  all  you’re  eating?”  My  tone  rises  to  a  highe 
pitch. 

“Just  for  the  moment.”  She  keeps  her  head  and  voice  low.  “Between  lesson: 
rent,  and  tuition.  I’m  trying  to  budget  the  rest.” 

“Let  me  make  you  a  sandwich.”  I  sound  maternal  and  resent  it.  Lillian  givt 
me  a  sweet,  nunnish/martyr  look:  “No,  thanks.” 

“Half  a  sandwich.” 

“I’ve  got  used  to  it.  I  mean  some  people  fast  for  weeks  and  they  don’t  die  oj 
anything.  I’m  at  least  eating  something.”  She  feeds  herself  a  single  raisin  fror 
the  wilted  box,  and  I  want  to  laugh  for  some  perverse  reason,  rememberin 
the  iron  in  “the  raisin.” 

“I  was  going  to  make  one  for  myself,”  I  lie. 

She  concedes.  The  woman  acts  as  though  she  were  my  daughter,  obeyin 
things  I  tell  her  and  asking  me  for  advice.  One  night,  after  somethin 
particularly  upsetting  had  happened  (I  forget  now  just  what  it  was,  excep 
that  it  was  devastatingly  minor)  she  nearly  ran  in,  flailing  her  case  behind  he 
dangerously,  and  stomped  through  to  her  room  like  a  child.  “I’m  so  mad 
can’t  talk  straight,”  she  sputtered  at  me  in  the  kitchen,  adding  after  | 
hesitation,  “I’m  going  to  play  some  Brahms.”  The  next  day  she  came  ove, 
rather  apologetically  and  said,  as  her  only  explanation,  “I  have  to  hav 
Brahms  when  I’m  in  a  temper.  He  uses  up  my  energy.”  It  all  sounded  logical. 

I  have  a  feeling  she  must  be  a  good  performer,  though  I’ve  never  heard  he 
in  concert.  A  snatch  of  one  Hungarian  dance  or  another  once  escaped  he 
monkish  quarters,  but  I  don’t  remember  the  quality  of  it.  My  cassettes  drowi 
out  almost  everything  else,  anyway.  I’ve  promised  to  go  to  the  next  concer 
she  plays  in,  but  as  usual  I’ll  forget  and  she  won’t  remind  me  of  it,  thinkin 
I’ve  neglected  for  a  personal  reason.  She  rarely  reminds  me  of  anything  I’v 
promised  her,  saying  afterwards,  “You  must  have  had  things  on  your  mini 
that  took  precedence.”  And  each  time  I  promise  never  to  forget  again. 
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I  give  her  the  half-sandwich  and  some  tea  in  a  china  mug,  left  here 
inadvertantly  by  Ernest,  who  now  seems  completely  eradicated  except  for 
these  former  possessions  left  behind. 

“Thank  you,"  she  says. 

There  is  an  odd  silence,  as  if  each  of  us  is  waiting  for  something  to  happen, 
or  for  a  third  person  to  speak.  For  a  flash  of  a  moment  1  feel  uncomfortable, 
and  start  to  spill  the  tea  I  am  pouring  for  myself. 

“There's  someone  at  your  door,"  Lillian  says. 

"I  didn't  hear  anything.” 

“Somebody  knocked." 

I  walk  to  the  door  but  see  no  one  standing  on  the  porch,  though  across  the 
street  a  Volkswagen  is  pulling  into  the  driveway.  Almost  before  I  realize  it,  1 
check  to  see  if  it  is  Ernest's  car  with  the  sticker  from  Disney  World  on  the 
bumper.  It  is  not. 

“No,  you're  wrong."  She  squeezes  lemon  into  her  mug  and  tastes  it 
gingerly,  saying  nothing.  “There’s  nobodv  there, "  I  tell  her. 

“Maybe  there  will  be,  though, "  she  says. 

I  can  t  tell  by  her  tone  whether  she  is  serious  or  trying  to  spook  me,  and  I 
find  myself  wondering  whether  she  had  any  real  provocation  for  saying  what 
she  did. 

“It's  too  hot  for  tea,"  Lillian  says,  and  sets  her  mug  down  on  the  table  next 
to  the  raisin  box.  “Do  you  know  anything  about  Beethoven?  " 

Biographically?  Musically?  “No,"  I  tell  her. 

“I'm  doing  a  lot  of  Beethoven  now,"  she  says  laconically.  "In  the  symphonv, 
not  the  quartet.” 

“Oh,  the  symphony."  I'm  at  a  loss  for  responses;  she  seems  as  though  she  is 
leading  up  to  something,  but  in  the  next  move  she  rises  and  picks  up  the  violin 
to  leave. 

“I  have  to  go  practice,"  she  savs.  “Thanks  for  the  sandwich." 

!“Yeah.  Don't  forget  your  raisins."  She  takes  the  box  in  her  free  hand,  and  1 
ask  her,  “Practicing  Beethoven  tonight,  then?" 

She  shrugs.  “Most  likely.”  Then,  as  if  remembering  something,  she  reaches 
for  her  purse  and  says,  “I  have  something  of  yours." 

It  is  a  letter  addressed  to  me  that  was  delivered  to  her  box  this  morning;  she 
always  gets  my  mail  but  I  never  get  am  of  hers. 

'It's  from  your  mother  again,"  she  says.  "I  know  the  return  address  now." 
“Many  thanks,"  I  say  formally,  taking  the  envelope  from  her.  “Have  a  good 
practice." 

“There  is  no  such  thing,"  she  savs,  and  leaves. 

I  he  letter  from  mother  is  written  on  an  ad  for  Solace  perfume.  It  begins, 
characteristically,  “Dear  Denny,  Do  you  believe  this  waste?"  The  ad  has  onlv 
one,  tiny  photo  of  a  twiglike  woman  in  black  at  the  end  of  a  long  road  and  the 
caption  reads:  “Some  women  want  to  lie  alone.  But  not  forever."  “All  this 
blank  space,  I  just  had  to  use  it  for  something,"  writes  mom.  "And  the  ad  is 
sexist,  anyway."  It  is  the  third  letter  she  has  written  me  in  a  week. 

1  quickly  read  over  the  letter  to  make  sure  that  it  contains  nothing  that 
particularlv  demands  my  attention.  It  is  strange,  of  course,  for  her  to  be 
writing  me  so  often  lately.  The  thought  that  she  is  nervous  or  worried  about 
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something  makes  me  check  the  letter  again,  but  it  reveals  nothing  e\i 
hinting  at  distress.  So  why  so  much  correspondence?  In  the  years  that  I  ha 
been  away  from  home,  the  only  other  occasions  that  have  elicited  a  letter  fro 
mom  have  been  the  divorces  of  two  of  my  high-school  friends  (She  advocat 
living  together  over  marriage)  and  my  father’s  trip  to  California.  That  last  01 
was  fully  six  pages  long  and  mother  was  very  excited,  hoping  tht  dad  wou 
“find  himself”  and  come  home  completely  adjusted  to  her  modes  of  thougl 
It  was,  in  her  eyes,  a  failure;  dad  stayed  with  “his  stodgiest  relatives”  and  we 
to  a  television  game  show  in  Los  Angeles.  I  didn’t  answer  that  letter  for  01 
reason  or  another;  she  thought  I  was  angry  with  her  and  made  dad  call  n 
one  day  at  work  to  find  out  if  she  was  right.  I  must  make  sure  to  answer  tf 
one,  and  put  it  on  my  desk  for  safekeeping. 

Next  door  Lillian  makes  barely  enough  sound  in  her  apartment  to  be  heat 
in  mine;  she  clinks  silverware  together  in  the  kitchen  or  lets  water  out  of 
noisy  drain  on  the  second  floor.  It’s  odd  that  the  violin  is  one  of  the  soun, 
that  never  carries  over  through  the  flimsy  wall  that  separates  us;  tl 
melancholy  strings  would  certainly  point  up  the  mood  I’ve  had  since  Erne 
left.  It's  as  though  the  silence  were  the  work  of  a  sensitive  director  who  fe 
that  the  addition  of  background  music  would  overdo  the  drama  of  a  scene. 

I  admire  the  taste  of  that  invisible  director,  for  my  sadness  disgusts  eve 
me;  I  certainly  don’t  need  Beethoven’s  empathy,  whether  it  be  symphony  c 
quintet.  Since  Ernest  has  been  gone,  I’ve  found  myself  feeling  dehumanize! 
practically  mechanical.  I  sit  on  the  bus  behind  the  type  of  woman  who  cann< 
speak  to  someone  else  without  lightly  touching  his  wrist  for  emphasis,  d 
playing  around  with  the  belt  loops  on  the  back  of  his  pants;  and  next  to  me 
the  middleaged  clerk  from  Foundations  at  Jordan  Marsh  who  idly  twists  he 
greying  hair  around  her  little  finger  in  thought.  And  I  am  beside  the  windoy 
looking  sideways  at  my  reflection  to  see  if  my  hair  is  in  place,  not  because 
care  for  my  appearance,  but  because  I’d  rather  not  confront  these  peopl 
around  me.  It’s  escaping,  I  know;  I  don’t  have  to  verbalize  or  even  thinl 
Sometimes  I  forget  my  own  opinions. 

In  her  own  way,  Lillian  catalyzes  me  when  I’m  at  the  best  I  can  manage  int 
an  image  of  the  type  of  person  I  want  to  be.  Her  allowing  me  to  mother  he 
and  monitor  her  diet  is  a  kind  of  indirect  flattery.  It  reminds  me  of  whe 
Ernest  wanted  me  to  pick  out  the  clothes  he  was  going  to  buy  during  one  ( 
our  infrequent  shopping  trips.  “You’re  the  best  mother  I’ve  ever  had,"  h 
said.  I  told  him  he  was  sick,  but  then  we  were  joking.  Now,  I’m  not  so  sure  h 
wasn’t  right. 


I  leave  the  house  to  go  down  to  the  bus  stop  and  ride  around  on  tht 
downtown  bus.  The  entire  route  takes  forty-five  minutes.  Most  of  the  othei 
people  who  ride  at  night  are  worn  out  working  people,  getting  off  their  job.' 
or  going  downtown  for  something.  It’s  the  same  bus  I  ride  to  and  from  work 
during  the  day,  but  after  dark  its  character  changes,  and  I  watch  the  people 
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riding  instead  of  the  streets  and  stops.  I  suppose  they  watch  me,  as  well,  and 
wonder  where  I  am  going  and  why  I  am  not  paying  attention  to  the  road,  but 
they  don’t  remember  what  they  see  as  well  as  I.  Not  even  the  bus  driver 
notices  that,  for  several  weeks  now.  I’ve  been  riding  his  bus  at  night  without 
getting  off.  The  driver’s  girl  friend  sits  behind  him  and  talks  all  evening  about 
friends  of  theirs  and  parties  she’s  been  to.  At  the  stop  in  front  of  Burger  King, 
she  gets  out  quickly  and  buys  him  something  to  drink,  and  the  riders  never 
complain. 

I  haven’t  seen  somebody  ride  the  bus  twice  since  I  began  watching  the  night 
passengers.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  do  it  so  often,  hoping  to  see  somebody 
become  a  “regular. "  Otherwise  I’d  just  as  well  ride  around  in  my  own  car,  for 
the  people  I  meet.  Nobody  strikes  up  a  conversation  on  the  bus  unless  it’s  to 
ask  for  change  or  for  directions.  Usually  people  ask  for  directions  to  places  I'm 
not  familiar  with,  and  I  never  know  what  to  say. 

Tonight,  though,  I  run  into  somebody  familiar  while  I  stand  waiting  for  the 
bus.  His  name  is  John  and  I've  met  him  through  some  friends  at  various 
parties  and  gatherings.  At  first  I  do  not  notice  him,  but  he  leans  around  in 
front  of  my  face  oddly,  and  says,  “You’re  Denise,  aren't  you?” 

“Yes,”  I  say.  In  situations  like  this  I  surprise  myself  by  not  reacting,  I  am 
stoic  and  normal.  “Do  I  know  you?” 

“I'm  John  Kraus,  I  met  you  at  Barb’s.” 

“Where?” 

“You  know,  Barb  Hurnard’s,  last  month.  The  housewarming.” 

“Oh,  yes,  John  Kraus.” 

“I  have  a  memory  for  people,"  he  explains,  and  I  nod  and  look  for  an 
approaching  bus. 

“What  perfume  are  you  wearing?"  he  asks,  after  a  pause. 

It  takes  me  a  while  to  remember.  "Solace,"  I  say. 

“Is  it  Avon?  ”  he  follows,  and  when  I  think  for  a  moment,  he  says,  "I  don't 
mean  to  sound  like  a  perfume  voyeur,  but  I  used  to  go  out  with  an  Avon 
lady.” 

“Oh,  no.  I  think  it's  Allessandro."  When  he  looks  disappointed,  I  add, 
“Avon’s  got  some  nice  things,  though." 

“Yes,  I  like  their  cream  sachets." 

The  bus  arrives,  chugging  and  hot.  I  know  when  we  sit  down  he  is  going  to 
ask  me  where  I  am  getting  off,  so  I  have  to  beat  him  to  it  and  find  out  where 
he  is  going,  so  I  can  choose  a  later  stop. 

“The  Armory,  at  10th,"  he  says. 

“Why?” 

He  suddenly  changes  mood,  and  says,  “Have  you  ever  heard  of  Wally 
Hawthorne?  Well,  he's  speaking  there  tonight  and  some  friends  of  mine  told 
me  I  ought  to  go  hear  him,  he's  supposedly  very  good. ” 

“What’s  he  talking  on?" 

“He's  kind  of  an  evangelist,  but  not  reallv,"  John  says  cryptically.  “He's 
supposed  to  be  a  creative  speaker." 
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“So  I’d  thought  I'd  go.  And  where  are  you  headed?" 

I  mouth  some  lie  about  rrteeting  a  friend  for  a  movie  downtown;  a  very 
elaborate  lie.  "She's  just  divorced  and  very  lonesome,"  I  explain,  “so  I  do  as 
much  with  her  as  I  can.  Sort  of  to  keep  her  spirits  up." 

“Isn't  it  a  shame,  when  things  like  that  happen?" 

“Yeah,  they  really  .  .  .  disorient  your  life,  you  know?"  He  sits  next  to  me, 
nodding,  perhaps  remembering.  It  is  not  long  before  his  stop  comes  along, 
and  he  gives  me  a  sympathetic  half-smile  when  he  leaves. 

As  the  bus  resumes  its  course  I  notice  that  I  am  alone;  there  are  no  other 
passengers.  Even  the  bus  driver’s  girl  friend  is  absent;  maybe  I  am  earlier  than 
usual.  I  soon  become  bored,  lonesome,  sad  — all  three,  and  threaten  myself 
with  getting  off  at  the  next  stop  if  no  one  else  gets  on.  I’m  too  afraid  to  walk 
home,  however,  to  follow  through  on  these  ideas;  and  I  remain  rooted  to  my 
seat.  Slowly  I  can  feel  my  body  tensing,  tensing  —  kind  of  like  it  does  on  a  visit 
to  a  doctor,  when  one  assures  oneself  that  “it  will  all  be  over  soon."  (Question: 
why  is  a  bus  ride  like  a  doctor?)  We  go,  in  silence,  from  stop  to  stop,  through 
crossroads  and  traffic  lights,  around  the  town  and  back  again  to  where  I  live; 
faster  than  usual  it  seems,  when  it  is  all  over.  I  tell  the  driver  “Thank  you" 
when  I  get  off,  and  he  nods,  face  forward.  I  wouldn’t  drive  a  bus  for  all  the 
world. 

I  walk  home  thinking,  it’s  still  early,  and  I  could  still  do  something 
interesting  tonight.  Lillian  and  I  sometimes  go  out  drinking,  now  that  classes 
are  over  with  for  awhile,  or  we  take  in  a  movie  somewhere.  It's  not  too  difficult 
to  wrench  her  away  from  practice  once  or  twice  a  week.  She's  usually 
agreeable.  During  the  year  she  say  it's  different  and  that  she  spends  a  lot  of 
time  studying,  but  I  haven’t  seen  any  evidence  of  that  tendency  in  her. 

The  mosquitoes  are  still  bad,  and  my  skin  feels  sticky  because  of  the 
humidity.  Maybe  I’ll  just  take  a  bath  and  stay  home,  read  or  something,  I  say 
to  myself. 

Sticking  out  from  my  mailbox  is  a  note  from  Lillian:  “Someone's  been 
calling  you  and  lets  the  phone  ring  twenty  times.  It’s  driving  me  crazy!!!" 
“Crazy”  is  underlined  three  times.  I  don't  know  which  friend  it  could  have 
been,  but  I  have  lots  of  friends  capable  of  this,  so  I'm  not  surprised.  I  walk 
through  to  Lillian's  portion  of  the  house  and  before  I  knock  I  can  hear  the 
almost  imperceptible  low  melody  of  her  practice-piece,  and  wait  to  enter  until 
it  is  finished. 

“Hello?" 
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“Denise,  Lillian.  Hope  I’m  not  interrupting."  Though  I  know  I  am. 

“Did  you  get  my  note?  It’s  happened  twice.” 

“Yeah,  thanks.  Listen,  you  want  to  take  a  break  in  awhile,  and  we'll  do 
something?  I’m  really  restless.” 
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She  hesitates:  “Let  me  go  over  this  just  a  little  bit.  I’ll  come  over  in  about 
half  an  hour.  I  really  have  to  work  on  this  still.” 

“Okay.  You  won't  change  your  mind,  now.” 

“No,  but  give  me  half  an  hour.” 

“Okay.  You  think  maybe  you  want  to  go  to  Lenny’s?” 

“Sounds  good.” 

“Okay,  see  you.” 

When  I  turn  to  close  the  door,  she  is  just  raising  the  violin  to  her  chin  again, 
and  I  close  her  out  just  as  she  gets  it  in  place.  I  wait  for  a  second  to  hear  her 
begin  again,  slow  long  notes  drawn  gracefully  out  of  her  instrument;  a  foreign 
melody.  Behind  the  violin  is  the  one  place  where  Lillian  seems  to  fit. 

I  go  back  to  my  place,  slip  in  a  cassette  and  leaf  through  old  Newsweeks.  I 
don't  have  anything  interesting  to  read  around  the  house;  should  have 
borrowed  something  from  Lillian’s  exhaustive  paperback  library.  What  books 
are  here  belong  to  Ernest;  old  English  texts  from  college  that  look  pretty  dry. 
I  want  to  do  something  besides  read. 

The  phone  rings.  “Hello?" 

“Hey,  Denise.  This  is  Rob,  from  work."  It  takes  a  moment  to  remember  his 
face. 

“Hey,  Rob.  Have  you  been  trying  to  get  me?  Somebody’s  been.” 

“No  .  .  .  Listen,  did  you  hear  about  Edgar?” 

“No,  what  about  him.” 

“He’s  getting  married  the  20th,  looks  like.” 

“Really?”  Edgar  looks,  and  acts,  about  fifteen  years  old. 

“Yeah,  to  a  girl  name  of  Kathy  Marx.  You  know  her?” 

“No,  afraid  not.” 

“She’s  really  sweet.  Anyway,  we’re  giving  them  a  little  kitchen  set  for  the 
apartment  — table,  chairs  — wanted  to  know  if  you  wanted  to  go  in  on  it.  It’d 
run  you  about  five  bucks.” 

“Can  you  wait  ‘til  Friday  for  it?” 

“Yeah,  sure.  I  hate  to  spring  this  on  you,  but  we  just  found  out  and  we're  in 
a  hurry  to  order  the  thing.” 

“No  problem.  When’s  the  wedding?" 

“Two  weeks  or  so,  thereabouts.  In  Atlanta.” 

“That  where  the  girl  — what,  Kathy?  — where  she’s  from?" 

“Yeah,  think  so.  So  you'll  go  in  on  it,  huh?” 

“Yeah,  sure.” 

“Great!  We’ve  almost  got  it.  Look,  thanks  a  lot,  and  I’ll  see  you  tomorrow. 
And  try  to  keep  it  quiet  okay?" 

“Right,  ’bye.” 
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People  getting  married!  He  couldn’t  be  more  than  twenty,  and  makes  ev 
less  than  I  do.  And  last  month,  Missy  Schy  to  someone  from  New  York,  the 
beautiful  invitations. 


The  Newsweek  I  have  is  six  months  old  with  a  cover  story  on  Broadw;, 
and  I’ve  reread  it  dozens  of  times.  I  love  the  theater,  but  I've  never  been  > 
New  York,  so  I  read  as  much  about  Broadway  as  I  possibly  can.  Midvv 
through  the  first  page,  I  notice  that  the  top  righthand  corner  has  been  roll  i 
and  flattened,  as  have  numerous  other  pages  throughout.  It’s  an  old  habit 
Ernest’s,  that  he  rolls  the  corner  of  the  page  he’s  reading  almc 
unconsciously.  All  his  books,  his  notebooks,  his  journal,  everything  is  roll! 
like  that  and  flattened  when  he  turns  the  page.  I  see  it,  and  beyond  it;  a  pa 
and  many  pages,  a  summary  and  a  memory. 

The  clock  seems  never  to  tick  or  to  strike.  I  expect  Lillian  every  ne 
minute,  but  checking  the  clock  shows  that  little  time  has  passed  in  h 
half-hour.  The  cassette  runs  out  and  clicks  off,  and  the  magazine  seer 
suddenly  older  and  tattered,  and  I  think  in  my  chair  of  the  gaiety  at  Lenn 
tonight.  I  wait  for  the  old  clock’s  quarter-hour  chime.  Across  the  stre 
someone’s  Volkswagen  pulls  out  of  the  driveway  and  heads  towards  tl 
interstate. 


Coming  Out  Of  Married  Student  Housing 

for  Donald  Slowik 


The  afternoon  deluge  spent  in  the  street, 
the  day,  dark,  lights  take  on  prismatic  aureoles 

like  the  trunks  of  young,  aspirant  husbands, 
enlarged  by  the  soft  addition  of  sprouting 
hair,  enveloping  them,  the  enormous  male 
angels,  mentors  with  wings,  whose  flickerings 
are  the  movement  of  tongues,  whose  feathers 
are  the  fine,  fish-spine  skeletons  of  the  tongues 
of  their  mentors  and  women, 

when  the  women  emerge 
to  speak  to  each  other — indirectly,  first 
of  their  husbands'  work,  and  then  of  the  difficulty 
when  he  pressed  his  unacceptable,  calligraphed 
signature  on  the  bank,  and  circling  the  complex, 
together  the  women  assume  auras  the  speechless 
colors  of  fire  a  hard  diamond  will  give  out. 


Anonymous 


UJ 


Some  Jazz 


Pharoah  Sanders  lays 
down  his  sax  and  weeps, 
all  in  one  motion, 
all  without  moving 

his  arms,  weeps 
with  blue  notes 
sparkling  off  the  piano, 
shooting  out  into  red 

dark  air,  shooting  out, 
descending,  all 
of  them  returning 

to  the  pianist 
who  communes 
with  the  sweating  black 
bassist,  eyes 

upturned  not  to  angels 
of  stars,  but  to 
a  ceiling  they  all  know 
too  well  is  in  Chicago. 
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The  Student 


It  rains.  He  masturbates. 

Inside  the  room,  it’s  2:32. 

The  a  priori  properties  of  the  walls — 

Their  necessary  connection  and  white 
Formality  — dissolve  in  subliminal  sweetness. 
Unapproachably.  There  are  no  courses. 

The  day  is  gray.  He  lies  the  length 
Of  the  bed,  singing 
‘  ‘Ding  an  sich,  Ding  an  sich,  ’  ’ 

And  pulls  to  the  tune 
Of  German  idealism,  plus  a  long  tradition 
Of  idiosyncratic  religion.  Over  the  radio 
Comes  green  Schopenhauer. 


Donald  Slowik 


Letters  From  the  Frontier 


Number  One.  Early  August. 


Here  at  the  frontier,  there  are  falling  leaves. 
Although  my  neighbors  are  all  barbarians, 
and  you,  you  are  a  thousand  miles  away, 
there  are  always  two  cups  on  my  table. 

(anonymous  poet,  T'ang  dynasty) 


Beyond  this  small  house  consumed  by  winds 
from  mountains  whose  heads  are  unseen  in  the 

surely  there  are  other  creatures 
equally  perplexed  by  the  weather, 

by  a  climate  of  the  unattainable. 

It  is  important  to  assume 

the  happy  presence  of  animals 

in  that  glorious  wild  place 

on  either  side  of  the  rock-walled  gorge 

splitting  this  world  from  the  next. 

There  are  days,  weeks  even, 
when  the  fogs  are  so  thick 
only  a  flying  bird  could  say 
a  river  lived  there  below 
on  peaks  hung  from  the  sky. 

The  water  is  a  no-man’s  land. 

Some  adventurous  fool  who  slid 
down  off  the  slimy  cliffs 
beneath  my  timorous  cabin 
lived  long  enough  to  die  there. 

I’d  given  him  hot  drink 
and  thanks  for  his  visit, 
then  watched  him  fall. 


Through  spyglass  I  saw  him 
explode  like  a  dream. 

Half  a  flock  of  ravens 
shook  in  the  air  at  his  passage, 
but  would  have  done  so  anyhow 
at  the  descent  of  a  goat. 

Had  there  been  guards  at  this  border, 
they  might  have  stepped  forward  to  stare, 
their  icy  faces  sparked  to  wonder, 
but  we  leave  the  line  untended 
out  here  at  the  frontier. 

Back  in  the  city  I  lived  in  a  house 
surrounded  by  the  order  of  gardens, 
in  a  house  with  others, 
and  we  spoke  of  food  and  politics, 
of  art  and  the  cats  in  the  alley. 

Here  at  the  frontier  I  watch  the  sun  set 
over  the  mountains  when  there  is  no  fog. 
Otherwise  I  try  to  keep  warm; 
out  here  where  the  winds  arrive 
from  all  imaginable  directions, 
where  even  a  sunny  day  in  June 
can  chill  in  the  shade  like  a  grave, 
and  the  snow  on  the  mountaintops 
fails  to  fade,  and  I  try 
to  keep  from  dying  cold 
out  here  on  the  edge. 


Number  Five.  Mid-November. 


There  has  been  a  request  from  the  audience. 
What  do  1  do  to  have  something  to  do? 

1  got  me  a  radio, 
a  contact  machine. 

It  turns  on  and  it  turns  off. 
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1  get  the  World  Series, 

Babe  Ruth  pointing  to  center  field, 
controlling  everything. 

1  get  the  Fireside  Chat. 

I  get  the  war,  very  far  away. 

1  get  the  rockin’  pneumonia, 

1  get  them  rhythm  n’  blues. 

On  occasion,  recently, 

Chinese  lessons  in  Swahili. 

Once,  an  unexpected  bonus: 

William  Carlos  Williams 
reading  a  list. 

A  contact  machine. 

1  turn  it  on  and  1  turn  it  off. 

I  get  all  the  news  1  need 
from  the  weather  report 

which  is  here, 

fading  into  earshot 

like  a  flock  of  migrant  birds: 

An  immense  low  pressure  system 
will  settle  in  for  the  week. 

The  winds  have  died, 
poor  things. 

The  night  is  as  dark 
as  the  inside  of  your  body. 

Tomorrow,  the  coldest  day  imaginable, 

the  same  light  at  midday 

as  at  sunrise  and  sunset, 

and  before  and  afterwards 

the  darkness  made  pale  as  teeth 

by  the  air  choked  with  snow. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 


Ed  Harrison 


Aden  Field 


Swept  Ground 


Let  me  say,  that  love  is  an  act  of  the  will. 

So,  four  undefined  terms  can  be  proposed 
as  the  borders  of  the  heart:  love,  act,  will, 
and  the  mystery  of  speech.  The  curtain’s  up. 

Displayed:  a  shack  or  hut,  rather  small,  set 
askew  to  the  fourth  wall,  with  porch  and  door, 
and  a  single  window  open  on  the 
inner  scene.  Before  the  hut  a  barren  ground 
defiled  with  toys  and  trash  and  hunks  of  bone. 
All  is  lit  in  the  general  light  of  resignation. 

A  broom  leans  against  a  painted  drop, 
stage  left,  in  fact,  leans  on  a  fervid  cloud, 
gone  red  with  the  cold  rising  of  the  sun. 

A  magical  transformation,  typical 
of  the  stage,  occurs:  the  ground  is  swept, 
the  trash  stored  in  the  wings,  the  shack  or  hut 
has  a  refurbished  air,  the  door  is  open, 
the  broom  stands  propped  against  the  frame 
of  the  ambivalent  window,  and  then... 

Here  I  feel  compelled  to  turn  to  the  grace 
of  words  to  suggest  the  careless  wonder 
of  discovery,  for  revealed  by  this  cleansing 
of  the  scene,  a  single  low  stone, 
part  embedded  in  the  ground,  unveils  its 
brooding  presence,  egg  to  the  rest. 
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And  the  heavy'  freight  of  distance, 
far  hovering  sky,  the  rising  curve  of 
a  pastureland  sweeping  onward  to  a  fringe 
of  weaving  trees,  lie  there  beyond  the  stone, 
nurturing  the  clarity  of  the  swept  ground. 

The  light  is  brilliant,  as  of  a  noon  sky. 

Now,  let  order  burgeon,  as  I  am  witness 

of  the  world.  The  handsome  small  house,  swept  yard, 

all  lying  full  in  the  latter  light  of  day, 

show  a  fringe  of  curtain  to  the  slow  breeze. 

And  a  man  stands  by  the  low  stone, 
broom  in  hand,  his  back  toward  this  eye. 

He  sweeps  the  ground  around  the  speckled  stone 
and  finds  there  patterns,  swirls  and  lines, 
like  rows  of  winter  grass  laid  toward  the  sky. 

He  lifts  his  head,  shakes  his  heavy  hair, 
turns  his  face  toward  the  busy  house. 

Come  out,  he  calls,  and  sweeping,  waits.  The  words 

come  in,  fly  out,  and  drop  on  the  deepening  light  like  the  dust  from  gem 

stones  cut  by  diamonds, 

brilliant  midges  of  glitter  on  the  air. 


20  October  1975 


Barbara  Gervais  Street 


A  Far  Place 


Bea  is  coming  back. 

The  door  closes  behind  me  with  a  protracted  hiss.  I  step  inside  the  room,  a 
stranger’s  photograph  album.  The  picture  is  black  and  white,  but  has  turned 
yellow  with  age  and  handling.  The  corners  of  the  picture  are  turned  up. 

Bea’s  mother  sits  in  the  shadows  of  the  room  in  an  old  brown  armchair.  A 
strand  of  yellow  light  comes  through  the  windowshade,  striping  her  lap. 
Three  potted  plants  and  a  bowl  of  old  chrysanthemums  are  on  the  sill. 

The  grandmother  sits  on  the  other  side  of  the  window.  Her  feet  are  laced 
into  sturdy  black  shoes.  She  rests  them  primly  together,  like  two  black  eggs. 

Her  hair  is  old  and  white  and  plaited.  There  is  not  one  stray  hair.  She  sings 
softly  in  Yiddish.  The  tune  wanders  forward,  stopping  at  the  door  where  I 
stand. 


Barbara  Gervais  Street 
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Bea’s  mother  speaks  for  all  of  them.  “Babbie,  how  nice  of  you  to  come.  Are 
those  books  for  Bea?  You  can  put  them  there.” 

She  points  to  a  small,  partially-closed  night  cabinet.  I  place  them  inside. 

“I  thought  she  might  like  to  have  them,”  I  say,  thinking  of  Bea’s  old 
fondness  for  Bellow  and  Salinger.  I  try  not  to  stare  at  Bea.  She  looks  like  an 
apparition,  but  then,  the  room  is  so  dark. 

“How  are  you  Mrs.  Solomon?”  I  ask.  My  own  voice  sounds  strange  to  me, 
borrowed,  false. 

“Fine.  Fine."  Her  accent  is  very  thick.  “You  look  very  good.  Babbie,"  she 
says.  “You  like  college,  yes?” 

“Yes,”  I  say,  taking  the  remaining  chair,  a  cane  one  near  Bea’s  feet.  Bea  is 
propped  up  against  enormous  pillows;  her  eyes  are  closed. 

“She’s  not  sleeping,”  says  the  grandmother,  jerking  her  head  slightly 
toward  Bea.  “She  talks,  only  if  she  wants  to.” 

“I  know  your  parents  are  glad  to  have  you  home  for  the  holidays,”  says 
Bea’s  mother,  rising.  The  grandmother  stands  too.  I  realize  that  they  are 
leaving.  They  each  hold  a  large  shopping  bag;  from  them,  they  remove  some 
objects,  replace  others:  magazines,  books,  yarn,  Bea’s  underwear,  a  jar  of 
something  brown. 

“Bea  won’t  eat,”  says  the  grandmother,  holding  the  jar  up  for  me  to  see.  As 
she  leans  over  to  put  it  in  her  bag,  I  see  that  the  plaits  wrap  her  head  in  perfect 
circles. 

“So  you  can  visit  with  Babbie,”  explains  Bea’s  mother.  Her  dress  is  crisp 
with  starch.  She  smooths  the  wrinkles  away  with  her  hand.  “We’ll  be  back 
again  tomorrow.” 

I  stand  to  let  them  by.  They  pick  their  way  through  the  crowded  room.  The 
door  begins  to  close,  but  at  the  last  moment  the  grandmother  steps  back  in. 
One  small  black  shoe  points  to  us  like  the  pointer  on  a  ouija  board. 

“Daven!”  she  says.  Pray.  Then  they’re  gone. 

1  am  back  again  in  the  picture,  which  I  see  in  my  mind’s  eye:  a  still  frame, 
elaborately  arranged,  in  black  and  white.  Only  the  caption  is  missing,  and  the 
article  to  follow. 

Bea  stirs  slightly  under  the  sheets.  They  are  knotted  thickly  like  the  old 
rope  swing  behind  my  uncle’s  house.  We  used  to  swing  on  it,  years  ago;  we 
had  to  climb  the  wall  to  reach  it. 

We  spent  hours  there  after  school,  after  homework.  Sometimes  we  would 
swing;  sometimes  we  would  just  sit  on  the  wall. 

It  was  up  on  the  wall  that  we  first  got  the  idea. 

"You  take  the  pictures.  I’ll  write  the  stories.” 
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The  A r chive 


We  forgot  who  said  it  first.  After  awhile,  it  was  like  we  never  didn’t  have  tha 

idea. 

Bea  and  I  are  the  same  size,  but  Bea  is  a  little  bonier.  Now  she  is  all  bone; 
She  is  the  color  of  oysters.  Her  grandmother  says  she  is  brittle. 

Brittle,  meaning  to  break.  I  take  it  in  a  different  meaning.  Brittle  as  tough 
feisty.  Bea  is  coming  back. 

Into  focus.  I  fiddle  with  the  dials,  adjust  the  aperture.  More  light  enters. 

The  shake  jerks  up  and  the  band  of  light  widens  in  the  room. 

Bea  blinks.  It  is  a  sign. 

I  begin  a  nervous  chatter.  “I  went  by  the  library  this  morning  and  got  yot 
some  books.  It’s  still  the  same;  it’s  still  the  size  of  a  crackerbox.  Remember  how 
big  it  used  to  seem,  going  there  without  our  mothers?” 

It  hasn’t  changed.  It  looks  like  some  watercolor  artist’s  quick  sketch,  to  gt 
on  a  postcard:  a  one-story  building,  a  palmetto  on  either  side  of  the  doorway 
It’s  a  rectangle,  a  squat  rectangle  with  windows  that  crank  out  in  tht 
summertime.  It’s  not  changed,  except  the  stucco  is  yellowing.  The  sego  palm; 
are  still  there,  and  the  benches,  cool  and  made  of  stone. 

Though  we  attended  the  same  school,  that’s  really  where  I  met  Bea,  in  the 
children's  reading  room.  We  tied  in  the  city-wide  summer  reading  contest.  A 
tall  man  with  short  shirt  sleeves  pinned  a  badge  on  each  of  us.  Then  the 
smiling  lady  librarian  gave  each  of  us  a  five  dollar  book  certificate  for  a  book  of 
our  choice.  There  was  a  picture  of  the  ceremony  in  the  newspaper. 
Underneath  the  picture  was  a  caption. 

This  morning  I  went  back  to  the  children’s  reading  room.  The  posters  and 
decorations  have  changed.  They  are  more  modern  and  shiny,  not  handmade 
anymore.  There  is  still  a  stack  of  book  markers  at  the  front  desk;  you  can  still 
take  one  for  free. 

When  the  children’s  librarian  wasn't  looking,  I  sat  in  our  old  reading  place, 
behind  the  M-S’s.  The  little  blonde  tables  and  chairs  haven’t  been  replaced. 
For  a  long  moment,  I  fit  the  chair  perfectly.  A  little  red-haired  boy  smiled  at 
me.  I  smiled  back,  and  saw  that  he  was  reading  Kipling. 

Then  I  took  out  my  camera,  and  framed  it  in  my  imagination. 

I  decide  not  to  tell  Bea  about  the  tables  and  chairs. 

Her  head  is  tilted  back,  and  she  is  watching  me.  Her  eyes  are  dark  raisins. 
They  have  hardly  any  white  around  them.  Her  hair  is  sort  of  like  a  Brillo  pad, 
only  black.  Each  black  hair  is  a  filament,  a  wire.  At  times,  she  seems  electrical. 
The  mouth,  though,  is  pale;  it  almost  fades  into  the  oyster  skin. 

I  know  she  is  watching  me  for  changes.  I  know  she  can  speak,  if  she  wants 

( 


Barbara  Gervais  Street 
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to.  I  know  she  roams  from  one  far  unlighted  place  to  another.  I  am  not  her 
visitor,  after  all. 

The  dark  eyes  seem  to  swim.  I  don't  know  whether  she  will  choose  to  visit 
me  or  not.  I  tell  her  about  my  college,  the  students,  the  faculty,  my  room  in 
the  dorm.  “You  would  like  it.  The  classes  are  small.  There's  ivy  growing  up 
the  bricks,  just  like  you'd  expect.  My  room  overlooks  a  creek.  In  the  morning, 
you  can  hear  the  water  running  over  the  stones." 

Bea  s  eyes  narrow.  She  finally  speaks.  “There's  a  mosquito  in  here.  Babbie." 

I  look  all  around  for  the  mosquito.  I  think:  this  is  not  the  sign.  There  is  no 
mosquito. 

“Over  there.  On  the  dresser."  I  follow  her  eyes.  Yes,  there  is  an  insect,  only 
it’s  a  fly.  It  must  have  come  in  through  the  door. 

I  reach  for  a  magazine  and  flatten  it  taut  in  my  hand,  thinking  there  are  no 
mosquitos  in  December.  It  flies  away,  then  lights  again  on  the  base  of  the 
lamp.  I  lift  the  magazine. 

Bea  sits  bolt  upright  in  bed.  She  is  thin  and  one-dimensional  like  a 
paperdoll.  “Don’t  kill  it!” 

Her  voice  is  almost  a  scream. 

My  hand  retreats.  I  put  the  magazine  down.  It's  an  old  issue  of  National 
Geographic. 

Bea  in  the  meantime  has  gotten  out  of  bed.  A  w  hite  nightgown  flaps  around 
her  ankles.  She  looks  concave. 

She  raises  the  windowscreen,  then  turns  to  look  around,  almost  in  a  single 
fluid  motion.  Moving  about  the  room,  she  appears  to  dance.  It's  a  Thai  dance; 
her  torso  moves,  her  fingers  move  in  beckoning,  enigmatic  gestures,  like  sign 
language.  She  corners  the  fly  and  guides  it  to  the  open  window.  It  quickly 
flutters  out.  Bea  slams  the  window  down  with  an  amazing  strength. 

Maybe  this  is  the  sign.  She  gets  back  into  bed.  The  look  on  her  face  is 
triumphant. 

The  hospital  bed  is  so  high.  Absentlv  Bea  puts  up  the  metal  sides.  She  sits 
there,  rare  and  strange,  a  toucan  or  a  cockateel,  humming  off-key.  The 
triumphant  look  is  gone.  Her  voice  is  throats  ,  too  deep,  like  the  bottom  of  it 
has  dropped  away. 

“You  would  like  the  college  library.  It’s  so  big,  I  still  get  lost  in  it,  even  after 
three  months.  There  are  ladders  evers  where  in  the  stacks,  and  carrels  you  can 
ut  They  let  you  into  rare  books  with  a  key..." 

In  my  mind  I  frame  it.  In  my  mind  Bea  writes,  “A  large  mausoleum-like 
structure,  reminiscent  of  blah,  blah,  blah."  The  picture  is  black  and  white. 
There  are  two  names  on  the  bvline. 
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T ht  Archive 


“The  rug  is  oriental.  It  took  twenty  years  to  weave.  It's  full  of  creatures  and 
symbols.  There’s  a  card  by  the  door  that  explains.  You  can  spend  all  day  in 
there  in  a  chair.  The  chairs  are  carved,  and  some  of  them  have  gargoyles  on 
the  arms.  One  gargoyle  has  its  tongue  sticking  out. 

“I’m  still  taking  pictures,”  I  say.  “I’m  still  good,  and  I’m  getting  better,  I 
think.” 

It’s  O.K.  to  say  you’re  good.  Bea  and  I  decided  that  when  we  were  ten, 
when  we  were  good  at  the  things  we  wanted  to  be  good  at,  and  no  good  at  all 
at  the  things  everybody  else  was  good  at. 

We  shared  everything:  ideas,  books,  feelings,  shame. 

I  remember  the  summer  we  took  swimming  lessons  together.  One  day  Bea 
came  and  sat  at  the  edge  of  the  pool  where  I  was  doing  laps. 

“Where’s  your  suit?” 

“I  can’t."  Bea  blushed. 

“You  mean  it  started?” 

“Yeah,”  she  said.  She  picked  at  her  tennis  shoe  with  her  nail.  Then  she 
blurted  out,  “It’s  not  fair.  Boys  don’t  get  anything.” 

“Oh  yes  they  do,”  I  said.  “I  heard  they  do.  Not  the  same  thing  we  get,  but 
just  as  bad.” 

“What  do  they  get?” 

“I  don’t  know  the  name.  I  just  know  they  get  something.” 

Bea  peeled  away  a  piece  of  the  dry  canvas  shoe  and  threw  it  onto  the  grass. 
“I’m  not  so  sure  about  that,”  she  said. 

I  attach  a  long  lens  to  the  camera.  I  zoom  out  and  don’t  look  back. 

Instead  I  push  off  from  the  wall,  free  of  all  refinements.  My  hands  conform 
to  the  rope.  They  do  not  callous,  they  do  not  turn  red  and  form  bumps. 
Beneath  me  are  the  chimneys  of  the  school.  Beneath  them  is  the  playground, 
dusty  and  hot.  At  recess,  we  look  for  sharks’  teeth,  avoiding  the  relay  games. 

At  gym,  though,  we  have  to  play.  We  have  to  undergo  the  selection  process. 

We  are  always  picked  last.  It’s  based  on  popularity.  We  never  get 
accustomed  to  being  the  last  two  standing  there. 

“Bookworm!” 

“Jew!” 

“Ken  nedy-lover !  ” 

“Jew-lover!” 

Beneath  me  the  playground  shrinks  to  the  size  of  a  fingerprint.  The 
children  vanish.  I  am  soaring  above  like  the  figures  in  a  Chagall.  With  one 
foot  I  balance  on  the  Tour  Eiffel. 

I  frame  it  in  my  imagination.  Bea  writes  the  caption.  “This  dimension  is 
totally  believable.  This  dimension  is  a  state  of  mind.” 


Barbara  Gervais  Street 
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The  difference  between  illusion  and  hallucination  is  that  hallucination  is 
subjective;  whereas  with  illusion  two  or  more  people  report  the  same 
experience. 

It  is  a  state  of  mind.  Bea  is  biting  the  skin  around  her  nails.  She  is  eating  the 
skin. 

At  dinner,  we  take  a  sip  of  wine  at  specified  times.  It’s  grapey  and  sweet. 
The  bottle  says  Manishevitz. 

Bea’s  father  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table.  He  leads  in  the  ceremony. 
Everybody  reads  a  passage  in  turn.  It  goes  around  the  table:  reading,  sipping, 
reading,  sipping.  At  a  certain  place  in  the  text,  Bea’s  father  gets  up  and  walks 
to  the  front  door.  He  opens  it  for  Elijah.  We  wait  a  few  minutes.  Then  Bea's 
father  closes  the  door.  This  is  an  age  of  crime. 


Bea’s  head  is  cocked  to  the  side.  She  is  watching  me  with  one  eye.  It  has 
hardly  any  white. 

The  high  school  girls  lean  dreamily  against  the  lockers.  They  wear  blue  and 
pale  blue.  Everything  is  coordinated,  little  prints  of  apples  and  bouquets. 
They  lend  and  borrow  lipstick  and  mascara  and  shadow. 

Bea  and  I  won’t  paint  ourselves.  We  are  studying  for  the  entrance  exams. 
We  are  too  old  and  too  busy  for  the  wall.  The  afternoons  are  short.  Dark 
comes  at  five  o’clock. 

In  the  spring,  after  the  last  cold  day,  we  are  accepted.  Bea  is  going  to  her 
father's  alma  mater  in  the  west.  I  am  going  to  a  school  in  the  north. 

For  a  graduation  gift,  my  parents  send  me  to  Europe  for  the  summer.  Bea 
stays  home,  goes  to  Florida,  and  stays  home  some  more.  When  I  get  back,  Bea 
has  already  left  for  college.  I  mail  the  little  gift  I  have  brought  her  west. 

At  school,  a  letter  comes  to  my  pigeonhole.  In  my  imagaination,  I  frame  the 
picture.  The  grandmother  writes  the  caption.  “The  family,  we  are  heartbroke. 
Come  when  you  can." 

At  Christmas,  I  take  the  train  home.  I  sit  in  the  lounge  and  smoke.  1  have  a 
drink  with  a  boy  from  a  college  in  Connecticut,  also  going  south.  I  do  the 
crossword  puzzle.  I  nod.  I  doze. 

I  watch  my  breath  mist  the  windowpane.  My  feet  move  the  footrest  bar  up 
and  down. 

My  parents  meet  me  at  the  little  station.  It  is  not  quite  six  in  the  morning. 
My  northern  clothes  are  too  hot.  I  take  them  off,  down  to  a  sweater. 
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The  Archive 


As  soon  as  I  can,  I  get  the  books. 

As  soon  as  I  can,  I  drive  to  the  place  Bea  is. 

She  is  the  color  of  oysters.  She  is  bony.  She  is  my  same  size. 

I  watch  for  the  sign. 

I  watch  for  the  sign. 

Bea  is  sitting,  Buddha-style,  watching  me. 

In  my  imagination,  I  frame  it. 

Bea  says,  “She  is  sitting  Buddha-style.” 

I  narrow  the  aperture. 

I  rotate  the  dial. 

She  says,  “On  an  institutional  bed.  The  sheets  are  messy.” 

I  find  the  setting. 

“Knotted  like  Rapunzel’s  hair.” 

It  is  the  sign  I  have  been  waiting  for. 

I  take  the  picture. 

Then  I  say,  “Hold  it.  Another.” 

“That  will  be  good.” 

“That  will  be  good.” 

I  put  the  camera  back,  and  rummage  through  the  small  closet.  The  empty 
wire  hangers  clang  together.  I  find  Bea’s  coat,  her  socks  and  sneakers. 

I  put  them  on  her.  Then  I  put  on  my  jacket. 

I  lead  her  out  of  the  room. 

There's  nobody  on  the  floor.  Bea  hikes  up  her  nightgown  so  that  it  appears 
she  is  in  street  clothes.  Once  we  have  to  duck  into  a  phone  booth. 

We  walk  to  the  parking  lot,  where  I  start  the  car.  The  day  is  yellow  with 
winter  sunlight.  I  drive  straight  to  my  uncle's  house,  and  park  in  the  yard. 
Hurriedly  we  cross  the  lawn. 

With  my  hands,  I  make  a  step  ladder.  Bea  puts  her  foot  on  it,  and  pulls  up 
onto  the  wall. 

The  rope  is  knotted  onto  a  high  branch. 

Above  the  branch  is  another  branch  and  another.  They  extend  like 
webbing  forever.  There  are  no  leaves.  The  day  is  yellow  with  sunlight. 

It  may  burn  the  first  time,  when  you've  been  out  of  practice.  Your  skin  may 
turn  red  and  tear  and  after  that  come  the  callouses. 

The  swing  may  seem  to  accelerate  too  quickly;  the  ground  may  rush  by  all 
out  of  focus  with  detritus  and  leaves,  a  blur  of  grey  and  brown. 

But  after  awhile,  you  get  the  knack. 

After  awhile,  you  swing  out  in  a  wide  smooth  arc,  daring  to  push  off  harder 
and  harder. 
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Bea  sits  on  the  knot  and  wraps  her  fingers  around  the  rope.  Her  fingers  lace 
around  the  rope  like  ten  pale  strings. 

She  is  the  color  of  oysters. 

Her  hair  is  dark  and  wild.  She  sits  on  the  rope,  a  toucan,  a  cockateel. 

I  give  her  the  first  soft  push  in  the  small  of  the  back. 

Bea  sw  ings  off  like  a  great  pendulum  in  the  winter  sky. 

The  rope  returns  to  the  wall.  Bea  tightens  her  sneakers  around  it,  then 
pushes  off  again. 

The  branches  extend  forever.  They  are  the  color  of  bone. 

She  pushes  off,  and  flies  above  the  chimneys  and  the  trees.  She  soars  above 
my  uncle's  house.  Her  feet  graze  the  top  of  the  Tour  Eiffel. 

The  day  is  yellow  with  winter  sunlight. 

A  procession  of  sloe-eyed  kangaroos  and  carefully-dressed  grooms  and 
brides  slides  across  the  sky.  Bea  swings  into  the  procession. 

Bea  is  coming  back. 

In  my  imagination  I  frame  it. 


Translation  and  Poem 


Mary  Jane  White 


Beads 


One  evening  I  came  to  visit  the  earth. 

They  gave  me  a  Christian  name — Anna, 

The  happiest  on  human  lips  and  ears. 

I  took  earth’s  gladness  to  be  marvelous 
And  counted  hardly  twelve  holidays 
When  little  by  little  the  days  became  a  year. 
Obedient  to  a  secret  command,  I 
Chose  my  comrades  freely. 

I  loved  only  sun  and  trees. 

Once,  in  late  summer,  I  met 
A  foreigner.  In  that  antic,  dusky  hour 
We  bathed  together  in  the  warm  sea. 

Her  garments  seemed  strange  to  me. 

And  even  stranger — her  lips  and  words. 

Like  stars  in  the  September  night  her  words  fell 
And  the  slender  one  taught  me  to  swim, 

One  hand  supporting  my  body. 

Inexperienced  on  the  tight  waves. 

Often  standing  in  the  blue  water. 

She  spoke  with  me  unhurriedly, 

And  it  seemed  like  either  the  tops  of  the  forest 
Rustling  slightly  or  someone  crunching  sand. 

In  the  voice  of  September,  bagpipes 
Gave  out  a  song  of  evening  separation. 

I  couldn’t  make  out  her  words 

And  often  night  as  a  wave  curled  over  her. 

She  seemed  to  be  a  mouth  ajar. 

Eyes  and  a  sleek  haircut. 
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As  if  to  a  celestial  herald  I  prayed 
To  that  unfortunate  girl — 

Speak,  speak  of  what  has  failed  in  memory, 
And  what  caresses  the  ear  unbearably. 

You  wouldn’t  take  away  divine  repetition? — 
And  since,  only  once  when  I  had  gathered 
Grapes  in  a  wattle  basket, 

And  sat  on  the  dark  grass. 

Eyes  closed  and  braids  loose. 

And  was  warm  and  tired 
Of  the  smell  of  heavy  blue  fruits 
And  the  spicy  breath  of  wild  mint. 

Did  she  again  seem  to  put 
My  memories  into  nightingales, 

And  dropping  the  loaded  basket, 

I  pressed  myself  to  the  close,  dry  earth. 

As  if  to  a  man,  when  the  song  is  of  love. 


— Anna  Axmatova 
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On  Becoming  A  Character 


Be  relieved: 

An  orphan’s  life  is  easier 
To  follow. 

Fanny  Hill’s  pox  healed 
By  writ,  and  so  did  her  grief; 

Nothing  marked  her. 

If  you  aren’t  perfect,  try  to  uncover 
A  novel  asset. 

(I  wriggled  at  my  vaccination  and  have  a  sweet. 
Heart-shaped  pock  for  it.) 

You’ll  find  men 
Appear 

With  a  break  in  your  routine. 


Now,  go  to  the  city. 


Harry  Aaron 


Renoir  Lily 


Love — 

you  left-bank  sun-maid, 
simmering 

flesh-wrinkled  scab, 
whore 

to  fantasy 

and  my  perfect  dreams. 

Lie  down  among 

the  twisted  feet 

and  then 

swim  toward 

the  museum 
in  the  moving  shallows. 
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Two  Poems 


Ruth  Moose 


Which? 


You  don’t  always  dress  for  Halloween. 

We  never  know  if  the  apples  you  serve 
are  candied  or  bladed;  steel  at  the  core. 

Your  tongue  is  quicker,  cuts  deeper. 

You  slash  months  from  the  happiness  pumpkin, 
empty  seeds  for  the  frost  of  cold  feeling. 

You  tie  shocks  in  teepees  of  pleasure, 
hide  behind  a  decorated  smile. 


The  name  I  call  you  is  for  all  year. 


From  One  Of  The  Wives 


Dear  B. 

The  sea  has  dried 
left  only  salt... 
sand  where  I  sleep. 

When  all  the  ships  are  docked, 
I  tug  at  moorings, 
search  through  sails 
you  flung  in  my  face; 
those  bloody  pirate  flags 
you  flew  at  the  enemy, 
at  me. 

Toward  dawn, 

I  pull  bone  and  skin, 
make  seams, 

thin,  irregular  and  as  many 
as  nerves. 


Sandra  Hingston 


Two  Dreams 


I  dreamed  I  saw  your  long-forgotten  love 
Lying  asleep  in  some  dark,  hidden  place. 

All  her  pale  satin  yellowed,  rose  in  glove 
Withered,  and  like  a  cameo  her  face. 

And  though  I  did  not  breathe  she  sighed  and  stirred 
And  wild-eyed  sat  up,  like  one  who,  lost, 

Wakes  in  a  foreign  land,  like  one  who  heard 
On  the  dry  wind  the  passing  of  a  ghost. 

And  then  I  dreamed  that  Solomon's  first  wife 
Came  to  me  where  I  lay,  and  told  me  this: 

“Child,  there  is  one  happiness  in  life. 

And  it  is  found  within  a  lover's  kiss." 

And  in  the  moonlight  that  was  fading  there 
I  saw  the  tears  she  held  within  her  hand, 

I  saw  her  silken  robes  torn  in  despair. 

And  they  were  words  I  could  not  understand. 

“But  when  he  turned  from  you,"  1  cried,  “and  sought 
Thousands  of  others  to  pay  pleasure’s  debt — 

How  could  you  count  it  blessing  to  be  caught. 

Poor  silver  fish,  in  such  a  crowded  net?" 

“Ah,"  she  said,  “those  who  followed  felt  more  pain. 
Knowing  his  heart  was  never  voung  again." 
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Three  Poems 


Ancient  Round 


Thought’s  archetypes  never  pass. 
Still  rounds  the  ancient  round; 
new  answers  are  not  found. 

A  sparrow  dead  in  the  grass. 

Earthy,  so  close  to  earth, 
he  breathed  and  skimmed  earth-air. 
I  could  be  lying  there. 

I  half  remember  birth. 

From  narrow  birth  issued, 
my  father  blew  me  breath. 

Narrow  will  be  my  death, 
narrow  again  and  pressured. 


Coda  In  August 


Wide-eyed  and 
stiff  as  stone, 

curled  embryo-like  in  death, 
grey  mouse  and  zebra'd  wasp 
stretch,  curl,  lie  silent: 
squeak  hushed,  hum  hushed. 

The  wasp,  like  a  lost 
piece  of  molasses  candy, 
no  longer  feels  the  pulsings 
of  this  cricketed  night; 
the  mouse  has  lost 
its  cat,  its  snake,  its  owl: 
fear  in  all  forms. 

Goodnight,  night.... 

Prepare  a  place  for 
my  emptiness. 

Deaf  to  black  cricket, 
to  the  afternoon's  cicadas, 
only  slow  decay 
will  carefully  unwind 
my  synthesis — 
expertly. 


Epiphany  No.  8 


The  word  frets  and  falters,  falls  apart; 
sentences,  too.  Only  the  imaged  image 
lasts  like  a  pain;  ecstasy  throbs  out, 
dies  in  the  pillows. 

It  was  you  all  right. 

Artichokes,  their  spines  down,  barred  me; 
maybe  one  artichoke.  Set  like  a  guard: 
threatening  thistle,  symmetrical  sea-urchin, 
spines,  tentacles,  waving  fingers,  wafting 
hands:  sea-green,  garden-green,  grass-green. 

Suddenly  saw  to  the  heart  of  it:  suddenly! 

All  fell  away,  away  like  words;  leaves 
fell  as  in  fall  — but  to  no  earth:  upward,  out. 
Leaves  leaving  — with  a  sound  of  “lister-pat,” 
lister,  lister,  list'er-pat:  leaves,  perhaps  serpents. 
And  suddenly,  there  lay  the  heart  of  it  exposed. 

At  last  I  looked  inside.  The  archetypal 
pronged  toothy  spines  shadowed  no  more. 

Heart  high  upbeat,  eyes  dazzled  diamonds 
and  a  peculiar  shape  explained  itself,  outlining. 
Long  I  had  longed  to  see  that  subtle  region: 
depth-dank  subtropic  cellar:  shaft, 
origin  open,  virginal  birth  canal, 
centripetal.  Drew  me  insidewards,  green,  vegetal. 


Herman  Salinger 
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Brett  Hamilton  Clarke 


A  Goodnight  Story 

Part  One 

The  Weather 

The  weather  is  as  cold  as  the  name  she  gives  it,  which  is  December.  During 
winter  in  Tennessee  the  grass  dies,  and  turns  scrubby,  and  brittle  (so  that  it 
crunches  under  your  feet),  and  as  pale  and  white  and  yellow  as  death  itself. 
Tennessee  in  December  has  the  pallor  of  a  corpse  stretched  out  on  the  cool 
marble  floor  of  a  funeral  parlor  in  Charleston,  and  left.  Been  waiting  for  days 
to  be  embalmed,  unable  to  get  the  attention  of  a  busy  business  man.  A  corpse 
left  stretched.  It  is  becoming  rather  impatient,  and  so  begins  to  decompose 
about  the  face,  lying  there  so  still  on  the  parlor  floor.  Like  her  mother. 

Tennessee  rots  coldly  away  beneath  her  window  in  diffuse  moonlight.  Her 
window  is  open  wide,  and  the  biting  air  stings  at  her  nostrils  as  she  breathes  so 
that  the  mucous  is  instantly  crystallized  into  a  thousand  geometric  units.  She 
can  feel  them  clinging,  like  diamonds,  to  invisible  hairs  along  the  sides  of  the 
insides  of  her  nose,  the  guts  of  her  nose. 

The  weather  in  December  always  seems  to  get  cloudier,  the  sky  blacker,  out 
the  window  of  her  room;  and  the  numbing  air  has  frozen  solid  the  entrails  of 
her  nostrils. 

Tonight  the  moon  has  a  halo  like  Nativity-scene  people  are  supposed  to 
have  but  don’t.  That  damned  barn  is  always  scuttling  around  in  her  head 
these  days.  WONT  GO  AWAY.  She  remembers  it  well.  Like  the  rat,  noble  in 
scuttling  alleyways,  faintly  heard,  the  vision  will  not  die,  damned  thing. 

Directly  beneath  her  is  a  sidewalk.  It  was  built  with  uneven  slabs  of  gray 
sate.  Just  beyond  the  sidewalk  is  scraggly  dead  December  grass  which  crunhes 
underfoot  as  people  walk  mindlessly  across  it,  passing  under  her  like  the 
shadows  of  people  she  once  knew.  The  grass  is  dead  in  a  fine  rectangle, 
bordered  by  the  same  gray  slate  sidewalk  and  the  stone  walls  of  dormitories  on 
all  sides.  There  were  archways  where  you  could  get  out  if  you  wanted. 
Archways  for  coming.  Archways  for  gong. 

The  weather  in  December  always  seemed  to  get  colder  too.  It  brushes  past 
her  and  gently  blows  her  hair  into  delicate  and  fine  strands,  laying  them  back 
quietly  on  her  dark  head  as  it  passes  and  creeps  on  into  the  dank  corners  of 
the  room.  The  moon  reminds  her  of  snow.  (It  would  snow  soon.)  But  mostly  it 
reminds  her  of  all  the  boys  she  has  ever  made.  Losing  her  virginity.  Sixteen 
years,  three  months,  twelve  days.  And  that  beautiful  bastard  of  a  baby  inside, 
but  only  inside,  and  only  for  a  little  while.  That  was  eighteen.  Miserable 
eighteen.  Seventeen  got  lost  somehow.  Nineteen  around  the  corner;  and  now1 
all  the  crummy  guys  she  has  ever  slept  with  are  standing  all  around  her  in  the 
cold,  reflected  in  the  pre-snow'  moon  of  a  December  that  looks  so  much  like 
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The  A  rchive 


death  that  it  makes  her  shiver  and  wiggle  her  shoulders  spasmodically 
Ooooh.  That's  a  chill.  She  sends  her  breath  out  into  the  night  where  it  forms ; 
transluscent  silver  funnel  which  soon  dissolves  into  the  black  bowels  of  ; 
December.  Aaaah. 

Look  down.  There’s  a  tree  seeming  half  dead  too.  Its  branches  make  ; 
silhouette  like  black  and  tangled  cardboard.  It  is  rooted  near  the  third  gra; 
slab  from  the  big  slab  directly  under  her  window,  a  bit  to  the  right  maybe.  It] 
would  look  very  pretty  with  a  layer  of  snow  coating  its  branches.  She  hac 
always  thought  that  very  pretty,  like  the  cold  wet  white  icing  on  a  cake.  Layer,1 
and  layers  upon  layers  of  white.  Postcard  snow.  Vermont.  New  Hampshire 
Maybe  Connecticut  because  Jonathan  had  grown  up  there.  In  New  Canaan  or 
someplace  like  that,  close  to  New  York.  She  doesn’t  know.  Never  been  there 
Connecticut  is  like  Kashmir  or  Katmandu  or  Cleveland.  Just  a  place.  Like 
winter  in  Tennessee.  She  can  see  Jonathan  standing  like  a  shadow  in  the 
reflection  of  weather  she  calls  December. 

The  People 

The  people  stop  passing  by  beneath  her.  Tennessee  and  the  night  and  the 
cold  just  ran  out  of  people,  and  Katherine  is  alone.  The  echoes  of  their 
footsteps  fade  away  down  the  walk.  The  scrubby  winter  grass  is  silent.  A  look 
to  the  left.  A  look  to  the  right.  Silence  again.  It  won’t  go  away. 

Jonathan 

Jonathan  has  a  penis  the  size  of  a  milktruck.  It  could  be  a  center  for  the  New 
York  Knicks  except  that  it  doesn’t  have  any  sneakers  or  feet  to  put  them  on. 
He  used  to  screw  with  her  in  his  Chevy,  or  in  the  closet,  in  the  living  room 
(with  his  parents  in  the  house  for  Godsake),  or  on  the  beach  at  night  (only 
once),  or  behind  the  gym  in  the  woods  behind  their  old  high  school,  or  under 
the  magnolia  in  her  backyard,  and  once  he  wanted  to  do  it  in  a  department 
store  but  she  said  no.  That  was  about  the  only  time.  Just  whenever  Jonathan 
got  the  urge.  Jonathan  was  forever  getting  the  urge.  He  also  liked  for  her  to 
say  dirty  words  in  his  ear  at  just  the  right  moment.  She  never  did,  and  he 
would  get  mad.  Always  mad.  That  was  Jonathan.  That  and  ashtrays.  His 
Chevy  always  smelled  like  an  ashtray  to  her.  Oh  my.  What’s  that  aftershave 
you’re  wearing?  The  romance  of  it  all,  the  romance  of  the  back  seat.  Misty 
Musty  Ashtray  you  say.  Reminds  me  of  a  perfume.  Jungle  lust.  Smelled  like; 
car  upholstery. 

Once  she  talked  to  another  boy  at  a  party  and  he  tried  to  drive  his  Impalal 
into  a  tree.  He  missed. 

Jonathan  could  be  very  rough  at  times.  When  they  were  making  love.  He 
was  so  big  that  he  hurt,  but  she  was  in  love  with  him  then,  so  it  was  all  right. 
Even  though  she  hated  his  miserable  guts,  the  fact  that  she  was  in  love  with 
him  made  it  all  okay,  somehow.  Everything  was  all  right  with  Jonathan  until 
the  abortion. 
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Virginity 

You  can  never  get  it  back.  Like  turning  sixteen.  No  reason  for  it  really. 

Why  You  Can  Never 

Because  once  you’ve  lost  it  somebody  is  always  at  you  — grabbing,  pinching, 
kissing,  fucking  —  always  at  you,  and  there’s  never  time  to  think,  never  time 
to  forget,  never  time  to  change  back  into  what  you  had  been  until  you  can’t 
change  back,  until  changing  would  be  like  killing  yourself  and  building  a 
whole  new  person.  From  scratch.  Some  two-by-fours  and  a  bag  of  rusty  nails. 
And  a  broken  spirit.  And  they’re  always  at  you,  the  bastards.  Never  quit.  They 
played  upon  her  guilt  like  it  was  a  monopoly  board. 

The  Boy  In  The  Straw  Hat 

Once  there  was  a  boy  in  a  straw  hat  whom  she  met  one  night  at  an 
amusement  park  when  she  was  sixteen  years,  four  months,  six  days.  He 
bought  her  pizza  with  extra  cheese  and  tickets  for  all  of  the  rides,  which  they 
rode  together.  On  some  they  would  bump  against  each  other  and  catch  each 
other  grinning  and  looking  and  acting  embarrassed.  But  the  lights  and  the 
sounds  and  the  people,  the  dirty  immediacy  that  was  the  heart  and  soul  of  an 
amusement  park  like  this  one  excited  her. 

They  held  hands  and  walked.  Scuffed  along.  Her  parents  and  her  little 
sister  were  at  the  racetrack.  Other  end  of  the  park.  Because  her  sister  wanted 
to  see  the  fast  cars.  They  held  hands  and  walked,  and  never  spoke.  Palms  a 
little  sweaty.  Not  too  nervous  though.  Just  enough. 

He  kissed  her.  He  was  older.  He  said,  “Do  you  want  to  go  out  to  the  car?  For 
a  little  while  maybe,  okay?"  She  just  nodded.  He  kissed  her  again.  “Well,  can  I 
fuck  you?”  he  asked. 

The  Race 


It  sounded  so  dumb,  made  her  feel  strange  and  kind  of  sick  inside;  but  the 
lights  and  the  people  and  his  dirty  cowboy  hat  were  all  flying  bv  too  fast,  and 
she  nodded  again  even  though  she  never  used  words  like  ‘fuck,’  and  she 
walked  with  him  out  to  his  car  at  a  frantic  pace  feeling  a  little  nauseous  and 
scared  and  dizzy  under  the  steely  blue  lights,  listening  to  the  mechanical  blue 
music  behind  her,  dancing  like  clowns  in  her  head  because  she  wasn't  a  virgin 
anymore.  That  was  all  gone  and  she  couldn't  stop  and  go  back.  She  tried.  God 
knows.  Katherine  really  tried.  Tin  men  dancing  in  her  head. 

Changed  her  mind  in  the  car.  Decided  she  wouldn't.  Couldn't.  So  he  raped 
her.  Even  though  she  was  afraid  to  say  anything,  he  could  tell,  so  he  made  her 
let  him.  Katherine  had  heard  of  that  sort  of  thing  before.  Not  uncommon. 
Pretty  routine.  That's  what  she  kept  telling  herself.  “One  way  or  another,"  he 
breathed,  “you're  gonna  get  it  girl.  Now  hold  still  dammit!  You  just  can’t  do 
that  sorta  thang! "  She  noticed  that  his  voice  was  quivering.  She  had  a  dress  on. 
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and  il  was  easy  for  him.  She  never  screamed,  and  it  hurt,  but  she  never  crie< 
She  didn't  want  to  be  raped.  She  kept  thinking,  no  struggle,  no  rape,'  ovt 
and  over  in  her  crazy  head.  And  she  thought  about  that  empty  barn  with  tf 
silly  plastic  jackass  and  the  people  with  halos  fastened  to  their  heads  the  wa 
she  fastened  her'  mind  there  in  the  painted  hay  the  way  her  eyes  fastene 
themselves  on  the  skily  upholstery  of  the  roof  of  a  car  she  had  never  see 
before  and  would  never  see  again;  and  she  wondered  if  the  donkey  had  a  hal 
too.  Then  it  was  over.  Sweaty  breathing  hot  on  her  neck,  a  whiff  of  spern 
And  it  was  over. 

He  left  his  straw  hat  on  the  whole  time,  like  an  ass.  When  she  got  out  h 
said,  “I  was  having  fun  and  I  thought  you  were  having  fun,  too.  I  liked  you. 
She  looked  at  him  dumbly.  “I  liked  you,"  he  said  again,  “Jesus  Christ,  I  like 
you  dammit!"  And  she  shut  the  car  door  and  walked  back  and  he  calle 
goodbye  to  her  through  the  closed  window'  but  she  never  turned  and  neve 
said  goodbye  and  never  looked  up,  watching  her  feet  cross  the  parking  loi 
noticing  the  blue  sparkles  in  the  asphalt  and  pretending  it  was  an  endles 
ocean,  and  following  the  music  of  a  hundred  different  songs  coming  from 
hundred  different  amusement-park  rides,  and  the  people  screaming  at  all  th 
scary  bends  and  twists  and  roller-coaster  hills  that  sent  their  stomach; 
ecstatically  into  the  backs  of  their  throats. 

She  found  her  parents,  and  her  father  asked,  “Where  have  you  been?"  ant 
she  just  looked  away  at  the  cars.  “Honey?”  he  said,  and  she  sat  quietly 
“Katie?"  he  said.  She  was  preoccupied  with  her  wet  underwear.  “Katherine! 
and  she  said,  “Nowhere,  just  walking.  I  looked  for  you,”  but  she  was  sure  hi 
knew  and  smelled  the  lie  on  her  breath  and  wanted  to  punish  her  bu 
couldn’t,  even  though  he  only  looked  away  at  the  cars  and  smiled  when  hi 
youngest  daughter  jumped  gleefully  into  his  lap  to  see  how  fast  they  al 
flashed  across  the  track  before  her  eyes,  spewing  smoke  and  thundering  roars 

“Fast!"  laughed  her  little  sister. 

“Can’t  even  read  the  numbers,”  said  her  father. 

“Fast!"  cried  her  sister.  She  jumped  up  and  spilled  her  daddy’s  coke  all  ovei 
his  pants.  Sticky  mess.  Her  mother  dug  shocks  of  ragged  kleenex  out  of  hei 
purse  and  they  all  worked,  even  her  little  sister,  like  lap  surgeons  huddlec 
together  and  dabbing  at  the  coke  and  swearing  as  if  a  life  were  on  the  line 
Except  for  Katherine. 

The  boy  with  the  straw  hat  had  been  at  her  all  night  long.  There  wa; 
nothing  else  for  her  to  do.  She  watched  the  track.  He  was  right.  She  couldn' 
even  read  the  numbers.  A  noisy  blur  was  all  she  heard  as  time  raced  across  hei 
eyes  and  disappeared  into  the  blue  smoke  which  was  Turn  4. 

A  Plane  Frozen  Everywhere  In  The  Air 

There  is  a  plane  in  the  air,  in  the  crisp  and  biting  air,  in  the  cold  which 
touches  her  in  the  window  with  a  body  of  irregular  wind.  The  plane  is  like  a 
jet,  and  she  has  made  it  a  part  of  the  cold,  and  so  she  breathes  it  in  with  evert 
breath  because  they  are  one.  She  remembers  how  the  plane  waited  like  a  silver 
stone  planted  upon  the  icy  runway,  a  lonesome  metal  dinosaur,  waiting 
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without  a  twitch,  slumbering  like  death,  a  tightrope  of  sunlight  gleaming  off 
its  painted  tail.  There  had  been  snow  that  morning.  It  covered  parts  of  her 
scrubby  lawn.  Jonathan  drove  her  out  to  the  airport  and  stuck  the  ticket  in  her 
coat  pocket  before  she  met  the  plane.  Such  a  miserably  lonesome  shit  of  an 
airplane  with  blue  letters  across  its  flank  spelling  EASTERN. 

There  was  snow,  and  the  wind  was  numbing,  and  it  turned  Jonathan’s  nose 
red  on  the  way  out.  It  only  made  hers  run.  She  bought  lots  of  kleenex,  and 
chewing  gum  too  so  her  ears  wouldn't  pop  on  the  plane.  Juicy  Fruit  and  a 
pale-lipped  smile  faint  on  her  pale  face. 

Her  stomach  was  in  a  knot.  She  was  scared.  They  had  to  lie  and  say  the) 
were  going  to  the  lake  for  the  day  and  would  be  back  before  long,  and  then 
she  met  the  plane  and  it  looked  so  big  and  dumb  and  sad  sitting  so  stupidly  in 
the  cold  with  snow  all  around  and  the  sun  crying  frozen  streams  of  light  across 
its  tail. 

She  was  scared,  but  miserable  scared,  not  frightened  like  of  a  ghost.  Ghosts 
at  least  had  faces.  She  was  dressed  up  and  pretty  with  her  hair  all  fine  and 
dark  and  falling  across  her  shoulders;  and  her  legs  so  sleek  and  tan  with  her 
only  pair  of  un-run  panty  hose,  her  face  fair,  soft  rouge  standing  sad  on  her 
cheeks.  She  had  worn  her  black  and  orange  dress  that  she  liked  so  much.  God 
knew  how  pretty  she  was.  She  knew.  She  was  beautiful.  Womanly.  She  felt  so 
much  like  that.  It  made  her  sick.  She  smiled  though.  A  pretty  smile  she 
thought.  Her  father  called  it  a  thousand  dollars.  An  egg  salad  sandwich  in  the 
cafeteria  and  half  a  cup  of  coffee  in  a  styrofoam  cup.  Jonathan  had  nothing  to 
say.  She  boarded. 

She  had  a  tiny  baby  growing  like  grass  inside,  somewhere,  beneath  the 
miserable  scared  and  behind  the  knots  of  her  knotted  up  guts,  located 
somewhere  distant  far,  a  thousand  birthdays  away. 

Her  womanhood  flew  into  Washington,  D.C.  as  if  the  city  were  a  giant 
wastebasket  for  things  best  forgotten.  There  was  snow  all  around,  piled  up 
along  the  runways  and  behind  the  terminal.  She  was  alone,  but  away,  and 
nobody  knew  except  for  Jonathan,  and  he  couldn't  really  know,  and  that 
made  her  happy. 

And  the  abortion  barely  hurt.  Just  a  tw  inge  and  a  tickle  and  it  was  over.  The 
smell  of  isopropyl  alcohol  in  her  nostrils  the  whole  way  back  to  Washington 
National.  Cheers  for  the  Kleenex.  Blow  it  all  away. 

The  plane  has  to  be  there,  frozen  in  the  stinging  cold  air  around  her  and 
heaving  inside  of  her  now'.  If  it  flies  off,  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  Katherine 
to  breathe,  so  it  stays  and  she  looks  out  the  window  across  the  darkened  grass 
at  other  windows  and  listens  to  distant  traffic  and  music  faintly  drifting  in  and 
out  on  the  sleeves  of  the  wind.  She  slips  out  of  her  clothes  and  leaves  them  in  a 
pile  on  the  floor  under  her  window.  Her  bodv  is  w  hite  and  luminescent  in  the 
moonlight.  She  can  scarecely  tell  the  sex  of  her  body  because  it  all  seems  to 
run  together,  unless  she  turns  to  face  her  room.  She  finds  this  hypnotic.  She 
looks  down  at  herself  standing  on  watercolor  thighs,  dissolved  bv  moonlight. 
She  does  this  for  a  very  long  time. 

She  thinks  of  her  mother  who  is  dying.  In  some  hospital  that  smells  like 
Listerine  and  feels  like  steel.  Of  cancer,  “She’s  very  ill,"  said  her  father.  On  the 
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phone.  “We  don’t  know  yet,  it’s  going  to  take  a  very  long  time  honey, 
but. ..don’t  worry.  Time  is  all.”  So  she  must  be  dying.  She  is  dying.  With  cancer 
all  through  her.  Burning  in  her  like  acid.  Making  her  cry  in  her  deep  sleep. 

Or  is  she  dead?  By  now,  maybe.  By  now,  certainly.  Certainly  by  now....  God, 
there  she  goes.  Down  the  sterile  white  hospital  corridor,  wheeling  away.  Dead. 

Her  mother  is  dead  for  the  thousandth  time  and  begins  to  die  again. 
Katherine  thinks  of  how  she  has  called  so  many  times,  called  her  father  again 
and  again,  and  how  worried  his  voice  was  when  he  said,  “We  don’t  know  yet, 
but  don't  worry.”  She  thinks  of  how  her  mother  is  dying  again,  and  how 
nobody  will  tell  her  how  she  is  even  though  she  is  her  mother,  and  how 
nobody  will  let  her  go  home  even  though  she  asked  to  leave  (please!)  months 
ago.  Years  ago.  God,  a  thousand.  Maybe  more.  Once. 

Once  upon  a  time  she  did  ask,  though.  Now  she  looks  down  at  herself, 
caged  there  in  the  window  in  moonlight.  She  looks  down  at  the  shadows  of 
her  feet  and  breathes,  and  God  how  she  shudders!  With  the  damnedest 
wriggle,  she  shudders  with  the  cold  of  such  a  God  forsaken  place  as  this  night. 
Ooooooh!  Dear  God!  Chilly  out  here  tonight.  Chilly  bean.  Her  father  taught 
her  that.  Cold  cold  cold.  And  she  looks  around  her.  There  is  a  plane  frozen 
everywhere  in  the  air.  It  gets  stuck  in  her  throat  and  she  coughs.  She  doesn’t 
want  to  do  this.  It’s  the  silliest  thing  really.  Stupid,  and  meaningless,  and 
wasteful  — and  Christ!  No  reason  for  it.  Silly.  Really. 


Part  Two 

Smoking 

Easily  enough  found  out,  according  to  his  wife.  She  held  a  highball  in  her  left 
hand  and  her  head  in  her  right  hand.  Her  forehead  was  furrowed,  her  face 
dark  and  deep  with  years,  severe,  perplexed.  Her  fingers  fretted  across  her 
face.  Easily  enough  found  out  because  she  had  suspected  secretly,  privately, 
omnisciently  for  Christ’s  Sake!  And  also  letters  left  dumbly  on  desktops. 

Charles  wondered  out  loud.  “How  the  hell  could  she  have  gotten  .  .  .?" 

“Flew,  you  imbecile.  Airplane.  Jet  to  Washington,”  recited  Elaine.  Very 
good  Elaine,  you  get  an  A  +  .  That  wasn’t  quite  what  he  meant  actually, 
but.  .  .  . 

“Plane?”  She  nodded  into  her  hand  and  he  noticed  the  veins  all  blue  and 
wormy.  She  would  be  arthritic  and  old  before  she  knew  it.  An  emasculated 
sob.  “The  dirty  little  .  .  .  ,”  she  said,  but  she  didn’t  finish.  Charles  walked  into 
the  library.  Slow.  Composed.  A  shuffle  actually.  He  sat  in  an  old  leather  chair, 
cold  but  cushiony.  His  favorite.  Yes  yes  yes.  Shit  shit  shit. 

“Who  the  hell  wrote  those  letters  anyway?”  he  shouted. 

“For  Godsake,  it  was  Jonathan!  If  I  had  only  known,  followed  my  instincts 
—  but  it  wouldn't  have  mattered.  Not  a  bit.  The  hell  with  it,  the  hell  with  it, 
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the  hell  with  her4.  I  just  don’t  care.”  She  gulped  at  her  highball.  “Don't  care,  the 
dirty  .  .  .  .  ”  She  didn't  finish. 

Such  insanity!  ‘Dearest  Mother,  daughter  dear  had  quite  a  jolly  time 
Craziness  was  all,  utterly  crazy.  Gag.  Ha-ha!  No  no,  not  his  pretty  Katie,  not 
his  little  girl.  She  used  to  wear  yellow  pajamas. 

Charles  lit  a  cigarette  and  smoked.  He  would  smoke  until  Katherine  got 
home.  Ooooooooooooooooooooh!  What  a  damned  life.  He  longed  to  be  back 
in  his  office  before  his  cluttered  desk  and  broken  air  conditioner  and  work  to 
get  lost  in  and  his  secretary’s  ass  to  look  at  when  he  got  down.  Like  this. 
Charles  paced  paced  paced.  He  told  himself  that  it  had  to  be  a  mix-up.  Didn't 
want  to  see  those  letters!  Pace  pace  pace,  an  animal  in  a  cage.  Walked  to  the 
window  and  lit  another  Parliament.  Charles  looked  out  across  the  back 
garden  through  the  glass  and  wanted  to  put  his  fist  right  through  it.  All  of  it. 
Crash! 


An  Unveiling 

Katherine  would  not  answer  her  mother’s  questions,  silly  lady,  GO  AWAY! 
She  was  sat  down  in  the  living  room,  was  lead  by  an  invisible  leash.  Daddy  only 
mumbled.  Didn’t  quite  believe  it.  Curse  curse  curse.  Mostly  he  stared  and 
glared  and  burned  holes  right  through  his  little  girl's  heart  so  that  she  had  to 
cry  and  couldn’t  stop  long  enough  to  say  name,  rank,  serial  number.  But  still 
the  questions.  Shook  her  by  the  shoulders  — oh  please  don't  — so  that  Sarah 
started  whining  too.  Stop  it!  Stop  it!  They  sent  Sarah  upstairs.  Go  to  your 
room  Sarah,  her  father  said  calmly.  Go.  But  his  voice  was  tense.  Scary.  Lost 
somewhere. 

Katherine  sat  silent  still,  head  bowed,  feet  together,  a  passive  sacrifice.  She 
fixed  her  eyes  on  her  feet.  Then  he  picked  her  head  up  by  the  chin  and  made 
her  look  at  him  — forced  her,  forced  her,  forced  it  on  her  dammit!  Into  his 
eyes,  she  looked  only  a  second.  Then  into  tobacco-stained  teeth.  Reminded 
her  of  a  kindergarten  teacher  with  blue-grey  hair  and  a  vicious  disposition. 
Hated  children.  How  could  you  have  been  such  a  ....  ”  He  pivoted  away. 
Turned.  Tramp.  She  closed  her  eyes  to  his  back.  Cried  to  wash  it  all  away,  and 
the  tears  wetted  her  shirt  collar,  and  her  hair,  and  her  hands  when  she  w  iped 
them  across  her  cheek  because  nobody  brought  kleenex.  Nobody  there  to 
hold.  Nothing  to  hug  or  cling  to.  Nobody  to  cry  on.  And  no  kleenex. 

The  room  blurred  with  the  wet.  And  the  words.  Katherine  just  wanted  to  be 
left  now.  Don’t  drag  me  down!  she  cried  in  her  hands  all  salty.  So  it  all  ran 
together,  everything  together  like  a  watercolor.  Moving  apart  in  a  blur  went 
the  people,  sitting  here,  then  standing  there.  All  of  the  wetness  simply 
disappeared  into  the  lines  and  folds  of  baby-pink  palms.  Distant  retreat.  A 
trail  leading  down,  into  the  canyons  of  her  hands  with  cliffs  and  walls  of  stone 
and  cracks  and  crevices  that  drink  the  rain.  So  long  ago  and  far  away,  it  was 
like  the  Old  South.  Her  father  across  the  room  — stand  still,  dammit,  stand 
still!  Distant.  And  till  so  much  like  a  dream  to  her. 
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Advanced  Cervical  Pissrot 

By  September  it  had  been  all  through  Elaine.  Well,  not  necessarily,  but 
probably  and  they  couldn’t  take  any  chances.  Had  to  be  done.  We  re  sorry 
Mrs.  P,  but  you’ll  be  dead  if  we  don’t,  they  said.  So  they  antiseptically  disposed 
of  what  little  remained  of  Elaine  and  gutted  her  with  a  hysterectomy.  Ripped 
it  all  out  in  September  — Christ!  She  didn't  know  what  all  they  got,  but  it  was 
gone.  Very  neatly  sliced  because  it  had  all  been  rotting  away,  buried  deep, 
forgotten  like  a  lost  relative.  What’s  this?  Come  back  from  the  Dead!  Exorcize 
the  demon!  O  lovely  demon!  Gone. 

The  drugs  made  Elaine  nauseous  and  sent  her  head  reeling.  She  felt 
hollow.  Empty.  Yes,  quite  empty.  They  had  emptied  her.  She  knew  of  her 
womanhood  and  where  it  was.  What?  In  the  trash.  Under  a  grimy 
microscope,  searching  for  its  illness,  searching.  Or  in  the  hospital  incinerator 
perhaps.  What  the  hell  did  they  do  with  her  bloody  rotten  womanhood 
anyway?  Tossed  it  down  the  john?  O  Lord,  life  was  so  disposable.  It  could  be 
soiled  so  easily.  Your  lousy  cervix  gets  a  runny  nose  and  gets  thrown  out  with 
yesterday’s  trash. 

Elaine  had  always  thought  gods  and  goddesses  quite  indisposable.  Of 
course  they  weren’t,  never  were.  But  it  was  such  an  ugly  thing  to  happen  to 
something  so  darned  exquisite,  so  lovely;  but  then  they  weren’t  so  lovely  really 
because  goddesses  were  just  figments  of  the  imagination.  Aaaaaah,  the 
goddess.  Such  a  full  and  certain  feeling.  Long  ago,  why  heavens,  the  way  it 
made  her  strut  and  the  way  it  made  her  coax  such  smiles  was  something  to  see. 
Charles  had  seen  it,  and  was  taken  enough  to  want  her,  enough  to  marry  her. 
Such  a  feeling,  to  be  wanted  that  way.  It  was  all  rooted  and  nourished  in  the 
bowl  of  her  wide  hips  where  her  children  were  nourished  and  kept.  The  heart 
of  her  womanhood,  and  now  it  was  gone.  The  bastards  had  hung  Venus 
upside  down  on  a  meat-hook  and  left  her  there  to  stink  up  the  plaza  like 
Mussolini,  hung  her  like  a  shank  of  bad  beef  until  the  flies  came.  Then  they 
dragged  her  through  the  streets  and  left  her  there  in  the  sun  until  the  flies  all 
went  home. 

Tonight  Elaine  rocks.  Rocking  can  be  like  Chinese  water  torture.  The 
Question  in  her  head,  so  clear  and  biting  like  a  knife.  Slice  .  .  .  slice  .  .  .  slice. 
Elaine?  in  her  head.  Elaine?  in  her  wrinkled  brain.  What!  What!  What!  and 
then  nothing.  Rocking  can  be  like  a  laxative  for  the  mind.  A  memory 
surfacing.  A  dead  fish  with  a  white  belly  and  a  smell. 

Once  Elaine  was  in  a  drugstore.  She  was  buying  nail  clippers  and  multiple 
vitamins  and  kleenex  and  things,  and  there  was  a  man  sitting  at  the  counter 
having  a  cup  of  coffee.  An  old  man  with  grey  hair  and  crinkled  eyes  and  a 
trampy  little  white  beard  nestled  down  into  the  collar  of  his  tweed  overcoat, 
newspaper  tucked  neatly  under  his  arm.  An  old  newspaper  that  was  horrid 
and  yellow  and  dirty  from  being  under  the  old  man’s  arm  for  so  damned  long. 
Like  most  old  men  in  parks  and  drugstores  he  didn't  have  a  blessed  thing  to 
do.  He  was  just  sitting,  tattered  and  old.  So  he  talked  to  the  countermaid. 
Young  kid.  She  was  very  bored  with  him,  Elaine  could  tell.  “You  see,  Burt  was 
my  friend,  died  — but  with  class,  little  girl  — class,”  said  the  old  man.  The  girl 
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nodded,  yeah  yeah  yeah,  and  wiped  the  hamburger  griddle.  “Never 
complained,  old  Burt,  and  it  hurt  you  can  be  sure.  Could  see  it  down  in  his 
eyes,  you  know?  You  ever  seen  that?  Never  said  nothin’,  not  a  word,  but  just 
bad  jokes,  you  know  how  people  are.’’  No,  she  doesn’t  know  how  people  are. 
The  old  man  was  talking  to  himself  now.  Countermaid  didn’t  care.  He  was 
just  a  ghost  to  her  anyway.  “The  world  is  just  a  lot  of  pissrot,'’  he  said. 

Elaine  had  gone  to  the  register,  cling  cling,  ding  ding  ding,  but  she  could 
still  hear  him.  Loud  ole  man.  “It  was  cancer  some  place,  in  his  side  they  told 
me.  Pan — creeee — ass.  Maybe  in  his  backside.  Something.  Bad  cancer.  Scares 
me,  you  know?  Scares  me  bad.  Nothin’  you  can  do,  like  Burty  boy,  he  was  my 
friend.’’  The  girl  poured  him  some  more  coffee.  “It  eats  at  you,”  he  said. 
“That  stuff,  I  tell  you,  it  eats  at  you.  You  know?  Pissrot,  little  girl.’’  He  slurped 
at  his  cup  and  paused,  mouth  hunkering  on  the  rim.  “Like  this  coffee  you  give 
me.  ”  He  looked  up  at  her  back.  “Pissrot,”  he  said  clearly. 

Once  Upon  A  Time 

That  night  she  did  what  she  did  every  night  she  was  home.  That  night  she 
rocked.  That  night  she  read  some  out  of  an  old  dog-eared  Harold  Robbins 
paperback.  That  night  Katerine  had  called  again.  Charles  handled  it  as  usual, 
as  he  was  supposed  to.  She  did  not  want  to  speak  with  her  marvelous  little 
daughter  anymore,  the  dear. 

Once  upon  a  time,  though,  rocking.  Once  upon  a  time,  Katie  is  fourteen. 
She  comes  home  crying  from  school  and  scampers  into  the  house  and  hugs 
her  mother  and  tells  her  all  about  how  some  one  had  said  awful  things  about 
her  and  Daddy,  awful  terrible  horrid  things  about  Daddy  —  but  they  aren’t 
true,  are  they?  Mother?  She  gently  touches  Katie’s  hair.  Strokes  it  soothingly. 
Of  course  not  baby.  Of  course  not,  stroking,  cooing  no  no  no.  Promise? 
Promise.  I  love  you.  Yeah,  baby.  O.K.  princess.  O.K.  Promises.  Promises. 

Maps 

Charles’  life  was  a  map,  or  so  he  said.  He  knew  where  to  go,  who  to  see,  what 
to  say.  He  followed  his  life  religiously.  Never  seemed  to  waver.  His  life,  he  told 
Elaine  over  and  over,  was  a  map.  It  was  a  goddamned  road  map. 

Will  you  have  my  son?  he  asked.  She  did  not.  She  had  Katherine.  Elaine? 
Yes.  Will  you  have  my  son?  She  did  not.  She  had  Sarah  instead.  He  was  very 
good  about  it  really.  He  became  a  very  philosophical  man.  But  he  kept  asking, 
even  a  few  years  ago  after  he  had  been  coming  home  late  and  smiling 
sheepishly  and  making  her  feel  such  a  vacuum  inside.  Good  heavens  Charles, 
even  after  the  love-making  every  other  Sunday  instead  of  every  Saturday,  and 
after  he  could  scarcely  speak  with  her,  avoided  her  eyes.  After  he  had  started 
smoking  that  rancid  pipe  for  Godsake,  the  ass!  W’as  always  at  work  it  seemed, 
and  she  was  always  fretting  away  evenings,  always  alone.  But  Charles  was  a 
man  with  a  map,  and  he  asked  her  again  and  again  and  again. 

Elaine  moved  into  the  guest  room  by  getting  very  drunk  on  scotch  and 
soda,  and  consistently  falling  asleep  across  the  bed.  She  took  it  over  and  made 
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it  her  own.  She  embraced  it.  That  was  how  she  told  him  no,  she  would  not 
have  his  son. 

Once,  Charles  poured  a  drink  down  her  dress  at  a  party.  Ice  and  all.  They 
were  just  kids.  Made  quite  a  scene  indeed.  They  were  both  rather  drunk,  too. 
And  giggling.  A  long  time  ago. 

Tonight  Goodnight 

Tonight  Elaine  is  wondering  to  herself  in  the  living  room  under  a  dim 
lamp.  She  can  hear  Charles  rustling  around  in  the  kitchen.  It  is  late.  He  will  be 
going  to  bed  soon.  He  beings  to  move  down  the  hallway  toward  her  living 
room.  The  shushing  of  clothes.  She  snatches  her  Harold  Robbins  out  of  her 
lap  and  she  stares  at  a  page. 

Charles  pokes  his  head  into  the  room.  She  stops  rocking,  but  does  not  look 
up.  Goodnight  Charles,  she  says  in  her  head.  Goodnight. 

— I’ll  be  going  to  bed  now  —  and  there  is  a  pause.  — Elaine? —  He  steps  into 
the  room.  She  glances  up  like  a  startled  animal.  An  ache  sweeps  her,  deep  and 
dizzy.  O  come  and  hug  me  Charles,  for  crissake,  and  cradle  me  like  a  baby  up 
to  bed  and  make  me  warm  Charles  the  way  that  you  used  to  make  me  warm 
even  with  the  icy  drinks  down  my  dress,  come  and  make  me  whole  again 
Charles.  It  comes  as  a  flash  of  something  quickly  dimming.  He  hesitates.  Then 
he  shuffles  across  the  carpet,  stands  before  her  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
— You  should  be  going  yourself  soon  —  he  says.  — It’s  getting  late —  Elaine 
nods  and  tightens  her  face.  He  kisses  her  lightly  where  her  hair  curls  across 
her  forehead.  Once.  O  my  heavens,  ever  so  long  since  he  had  kissed  her.  She 
tenses  and  her  stupid  eyes  want  to  cry  but  she  bites  her  lip  instead  —  not  now 
not  now  not  now  —  and  there’s  a  flicker  in  the  emptiness  again,  a  spark,  a 
spark,  but  don’t  go  out.  Kiss  me  again  Charles,  please  dear  Jesus  again!  Once. 

She  nods  and  bites  her  lip,  again,  gazing  into  something  in  her  lap. 

— Goodnight  —  he  whispers.  Softness  in  his  voice.  He  pauses.  He 
straightens  himself  up,  and  waits,  and  then  he  turns  slowly  to  walk  away  and 
up  the  stairs  with  his  hands  still  in  his  pockets.  Forever  in  his  pockets. 

Elaine  stares  at  a  page.  Forever  at  a  page.  Goodnight  Charles!  Goodnight. 

Part  Three 

The  Weather  Again 

The  weather  has  gotten  colder,  more  biting,  more  unfriendly  toward 
Katherine’s  nakedness.  Makes  her  nipples  shrivel  and  poke  at  the  air,  turning 
them  to  dark  and  silent  sentinels  at  the  window.  Her  nakedness  is  lonely  and 
complete  here  in  Tennessee.  Clothes  lost  in  the  shadows  around  her  feet. 
Nothing  left  for  Katherine  to  wear. 

She  is  very  beautiful  in  the  moonlight.  She  could  be  a  centerfold  in  Playboy 
in  the  moonlight.  She  has  been  a  centerfold.  She  has  been  folded  out 
luxuriously  and  admired,  and  seen,  and  enjoyed.  She  has  been  pinned  up  on 
the  backs  of  doors,  on  the  backs  of  boys,  on  the  sheets  of  beds.  She  has  been 
petted  and  breathed  on  and  bitten  here  and  there.  Scratched  at.  Sniffed  at. 
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Licked.  She  has  lain  in  the  shadow  of  an  admiring  male  body  as  it  loomed  over 
her  and  grinned  the  mechanism  of  masturbation,  and  forced  her  tender 
hand. 

Upon  Katherine’s  softly  rising  tummy  has  rained  the  sticky  warmth  of  white 
ejaculate  too  quickly  cold  and  clammy  and  lousy  to  talk  to  about  what  pressed 
so  heavily  upon  her  mind. 

She  has  been  folded  and  refolded  and  left  out  to  dry.  She  has  never,  she 
thinks,  been  loved,  poor  girl.  She  is  right.  Wordsworth  is  right.  We  murder  to 
dissect,  he  says,  the  beautiful  forms  of  things,  or  something  like  that.  She  has 
been  dissected.  No  natural  outlet,  no  relief  in  words  and  sighs  and  tears, 
nothing  to  do.  Nothing.  That’s  Coleridge,  or  Shelley,  maybe  Yeats.  No,  not 
Yeats.  Once,  in  a  poem,  he  had  a  ladder  which  died.  He  had  a  ladder  once, 
but  looking  down  a  wall  of  stone  shadows  the  ladder  is  gone,  gone,  fallen  into 
the  foul-rag-and-bone-shop  of  the  heart  of  stone  shadows,  fallen  .  .  .  but  she 
would  sit  in  the  back  of  class  tomorrow  anyway. 

December  reminds  her  of  all  this  with  its  look,  its  smell,  its  unfriendliness. 
Its  voice  grey  and  solemn.  It  is  a  sermon  delivered  in  a  thick  and  gusting  wind 
which  rushes  through  the  night,  through  the  trees,  across  the  empty  space 
and  into  the  stone  buildings  which  surround  Katherine  in  her  gaping 
window.  December’s  whisper  numbs  her  spirit  and  holds  her  in  its  hands 
upward  and  out  into  the  black  night,  holds  her  like  a  beggar,  like  a  flaccid 
prayer,  like  a  bare  and  benign  sacrifice. 

Snow  is  not  really  necessary,  but  it  comes  along  in  a  feathery  trickle  anyway. 
Tiny  flakes  blow  this  way  and  that,  then  disappear.  The  only  thing  we  have  to 
fear  is  fear  itself.  F.D.R.,  you  funny  man,  you  clown,  you  fool. 

She  climbs  onto  the  cold  metal  of  the  windowsill  and  squats  like  a  myrtle 
palm.  Do  you  remember  the  Alamo?  They  lost  didn’t  they?  Yes,  they  lost 
but  ....  She  is  numb  with  a  final  shiver,  a  careless  shiver.  Her  ankles  tremble. 
Her  breasts  quiver  in  the  balance  as  she  totters  precariously  on  the  tightrope 
of  the  night’s  gentle  whispering,  on  the  very  edge  of  a  finger  of  a  weather  she 
calls  December.  Eyes  closed  at  last.  A  hushushing.  Ooooh,  it’s  true.  Been 
reading  the  World  Almanac ,  “Notable  American  Quotations,"  and  it’s  true 
William  Thomas  Cummings  wherever  you  are:  there  are  no  atheists  in 
foxholes.  Then  the  aftertaste  of  tinny  music  drifts  through  her,  raspy, 
piercing,  horribly  unreal.  She  tumbles  aimlessly  into  the  emptiness  wondering 
what  she  will  say  tomorrow  if  asked  directly  by  professor  whadayacallim  about 
the  Romantic  poets.  Me?  You  want  me?  Yes,  well.  Huh-hmmmm.  Shelley 
died  a  very  voting  man. 


Something  To  Hold 

That  night  Katherine  had  been  with  a  boy,  sitting  in  a  musty  old  stairwell. 
He  had  sad  eyes  and  blonde  hair  and  was  from  Nashville.  They  were  friends 
they  said,  and  he  wanted  to  be  a  musician.  Of  course,  of  course.  He  stretched 
out  a  musical  hand  to  touch  her  face  and  called  her  sweet  names.  She  bit  her 
lip  and  stared  painfully  at  her  toes  and  a  squashed  cigarette  butt  on  a  dirty 
and  worn  stair,  and  then  she  turned  to  something  like  stone  inside. 

He  liked  her,  really  did,  silly  boy.  Sweet  Ansell  was  his  name.  Such  an 
irreproachable  ending.  Now'  she  called  him  He-Reached-Like-A-Rock 
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because  he  did.  With  such  a  sad  and  fragile  hand,  a  nice  hand  for  a  boy. 
Katherine  wished  she  could’ve  come  to  know  it,  but  she  was  throttled.  Tears 
became  clotted  and  dried  and  choked  back  down  her  throat.  Oh  Ansell,  lovely 
Ansell.  Funny  name  he  had  there.  She  also  called  him  The-Last-Rites-Kid. 
The-Last-Rites-Kid  was  simply  because  something  inside  of  her  made  him  so, 
though  she  remembers  him  no  more. 

Katherine  had  followed  herself  to  her  room,  a  chilly  space  inside  was  all  she 
was.  Alice  reading  on  the  bed  with  her  glasses  and  a  pencil  — see  me  Alice,  see 
me?  I’m  here.  I'm  here,  back  from  somewhere  frightened,  needing  something 
to  hold,  so  please!  be  my  something,  be  my  something  .  .  .  and  love  me  Alice. 
O.K.  kid,  Alice  had  whispered,  startled,  O.K.  Katie,  cooing  just  like  Mother, 
O.K _ 

Later  Alice  had  left  with  a  rather  befuddled  stride  and  a  guilty  face,  without 
a  smile.  Made  her  sick  to  hold  dear  Katherine,  curled  so  pitifully  on  the  bed, 
because  Katherine  would  not  get  off  and  would  hardly  speak,  and  made 
awkward  and  queer  and  unnatural  gestures  of  love.  Gesturing  gesturing 
gesturing  into  the  airy  folds  of  her  clothes.  Goodbye  Alice,  dumb 
pencil-behind-the-ear  Alice,  u>/tydid  you  leave  me?  O  how  magnificently  your 
.hands  might  have  been  waterclosets  for  the  lies  and  for  my  pain,  but  they 
weren’t,  walking  out  my  door. 

Awwww  shit! 

I  could  just 
kill  myself,  I 

could  just  kill  myself,  I  could  just .  .  .  sail  through 
this  window  like  a  ship  (this  circumscription  of  my  pain)  into  mysteries, 
toward  Spezzia,  to  float  in  the  calm  deep,  lost  amid  the  pearly  bones  of  a 
broken  poet,  of  Shelley  and  the  sea,  salty  and  clean,  to  return. 

Katherine  Is  Frozen  To  The 
Sidewalk 

Katherine  is  frozen  to  the  sidewalk,  though  she  is  somewhat  oblivious  to 
location,  in  Katmandu,  Tennessee.  She  is  heaped  there  like  food.  It  is  nearly 
an  hour  before  the  boy  from  Nashville  finds  her  upon  the  slate.  Katherine  just 
lies  there.  She  is  beside  herself.  Damned  if  she  knows  why  she  did  it.  Any  of  it. 
So  don’t  ask.  Damned  if  she  knows.  But  Ansell  is  drunk,  so  he  asks.  Then  he 
screams  for  a  blanket  so  she  doesn’t  freeze.  Crunch  crunch  crunch  come  the 
people. 

Katherine’s  body  is  numb  with  a  hurt  which  rushes  her  senses  and 
overwhelms  them  like  the  black  hordes  of  Genghis  Khan;  and  the  rippling 
waves  of  needled  pain  are  like  their  thousand  dusty  hooves  and  desert  sand. 

Her  body  won’t  move,  but  just  lies  there,  and  she  cries  all  over  the  walk 
because  her  face  is  right  on  top  of  the  goddamned  slate.  Words  are  being 
spoken  in  her  head,  frantic  words,  feverish  words,  but  she  pays  no  attention 
because  she  has  become  crazy.  Crazy  because  some  one  is  laughing  in  the 
chamber  where  her  thoughts  are  sounded,  and  it  goes  ringing  all  around  her 
head  like  a  siren. 

She  senses  the  Time  with  its  naked  body  of  hairy  years  as  it  descends  upon 
her  like  a  blanket.  Its  warmth  is  just  a  ploy.  She  feels  it  all  around  her  now,  a 
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thousand  years  weighing  heavily  upon  her  and  depressing  her  right  into  the 
ground.  A  rock  of  Gibraltar.  So  old.  Suddenly  she  is  so  damned  old,  and  Time 
breathes  hot  and  like  death  at  her  shoulder,  panting,  panting.  The  demon 
gasps  and  suddenly  frosts  her  with  a  fear  barren  deep  and  as  old  as  Time, 
which  whispers  like  the  wind  in  her  ear  and  taunts  her.  I'll  race  you,  it  says. 
Let’s  race!  says  Time. 

A  low  gurgle  erupts  from  her  throat  and  becomes  an  uneven  whine,  and 
then  dies. 

With  it  comes  the  big  throbbing  pain  which  grows  and  is  fruitful  and 
multiplies.  It  comes  relentlessly,  as  if  she  is  curled  and  left  naked  in  the  middle 
of  an  expressway  like  some  bedeviled  dog  she  glimpsed  once  as  a  child,  fallen 
in  the  road.  Nobody  stopped  of  course,  and  nobody  swerved.  Nobody  slowed 
down.  Pretty  fur  mashed  to  bloody  concrete,  pretty  fur  flying  in  tufts  across 
the  road  as  endless  wheels  rushed  past  past  past  like  the  endless  race  of  Time, 
ossifying  the  fate  of  mongrel  curiosity.  What  was  on  the  other  side  after  all? 
Where  else  was  there  to  go? 

Katherine  is  beside  herself.  Her  hair  lays  back  black  silk  across  her  silver 
shoulders.  It  falls  back  sadly  in  the  breeze,  O  lazy  lament.  No.  It  falls  back 
across  the  nape  of  her  neck  like  an  old  man  lying  peacefully  down  to  die  on  a 
lonely  bench  on  a  forgotten  Saturday  night  in  a  December  in  the  city.  Or  like 
an  old  man  putting  down  a  newspaper.  On  a  bench  or  something.  Any  bench. 
Any  city.  Nashville  will  do. 

Vital  Signs 

Katherine  lay  under  her  window  for  another  sixteen  minutes.  A  lot  of 
people  crunched  across  the  grass  to  look  at  her.  Then  the  ambulance  came  — 
bbbrrr-eeeeeeeeeeeeee-wahwahwahwahwah-bbbrrreeeeeeeeeeee.  Everyone 
crunched  and  shuffled  back  again  to  clear  the  way,  back  across  the  brittle 
blades  of  scrubby  grass  they  went  like  a  wave  of  feet.  She  was  covered  and  then 
moved  carefully.  Now  her  vital  signs  are  picked  up  and  squinted  at  and  put 
back  again.  They  are  not  terribly  vital,  but  they  are  still  there.  The  attendants 
become  extremely  nervous  and  begin  to  hurry.  If  she  had  been  dead  they 
would  have  no  worries.  They  could  daydream  and  smoke  on  the  way  back, 
and  forget  about  her. 


The  Tunnel  Of  A  Thought 

Sirens  dance  like  sugar  plums.  They  are  awkward  yet  gentle  and  sweet 
animals  which  lie  upon  the  brains  of  the  sick.  They  court  and  they  woo,  and 
they  breee-wahwah-breee  and  sometimes  they  step  on  your  toes  accidentally. 
Excuse  me.  Not  at  all.  How  would  like  to  pop  into  my  place  for  a  scotch  and 
surgery?  Marvelous.  Just  shovel  me  into  the  back. 

Aaaah,  the  whine  of  a  siren,  harbinger  of  a  fresh  and  new  sensation  — fruit 
plucked  from  a  tree  and  sold  by  the  bushel  cheap.  Ambulance  screaming  by 
by  by  by,  but  never  goes  away  as  if  you  were  riding  in  it.  It  won't  break  down 
because  ambulances  don't  do  that.  They  are  providential.  They  race  like  swift 
rivers  of  tin  with  blinking  currents  and  round  rubber  beds.  Whooooosh!  and 
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they're  gone.  Such  is  the  vision,  glorious.  Who  would  think  that  fresh  fruit  is 
being  plucked  from  the  branch  and  sold  by  the  bushel  cheap?  Who  would 
think  that  Katherine  is  like  the  fruit,  pluck,  and  then  suddenly  riding  down 
the  tunnel  of  a  thought  to  an  airport  in  a  hole  in  a  dream  that  is  leaking. 

About  The  Place 

Everyone  hates  hospitals  once  they  become  older.  They  would  rather  go  on 
transacting  business  and  writing  novels  with  tumors  on  the  brain,  tumors  the 
size  of  grapefruits  or  watermelons.  If  they  go  to  hospitals  it  means  that  they 
are  not  perfect.  It  means  death  too,  and  a  lot  of  pomp  and  ceremony  and 
priests.  But  what  the  hell?  The  doctors  are  all  rich,  and  some  of  them  even 
have  personalities,  so  Katherine  goes  to  one.  She  cannot  open  her  eyes,  but 
three  times  she  almost  knows  that  she  is  in  a  hospital.  This  makes  her  very 
happy  three  times,  because  she's  not  dead  after  all,  though  she  feels  as  if  she 
has  died  at  least  once  before.  Miserable  cold.  Death  can  be  that  way.  Death 
death  death  .  .  .  dear  God  I’m  in  a  room,  and  there's  a  voice  to  chase  death 
away  —  scat!  I'm  in  a  hospital!  Where  babies  are  born,  and  hips  and  feet  get 
operated  on. 


Rise  And  Shine 

Katherine  awakes  in  a  white  room  in  a  white  bed  surrounded  by  a  fat  white 
person.  New  and  bright  and  blinding.  Her  eyes  dragged  shut  instantly. 
Dammit!  Get  up!  Get  me  out!  Open  again  long  enough  to  blink  and  then 
dreaming  about  a  greenhouse  in  Tibet.  There  is  a  cave.  Her  room  swarms 
with  buzzing  shoppers  like  in  department  stores  before  Christmas.  — Here 
you  go  now,  drink  some  water  if  you  can  Katherine,  here’s  the  cup,  now 
drink —  What  cup,  where?  Katherine  looks  and  reaches  and  grabs  at  the  air. 
She  sees  a  glass  of  water  but  it’s  in  Tibet  and  her  eyes  are  like  stone,  and 
everyone  laughs  in  the  snow  by  the  greenhouse  — ha-ha!  Let’s  plop  ourselves 
in  the  mountainside  like  flowers  for  a  long  sleep.  Blossom  blossom. 
Aaaaaaah  .  .  .  there. 

Tonight  Goodnight,  Again  Goodnight 

Tonight  Katherine’s  father  probes  cautiously  into  her  hospital  room  like  a 
weary  instrument.  He  seems  very  frightened,  small.  He  doesn’t  know  quite 
what  to  do  with  his  hands.  He  takes  them  in  and  out  of  his  pockets.  “Hi 
Daddy,”  she  says,  but  her  voice  is  hoarse  and  sore.  His  darkened  face  smiles 
sadly  and  his  eyes  are  wet.  He  moves  to  her  bed  and  kisses  her  lightly  on  the 
forehead,  like  a  little  boy  stealing  a  kiss  instead  of  a  father. 

“How  ’ya  feeling  baby-doll?  We've  been  worried,  and  ....’’  He  intercepts 
her  eyes  and  his  become  awkward  and  his  chin  trembles.  Call  me  Katie 
Daddy!  Oooooh,  a  sharp  pain  scurries  up  her  leg.  She  winces,  not  wanting  to. 
Call  me  Katie,  O.K.? 

“Where’s  Mother?”  she  asks.  He  tries  to  grin  and  makes  her  warm  in  his 
sadness.  Fiddles  with  her  hand.  His  is  broad  with  short  fingers  that  cover  hers 
with  a  light  uncertainty. 


Brett  Hamilton  Clarke 
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“She's  home  and  resting,  hasn’t  been  feeling  well,  and  .  .  .  she  sends  her 
love,  too."  O  daddy,  I  know  what  ‘too'  means,  I  do.  But  those  lines  and  that 
look,  all  deep  and  real  and  old  and  tired.  God,  so  worn,  like  into  rock.  And 
trembling.  But  dammit,  don't  want  to  cry  again,  not  anymore.  Can’t  you  see 
what  it  does  to  you? 

No  more  castles  Daddy.  Build  me  a  greenhouse  and  a  cave  pr  something, 
but  no  more  castles.  No.more  castles  ever  again. 

And  where’s  Sarah?  I’ve  been  missing  her,  and  oh  so  worried  about  her 
Daddy  — but  Jesus!  Did  you  tell  her  please  say  no  oh  what  the  hell!  “Sarah? " 
she  asks,  watching  his  weary  eyes  again.  Dead  and  flat  indigo  eyes.  They  look 
her  up  and  down. 

“Home  too  .  .  .  ,”  he  assures,  wanting  to  tell  her  how  upset  she  had  been, 
and  crying  and  turning  red  in  the  face  the  way  children  do,  but  he  doesn’t, 
and  Katherine  knows  and  she  thanks  him  silently.  Thank  you  Daddy,  she 
says. 

The  whole  thing  makes  her  damned  sad  though.  It  makes  her  worried  and 
concerned  like  a  parent,  for  heaven’s  sake;  but  she's  helpless  like  all  the 
children  playing  on  mushrooms  with  licorice  between  their  teeth,  even  like 
her  father  who  had  spent  a  great  many  minutes  architecting  the  little  buggers 
into  the  sky,  building  buildings  and  other  things.  Spending  a  lifetime  in  fact, 
building.  O  Daddy,  put  your  architectural  hand  on  mine  and  squeeze  me  all 
out  like  a  sponge.  “Hold  my  hand  .  .  .  ,"  says  Katherine  with  an  absolutely  raw 
and  throaty  voice.  “Tight,"  she  says,  and  he  nods  a  lazy  nod  that  doesn't  make 
a  sound,  and  slips  his  stubby  fingers  around  her  soooooo  tight.  Ooooooooh, 
that  feels  good.  Ooooooh,  ooooooh,  ooooooh!  Ouch,  dammit!  Too  much  pain 
in  her  side,  and  he  bolts  right  away  for  a  nurse  and  a  needle.  The  drug  flows 
from  her  buttocks  and  makes  her  heavy.  She  notices  a  cast  up  her  leg  leading 
somewhere,  God  knows  where.  Big  cast.  But  Daddy,  must  you  leave?  It’s  just 
sleep,  an  old  friend.  “Bring  her  up?"  murmers  Katherine,  and  he  knows. 
O.K.,  he  says.  “Come  see  me  tomorrow?"  asks  Katherine.  Of  course,  he  says.  I 
love  you,  says  Daddy.  Goodnight  princess.  Goodnight  baby.  Goodnight,  he 
says.  He  follows  the  path  to  the  door  backwards  and  he  leaves  looking  down. 
At  his  shoes.  She  doesn't  hear  his  footsteps.  Sleep  fits  over  her  like  a  sock, 
woolly  and  warm. 

She  wants  to  see  Sarah,  talk  to  her,  take  her  to  the  club  and  play  cards  by  the 
pool  in  the  afternoons  with  cherrv-cokes  and  towels.  On  the  grass  instead  of 
the  cement,  where  it's  nice  and  cool  and  green.  They  can  swim,  or  just  lie  in 
the  hot  sun  telling  nasty  stories  about  all  the  old  ladies  with  sequined  bathing 
suits.  Or  just  lie  there  and  not  sav  a  word.  That's  as  fun  sometimes.  Some  one 
would  have  to  tell  her  though.  Katherine  damned  near  killed  herself  after  all. 
And  somebody  would  have  to  tell  her.  Sometime.  Poor,  sweet  Sarah  with  the 
sad  smile.  I  love  you. 


William  Singer 

Two  Poems 


The  Sweet  Hour  of  Prime 


Two  city  hunters  rise  before  dawn, 
and  awaken  the  edge  of  the  Everglades. 

A  used  sportscar  carries  two  shotguns, 
two  boys  and  ammunition  for  both. 

They  ride  an  hour,  sipping  and  talking, 
to  the  limits  of  the  swamp — a  cypress  forest. 
Prepared  with  snake-knives,  boots,  and  shells 
they  enter  to  pursue. 

The  great  winter  sun  climbs  its  habitual 
route — today  cloud  free — over  ocean  and  city. 
It  brightens  the  glade. 

Knee-deep  water  surrounds  them, 
rises — a  grabbing  shock — 
chills  their  balls,  and  in  various  ways  all 
other  life,  plus  those  unsubstantial  others. 


A  tall  bare  cypress,  worm-eaten  white,  stands 
temporarily  vulture  shrouded — narrow 
sable  bodies  attached  to  black  velvet  wings, 
dew  diamonded  drying. 

They  yearn  to  fly. 

Like  snakes  approaching  birds'  nests,  egg  ripe, 
the  men  choose  their  victims,  load  and  aim. 
Double  blasts. 

Here  nine  notes  announce  the  day. 

Herons  and  tick-birds  flee  from 
surrounding  greenhew. 

Two  pairs  of  wings  fall  from  the  nude  tree. 
One  tumbles  from  heaven. 

An  hour  later  a  similar  scene  occurs. 

The  two  return  to  suburban  crossroads. 

Seven  dead  vultures  start  becoming  food 

for  swamp  denizens,  also 

companions  for  those  unsubstantial  others. 


For  A  Dead  Cousin  Age  20 


In  1937 

the  Tennessee  Copper  Company  offered 
our  grandfather  thirty  acres  on  a  mountain  lake. 

It  would  have  been  ours — his  children  refused 
that  chance. 

They  were  too  young,  did  not  want  worry  and  taxes. 
Now  there  is  no  homeplace  for  us,  dear  cousin. 

Our  parents  left  their  mountain  village. 

Both — did  not  matter  which  sex — had  the  same  reasons, 
love  and  war,  those  universal  causes 
ending  in  enduring  boredoms. 

1  will  try  to  remember  you,  dead  at 
twenty,  in  this  nomadic  age. 

Together  we  swam  in  that  lake;  often  as  children, 
seldom  with  age. 

Were  you  virgin  at  death? 

1  was  ready,  you  also,  both  scared — nothing  done. 

Grandparents  and  parents  are  gone — dead. 

The  lake  stays,  though  the  T.V.A.  has 

been  draining  it  for  a  month — dams  downstream 

want  its  strength,  as  1  wanted  yours. 

Tennessee  farms  need  electricity  and  water 
during  summer  drought. 

The  lake  shows  a  bathtub  ring  of  Georgia  red  clay. 

It  will  right  itself,  always  does,  though  you 
are  dead  and  there  is  no  family  place. 


Vieques 

from  Calling  for  Fire 


Mike  Stanford 


They  are  halfway  up  the  hillside  in  the  mid-morning  sun,  tired,  utility  shirts 
black  with  sweat,  cursing  as  they  slip  in  big  coiled  cow-turds  or  the  thick 
thorn-shrubs  grab  them.  Montale  stays  just  behind  his  squad,  yelling  as  one  or 
two  start  to  drift  back,  “Stay  on  line,  goddamnit,  stay  on  line]"  Four  weeks  on 
ship  and  he  knows  it’s  hurting  them  all:  his  own  lungs  feel  shallow,  and  his 
calves  tighten  as  he  climbs. 

Montale  sees  the  green  smoke  bloom  suddenly  from  the  hilltop  above  them. 
“Alright,  people,  assault!  Speed  it  up!  Fire,  goddamnit!"  The  whole  company 
is  opening  up  in  stammers  around  the  hillside.  Too  tired  to  care  about  the 
game,  Montale’s  people  begin  sullenly  absently  firing  their  blanks  as  they 
climb,  the  muzzles  of  their  16s  pointed  at  the  sky  or  the  ground  or  each  other. 

“Come  on,  Washington,  vou  ain't  tired.  You  were  healthy  enough  doin 
your  kung-fu  all  over  the  ship.  Andrews.  How  bout  some  firepower." 

“Sar’nt  Montale,  the  motherfucker’s  jammed." 

“Then  use  some  class  B  ammo.  Come  on,  let’s  hear  it.  Bang  fucking  bang. " 

Then  Montale  sees  the  bull.  He  is  some  forty  yards  directly  above  Montale, 
facing  doyvnhill  at  the  charging  Marines.  As  they  get  nearer  Montale  sees  that 
the  animal  like  all  the  island’s  wild  cattle  is  starved  and  sluggish,  ribs  hanging, 
body  flecked  with  sores;  he  is  doing  a  ponderously  frantic  little  dance,  shifting 
his  bulk  left  and  right,  seeing  no  way  down  the  hill  but  through  this  yveird 
rising  green  rvave  of  men.  Now  people  are  slowing  down,  floating  back  toward 
Montale,  not  sure  they  want  to  assault  even  a  sick  bull.  “Let’s  go,  people,  stay 
on  line!”  Hopefully,  Montale  picks  up  a  rock.  Then  he  sees  someone  break 
away  from  the  left  end  of  the  squad  and  charge  obliquely  toyvard  the  animal: 
Christ,  big  Tago  is  taking  the  hill  in  a  low  linebacker's  sprint,  his  rifle  in  his 
pumping  right  hand,  silently  rushing  the  bull.  “Tago!  What  the  fuck  are  you 
doing}" 
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The  bull  swings  his  slow  head  toward  Tago  just  as  the  man  reaches  him 
and  thrusting  the  16  out  like  pistol  Tago  fires  once,  into  his  face.  Moaning  ir 
terror  the  bull  wheels  and  starts  off  at  surprising  speed  laterally  across  tht 
hilside,  the  tall  muscles  in  his  flanks  churning  and  shuddering  as  he  crashe; 
away  through  the  scrub.  Tago,  mad  with  glee,  runs  after  him,  over  and  ovei 
yanking  the  charging  handle  of  the  16  and  shoving  the  muzzle  at  the  bull’s  tai 
and  firing,  burning  him  with  blanks. 

On  the  hilltop  the  lieutenant  calls  for  the  squad  leaders.  He  says,  “Have 
your  people  dig  in,  we  ll  probably  be  here  all  day.  They  can  chow  down  after  1 
inspect  their  holes.”  As  the  lieutenant  is  talking  he  is  working  at  his  pack,  and 
Montale  stares  at  his  hands.  The  lieutenant’s  hands  will  always  amaze  him, 
long  white  woman’s  hands. 

“And  Sergeant  Montale.” 

“Sir.” 

“Have  a  word  with  Corporal  Tago.” 

“Aye  aye  sir.” 

As  he  walks  back  toward  his  squad  he  hears  the  lieutenant  say  to  Staff 
Sergeant  Wilbur,  “Christ,  there  were  admirals  watching  him  chase  that  bull. 

Admirals." 

Montale  calls,  “Tago,  you  muscle-headed  fucker.”  Tago  turns,  not  smiling, 
and  Montale  knows  he’s  a  friend  but  still  it  stops  you  when  he  swings  that 
stone  Easter  Island  head  toward  you  and  watches  you  through  those  hooded 
eyes.  Tago  like  all  Samoans  is  gigantic  (what  the  fuck  do  they  eat,  growing 
up?),  as  tall  as  Montale  and  twice  as  wide;  his  arms  are  sliding  bundles  of  big 
chain,  and  he  is  fast.  “The  lieutenant  didn’t  like  the  way  you  played  the 
game.” 

Tago  says,  “Well  tell  the  little  darlin  to  come  see  me  himself.”  The  stone 
head  cracks  in  a  big  grin. 

“What  were  you  trying  to  do  that  goddamn  bull?” 

“I  wanted  to  blind  the  motherfucker.  Missed  the  eye,  but  I  blew  the  hell  out 
of  his  asshole.”  He  chuckles  wheezily.  “Hey.  The  sonofabitch  was  in  the  way.” 

“He  sure  was,  Tago,  my  way.  I  don’t  care  what  the  looie  says.  Personally,  I 
appreciate  it.” 

“Sure  boss.” 

“You  big  dumb  gook.” 

Montale  leaves  him  grinning,  a  big  mischievious  kid  who  might  kill  you  with 
a  playful  punch. 

Montale  shakes  his  pack  off  and  sits  down  in  an  old  hole  littered  with 
rusting  C-ration  cans.  He  watches  his  sweat  punch  tiny  dark  craters  in  the 
sand,  thinking.  (They  had  sailed  out  of  a  North  Carolina  winter  into  this 
sudden  summer,  but  at  home  and  even  in  North  Click  it  is  just  starting  spring, 
and  pale  green  light  blurs  in  the  trees  where  she  is  walking  to  class  across  a 
long  lawn  stroked  with  shade,  and  a  breeze  is  tilting  her  skirt  up  in  back  and  a 
kid  with  his  hair  in  a  pigtail  is  walking  behind  her,  looking.) 


Mike  Stanford 
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Garcia  walks  over  to  sit  down  beside  him.  He  says,  “You  know,  man,  there’s 
no  ground  on  this  island.  There’s  only  wet  cowshit  and  dry 
,  cowshit  .  .  .  Thinking  about  your  college  girl,  man?” 

“Thinking  about  chow.” 

"No  you’re  not.  You  think  she'll  wait  for  you?" 

Montale  looks  up  smiling.  “Four  months!  Shee-it.  You  worry  about  your 
wife?” 

“Shit  no.  But  that’s  different,  hell.  White  women  are  whores." 

“Yeah,  sure,  you  fuckin  wetback.  Like  I’ve  never  been  to  Tijuana." 

“That's  different.  They’re  prostitutes,  hell,  they  fuck  for  money.  But  white 
women  I  know,  they  fuck  for  nothing.  I  mean  for  nothing.  They  just  fuck, 
fuck  anybody,  hell.  You  don’t  see  chicanas  like  that.  And  another  thing.  Your 
white  girls,  they  fuck  niggers.  Your  college  girls,  hell.  They  love  that  black 
dick.” 

“Yeah,  yeah,  and  your  old  lady  sucks  dicks  for  tacos.  Fuck  you,  Garcia." 

“OK,  man.  I’m  sorry.  You  care  for  her." 

“Yeah.” 

“I  miss  my  old  lady  too,  hell.  And  especially  the  kid  .  .  .  Miss  those  good 
chemicals  too.  See  that  cloud?”  The  sky  is  one  drained  blue  except  where  a 
great  white  vegetable  of  a  cloud  starts  out  of  the  hills  in  the  west.  “I  wish  I  had 
some  strawberry  mesc.  Or  some  windowpane,  yeah.  I  would  really  enjoy  that 
cloud.” 

Now  they  sit  not  talking,  looking  down  at  the  little  still  gray  ships  on  the 
sun-stunned  Caribbean.  Montale  thinks  on  how  many  bunks  and  hillsides,  in 
how  many  troop  compartments  and  bars,  he  has  heard  the  idiot  talk  break 
down  when  it  touched  the  loneliness.  It  was  like  the  French  drink  they  had  on 
Oki,  that  you  couldn’t  get  in  the  States.  At  the  touch  of  water  it  grew  stormy  in 
your  glass  and  it  tasted  like  licorice  lightning  and  made  you  insane,  and  no 
one  could  spell  it  but  everyone  pronounced  it  “absence.”  And  they  all  drank 
it,  whether  they  drank  beer  or  Akadama  or  smoked  buddha  or  took  acid  or 
mescaline;  when  they  went  out  each  night  to  get  grimly,  tremendously  high, 
they  were  all  drinking  absence. 


David  Rothman 


Not  Trial  By  Fire,  Just  Fire 


I  am, 
a  man,  I 
am  the 
sprinter — 
my  fire 
is 

a  shot 
in  the  dark. 

They  say 
a  woman 
walks 

through  the  world — 
she  is 
a  candle, 
an  hour  of 
flame. 

Our  fires 
are  not  different 
from  other 
kinds 
of  fire, 
death  comes 
to  tell  us 
that. 

To  kill 
a  forest  fire 
you  whisper 
to 

the  flames: 

Eat  what 
air  is 
left, 
eat 

each  tree 
that  stands — 
you  will 
soon 
die, 

you  will 

soon 

die. 
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Lynn  Street 

Analysis  of  a  Near  Bicycle  Accident 


I  almost  killed  you  the  other  day,  he  said. 

I  looked,  and  saw  only  green  veins  of  leaves 
brown  bark  of  trunks 
but  you?  not  at  all. 

You  came  arrowing 

Blue  steel  strung  on  sunlight 

Skimming  the  trapped  warmth  of  pavement. 

My  blue  eyes  my  convoluted  brain  not  perceiving 
who  it  was  was  it  you? 

From  you  there  came  a  raucous  cry  out  of  character 

Then  cognizance  and  ensuing  silence,  speeding 
away. 

Had  I  and  my  car,  centaur-like,  violated 
your  trajectory 

Would  you  not  have  shattered,  you 
and  your  fragile  machine? 

fs  not  the  metallic 
mass 

inexorability 

Of  this  child  of  an  assembly  line  more  practical 
comfortable 
safe? 

And  it  envelopes  two — a  world  of  definition. 

I  swerved,  she  said. 

I  realized  in  time 

though  only  just. 

A  reflex  overcame  my  appreciation, 
my  anticipation  of  a  fine 
and  not  too  subtle  irony. 
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Epiphany 


Upon  this  pen 

depends  some  finely  vital  hope 
for  something  else. 

The  word  shall  not  be  flesh. 

No  one  cares  that 
yesterday  I  saw  the  girl  stoop 
over  the  pool 

with  her  skirts  gathered  in  her  hand 
and  decided 

not  to  take  the  job  you  offered. 

We  sit  gazing  upon  the  western  night 

telling  tales  of  deeper  and  dark 

other  nights.  On  the  sands  we  mark 

our  names  in  the  starlight 

which  rains  down  from  the  silence.  In  the  past 

we  three  have  dreamed  far  better  dreams 

than  we  will  now.  Our  words  seem 

fallen  among  the  last. 

When  the  star  rises  from  the  west  into 
the  impossible  sky  at  first 
we  do  not  move.  The  sand  feels  moist 
and  we  are  cold  with  dew. 

For  a  long  moment  we  wondered  at  the  star  before  we 
rose  and  so  departed  upon  our  night's  unknown  journey. 

But  the  flesh  shuns  certain  impositions 
of  form  upon  its  careless  dying 
by  your  ingenious  organization 
into  sonnets.  And  you  believing 
time  and  time  again 
will  free  you  from  saying 
Either  yes 
Or  no. 

No.  You  extend  a  merely  learned  guess. 

You  know  not  for  you  did  not  choose. 

In  night’s  long  dire  fall  they  did  not  refuse 

that  once  the  burden  of  the  light 

against  the  darkness.  So  I  thought 

the  girl  so  pretty  that  perhaps  she  ought  not  die 

without  a  word.  Nor  shall  I. 
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L  ange  qui  ne  tombera  pas 

D  un  del  de  fausse  couleur 
vierge,  vivace 

C’est  celui  qui  m'ecrase  le  coeur 

L  ange  qui  ne  tombe  jamais 

Rose  blanche  sa  fleur 
le  blanc  souci 

C'est  la  voix  de  ma  vie  anterieure 

L  ange  qui  n  est  point  tombe 

D  un  ciel  radin  l'honneur 
l’azur  vorace 

C'est  la  source  de  mon  malheur 

J’ecris  pour  vous  mon  professeur 

Ce  tas  de  mes  vers  inutiles 
bibelot  aboli 

La  chute  de  ces  mots  en  exil 


Two  Poems 


opossum  posthumous 

for  a  favorite  and  deceased  poet 


you  rake!  you  sly 
fat  ball  faking 
death,  your  critics, 
those  agnostics, 
won’t  let  you  rest. 

they  hang 

each  syllable 

out  like  laundry, 

steal  your  footlocker, 

they  coax 

the  worst  couplet 

from  your  widow,  they 

g° 

like  truffle  hunters 
through 
your  trash, 
work?  O  possum, 
they’ll  have  you 

working  after  death! 
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For  Diane  Arbus 


Genes  do  a  tumble 
they  fall  like  dice 
like  tiles  in  a  game 
like  dominoes 
like  rice 

that’s  thrown  at  the  bride 
It  sticks  in  her  ear 
and  she  goes  deaf 

The  pinheads  do  cartwheels 
they  do  a  handstand 
Look  at  their  heads 
They’re  arrows 
they’re  mountaintops 
They  end  in  a  point. 

The  mongols  assemble 
in  Halloween  clothes 
on  the  lawn.  They  collect 
nickles  and  dimes  for  UNICEF 
They’re  missing  a  few  parts 
but  they  don't  care 
They  dance  the  cha  cha 
they  fox  trot,  they  waltz 
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Somebody’s  playing  pinball 
in  the  rear 

Out  front,  the  whore  spreads 
her  thigh  in  the  doorjamb 
Midgets  meet  midgets 
They  fornicate 

The  lady  in  Cadillac  eyeglasses 
is  a  tourist  in  Miami 
Her  dentures  click.  Her  mouth 
doesn’t  fit.  It’s  a  smear, 
a  bright  lollipop 

Your  eye  is  bald 
so  bald  and  serrated 
Your  heart,  a  chambered  nautilis 
It’s  a  shell, 

It’s  a  closet  for  spare  parts 

Arbus  is  Argus 
Diane  is  the  moon 
Your  grave  is  cold 
but  your  eye 
is  still  going  strong. 


Fred  Chappell 


The  Surface  of  Earth: 

A  Pavement  of  Good  Intentions 

l. 

Simply  by  listing  the  titles  of  Reynolds  Price’s  works  in  more  or  less 
chronological  order  we  can  discern  a  pattern  of  intent.  These  are  “A  Chain  of 
Love,"  A  Long  and  Happy  Life,  The  Names  and  Faces  of  Heroes,  A  Generous  Man, 
Love  and  Work,  Permanent  Errors,  Things  Themselves,  and  now.  The  Surface  of 
Earth,  ft  pivots  in  1968  upon  the  addition  of  that  abrupt  ugly-sounding  word, 
Work,  to  the  soft  and  mostly-misused  word.  Love.  Here  is  an  ongoing  reduction 
of  terms;  no  more  “generous”  or  “heroes"  or  “happy,”  but  instead  an  insistence 
upon  hard  objects  and  perplexities.  Was  it  Goethe  who  said  that  the  serious 
writer  is  always  striving  to  become  truly  objective? — Anyhow,  this  goal  is  what 
is  partly  at  stake  here. 

But  if  there  were  not  a  paradox  in  the  pattern  it  would  draw  no  attention. 
While  the  terms  were  being  reduced,  the  ambitions  for  particular  works  have 
grown  larger.  These  ambitions  culminate  in  Price’s  last  huge  novel,  The 
Surface  of  Earth.  This  book  is  in  fact  probably  the  most  ambitious  American 
novel  since  the  earlier  works  of  James  Jones  and  William  Styron.  (I  discount 
Pynchon,  Vonnegut,  and  Berger,  because  their  work  has  always  been  to  some 
degree  parodic,  and  therefore  deliberately  self-limiting.)  Price’s  title  tells  us  at 
least  this  much:  that  here  is  an  attempt  to  trace,  within  the  reasonable 
boundaries  of  intelligent  writing,  the  shapes  that  a  few  lives  make  upon  the 
circumscribed  areas  of  their  durations.  What  is  not  shown  about  them  can  be 
known,  and  what  cannot  be  finally  known,  may  be  guessed;  because  there  is  a 
community  of  destiny  in  most  American  lives.  One  of  the  characters  tells  us  as 
much,  saying,  “We  are  very  plain  people.  We  re  the  history  of  the  world; 
nothing  one  bit  unusual  in  any  of  our  lives.  You  are  just  one  of  us;  you  have 
not  been  singled  out  for  special  mistreatment.  Let  me  tell  you  my  life;  I  can 
tell  it  in  a  minute,  and  it’s  sadder  than  yours." — This  statement  coming  to  Rob 
Mayfield  at  what  he  regards  as  an  especially  perilous  moment. 

That’s  the  way  it  is,  and  that’s  one  of  the  ways  the  author  expects  us  to  read 
his  novel:  always  holding  in  mind  the  fact  that  two  doors  down  the  street  other 
lives  of  equally  intense  shame,  joy,  and  misery  are  taking  place.  This  is  an 
intoxicating  know  ledge,  and  it  lends  to  The  Surface  of  Earth  a  breadth  which  is 
independent  of  its  own  length  and  scope,  and  which  few  other  novels  afford. 
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(For  no  really  good  reason  I  am  reminded  of  the  opening  shot  of 
Hitchcock's  Psycho.  It  is  a  very  high  crane  shot,  traveling  the  skyline  of  a  city. 
Finally  the  camera  picks  out  one  hotel,  tracks  toward  it,  and  travels  along  rows 
of  windows,  hesitating  now  and  then,  as  if  deliberating  which  story  to  choose 
to  tell.  I  don't  know  if  Hitchcock  means  to  generalize — the  way  Price  is 
generalizing — with  this  shot.  If  he  does,  he’s  more  a  pessimist  than  anyone  has 
dreamed.) 

This  contingent  awareness  of  other  lives  is  thrilling,  but  there  is  a  paradox 
here  too,  for  the  writer  must  then  always  make  us  believe — even  though  he 
has  caused  us  to  know  better — that  the  lives  we  are  following  are  of  special 
interest  and  importance.  Not  that  others  are  of  less  interest,  but  that  of  the 
cases  known  this  one  is  particularly  urgent  and  illustrative.  In  other  words, 
the  author  has  now  introduced  his  own  method  and  manner  as  necessary 
elements  of  the  work. 

Is  not  this  willful  and  artificial?  Will  not  this  intrusion  (though  in  fact  it  is 
not  all  that  intrusive)  destroy  the  naturalistic  illusion  necessary  to  the 
sustaining  of  a  reader’s  interest  in  quotidian  lives?  I  think  that  in  a  work  of 
lesser  scope  and  poorer  ambition,  so  much  presence  of  the  author's  voice 
might  indeed  prove  cumbrous,  an  embarrassment  of  riches;  that  it  might  call 
the  reader  away  from  the  characters  or  place  an  elegantly  pointed  screen  of 
style  between  him  and  them. 

But  really  there  is  no  other  way  to  manage  it.  Once  we  have  known  that  the 
novelist  has  deliberately  chosen  the  story  at  hand,  his  presence  is  with  us. 
After  this  moment,  it  is  the  author’s  absence  which  would  be  artificial  and  to 
some  inevitable  degree  coy.  The  task  for  him  to  accomplish  then  is  to  give  a 
feeling  of  presence,  of  control,  of  care,  without  becoming  strident,  or 
self-advertising,  or  overbearing. 

And  the  only  way  to  bring  all  these  necessities  to  effect  is  by  means  of  prose 
style. 


2. 

Reynolds  Price’s  prose  style  has  always  been  remarkable.  His  sentence 
arrangements  are  rarely  elaborate,  and  yet  a  reader  receives  an  impression  of 
elaboration.  There  is  occasional  ornament,  and  even  ornament  for  its  own 
sake,  but  it  does  not  appear  stuck-on  or  in  any  way  superfluous.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  metaphor,  but  often  as  not  his  metaphor  lodges  in  his  verbs  and 
becomes  indistinguishable  syntactically  from  the  literal  import  of  his 
sentences.  And  there  are  other  turns  which  identify  Price’s  own  manner:  the 
use  of  parentheses,  generally  for  qualification,  but  also  quite  often  for 
additional  information,  and  now  and  then — surprise! — parentheses  used  to 
attach  a  whole  new  perspective  to  a  series  of  statements;  the  use  of  the 
colloquial,  where  the  language  the  author  writes  and  the  language  his 
characters  speak  is  virtually  identical — this  not  only  in  the  interests  of 
homogeneity,  but  also  for  precision  of  sensibility  (the  author  not  only 
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approves  of  his  characters’  feelings;  he  sees  them  as  the  only  possible  genuine 
feelings  in  the  circumstances);  and  the  use  of  ellipsis.  If  I  had  to  choose  one 
single  hallmark  of  Price’s  style  I  would  take  ellipsis. 

Here  is  an  example.  Rob  Mayfield  is  talking  to  his  son  Hutch,  a  young 
adolescent.  Since  Hutch  was  born  they  have  helplessly  been  strangers  to  one 
another  and  are  now  trying  desperately  to  patch  something  together  between 
them. 

Hutch  said,  “What  was  the  promise? — just  to  change  your  life?"  They  had 
passed  all  lights  now  and  walked  in  pure  darkness,  guided  by  waves  and  the 
faint  earthlight  .... 

“To  stop  harming  people  in  the  ways  I  had,  by  not  touching  one  human 
body  again  (not  for  my  old  reasons),  by  not  drinking  liquor;  I  had  drunk  a  lot 
of  that  since  I  was  your  age.” 

“Why?” 

“A  form  of  ether,  deadens  the  pain.” 

Hutch  said,  “But  you  promised  that  if  we  two  lived,  Rachel  and  I.  You  got 
just  half.” 

“That  was  why  I  asked  you;  you  were  all  that  was  left.  I  thought  you  should 
say.  I  thought  you  might  be  taken  if  I  broke  it.” 

“And  I  told  you  Yes?” 

“In  your  sleep,  age  three.” 

“Did  you  listen?”  Hutch  said. 

“Obey,  you  mean?”  Rob  stopped  in  his  tracks. 

Until  Hutch’s  sentence,  “You  got  just  half,”  this  fragment  of  dialogue  could 
have  occurred  in  anyone's  novel;  it  is  simple  statement  and  rejoinder.  After 
that  point  the  conversation  of  the  two  men  is  overtaken  by  the  blue  mysteries 
of  their  separate  but  interpenetrant  lives.  They  begin  to  speak  inchoate  love 
lyrics,  to  talk  in  highly  charged  tropes,  and  to  reveal  secrets  not  even  the 
reader  has  known  till  now.  They  understand  each  other  perfectly;  thev  share 
a  deep  emotional  knowledge  which  the  reader — no  matter  how  much  he 
knows  by  now  about  them — has  to  piece  out,  by  sympathy  and  intuition. 

Not  an  impossible  job.  Rob  and  Hutch  are  two  wise  men  talking  together, 
but  they  are  wise  about  precisely  the  same  matters  we  readers  are:  the  stresses 
and  crises  of  human  brotherhood.  Nor  is  it  only  fathers  and  sons — every 
1  character  in  this  novel  talks  in  this  same  way  to  every  other  character.  And 
why  not?  They  too  share  deeply,  have  been  sharing  for  a  long  time. 

I  am  not  going  to  present  myself  such  a  fool  as  to  try  to  pretend  that  this  is 
the  way  people  actually  do  talk  in  ordinary  life.  If  I  accosted  my  Uncle  Fudd 
with  the  question,  “And  then  you  loved  me  enough  to — ?”  I  should  be 
privileged  to  witness  his  transformation  into  a  species  of  green  slime  and  to 
watch  him  ooze  through  the  cracks  in  the  floor.  Price’s  dialogue  is  not 
naturalistic,  but  it  is  realistic,  in  that  the  things  which  the  book  is  about  are 
taken  as  legitimate  matter  for  discourse.  This  manner  of  speech  is  merely  one 
of  the  premises  of  the  book,  and  if  it  is  not  a  naturalistic  premise,  so  what?  No 
one  ever  really  thought  the  way  Bloom  and  Daedalus  think;  no  one  ever 
traveled  centuries  forward  in  time;  foxes  and  storks  never  spoke  Greek — but 
we  allow  these  authors  their  premises,  and  we  ought  to  allow  Price  his.  For 
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after  all,  these  are  the  things  we  should  like  openly  to  speak  of,  if  only  we 
could.  It  is  just  that  in  The  Surface  of  Earth  there  are  no  stammerers,  no 
dodgers,  no  emotional  illiterates,  no  savages. 

I’m  nakedly  guessing  now,  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  there  is  in  the 
background  any  sort  of  literature  which  partly  served  Price  as  model  for  Earth, 
it  is  a  classical  work.  Perhaps  a  history  like  those  of  Livy  or  Tacitus,  perhaps  a 
biography,  maybe  even  a  late  epic  poem  like  the  Thebaid.  I  make  this 
conjecture  on  the  basis  of  the  rigorous  formalism  of  the  modes  of  speech  in 
the  book.  There  are,  I  believe,  three.  We  have  seen  some  of  the 
question-and-answer  dialogue,  which  is  at  bottom  catechistic  in  nature.  We 
have  also  the  peroration,  in  which  one  character  presents  to  another  at  great 
length  a  thesis  or  a  piece  of  history.  (A  particularly  fine  example  of  this  mode 
begins  on  page  70:  “You  want  to  know  everything  ....”)  And  we  have  the 
frequent — and  frequently  long — letters  the  characters  exchange;  the 
language  is  mainly  the  same  language  as  the  dialogue,  but  in  the  letters  there 
is  more  selection,  more  point,  and  often  a  heightened  formality. 

These  modes  of  speech  are  carefully  differentiated  in  the  novel,  as  they 
would  be  in  a  Ciceronian  biography.  We  know  factually  that  the  great 
generals  never  made  those  eve-of-battle  speeches  Tacitus  and  Livy  wrote;  but 
those  speeches  are  history,  because  they  are  what  the  generals  would  have  said. 


3. 

I  have  probably  made  Price’s  prose  appear  too  formidable. 

We  undoubtedly  have  among  us  the  company  of  the  impatient  who  will  ask, 
“Why?  All  this  jive,  what  for?  If  Mickey  Spillane  can  write  a  salm-bang  good 
story  in  plain  goddammit  English,  why  can't  your  precious  Reynolds  Price?” 

The  easiest  response  is:  “Well,  if  you  think  to  say ,  Juno  was  a  man,  is  actually 
to  say  something,  then  love  it  and  keep  happy.” 

There  is  however  a  serious  question  underneath:  When  is  there  a  necessity 
for  a  novelist’s  style  to  be  equipollent  with  the  other  elements  of  his  work,  with 
structure,  characterization,  detail,  and  so  forth? — That’s  a  hard  question, 
made  harder  by  the  fact  that  the  novelists  whom  people  think  of  primarily  as 
stylists  are  not  always  those  in  whose  work  style  is  equally  important  with 
other  elements.  Faulkner  is  a  magnificent  stylist,,  yes;  but  even  his  boatload  of 
baroque  is  secondary  to  structure  and  characterization.  We  think  correctly  of 
Conrad  as  a  great  stylist,  but  you  could  blow  away  his  lovely  velvet  fog  and  still 
have  a  sense  of  ironic  destinies  and  of  the  enormous  pity  of  politics.  Among 
the  French  you  find  the  necessary  stylists.  T  ake  style  from  Voltaire,  Flaubert, 
and  Colette  and  you  have  nothing,  not  even  theme.  Among  Americans  some 
necessary  stylists  are  Twain,  Poe,  Lardner,  and  Nathanael  West.  We  are 
accustomed  to  regarding  as  an  artistic  necessity  congruence  of  style,  subject 
matter,  and  theme.  But  we  are  surprised  when  we  find  works  in  which  style 
and  theme  are  not  merely  congruent  but  completely  identical. 
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The  conditon  requisite  for  this  need  for  identity  is  that  the  author  has 
decided  to  eschew  indirection  and  is  determined  to  come  at  his  theme 
head-on,  to  talk  about  it  as  squarely  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  the  author 
has  to  invent  a  language  different  from  other  kinds  of  language;  he  has  put 
himself  in  the  position  of  a  philosopher  and  he  must  come  up  with  terms.  If 
Poe’s  language,  or  West’s,  or  Price’s  look  at  first  glance  artificial,  it  is  because 
these  languages  have  been  new-minted  to  deal  with  sensibly  perceived 
problems.  If  Twain’s  language,  or  Colette’s,  or  Lardner’s,  do  not  seem 
artificial,  it  is  because  we  are  usually  only  half-aware  of  what  they  are  saying.  A 
hard  look  at  almost  any  random  paragraph  of  Life  on  the  Mississippi  will  show 
how  much  it  is  a  newly  invented  language. 

4. 

The  theme  of  The  Surface  of  Earth  is  love,  familial  and  romantic. 

I  have  been  dreading  to  write  that  sentence,  because  putting  the  matter  so 
baldly  makes  it  sound  at  the  same  time  mawkish  and  defiant.  Is  not  love  also 
the  single  theme  of  Theodore  Sturgeon,  and  of  Erich  Segal,  and  of  Rod 
McKuen?  Well  .  .  .  no.  Those  writers  write  about  their  own  responses  to  the 
idea  of  love,  and  ideas  have  no  teeth. 

Price’s  love  is  a  darker  element;  it  is  an  omnipresent  force,  independent  of 
the  affairs  of  men  and  moving  powerfully  among  them.  It  is  the  Venus  genetrix 
of  Lucretius,  and  her  energy  will  prevail,  no  matter  if  the  creatures  she 
chooses  to  tenant  are  flawed  and  not  strong  enough  to  receive  her.  This 
power  will  obtain,  and  if  it  leaves  some  dozens  of  human  lives  a  charred  and 
smoldering  wreckage,  that  will  be  pitiable  but  natural  and  inevitable.  Only 
two  other  forces  are  so  powerful  in  individual  lives;  these  are  space  and  time, 
and  their  powers  are  usually  discernible  only  to  a  few  poets  and  perspicuous 
biologists. 

Price’s  view  of  love  is  not  merely  unsentimental,  it  is  Schopenhauerean, 
angrily  despairing,  anguished.  He  sees  love  as  Aeschylus  saw  Helen:  destroyer 
of  men,  destroyer  of  families.  It  was  a  terrible  mistake  for  Thad  Watson  to 
marry  Katherine  Epps  (an  action  the  primordial  beginning  of  the  novel),  a 
mistake  for  Forest  Mayfield  to  marry  Eva  Kendal,  a  mistake  for  Rob  to  marry 
Rachel.  Equally  bad  mistakes  are  made  when,  under  the  force  of  the  Venus, 
these  white  men  are  thrust  willessly  into  the  bodies  of  black  women.  The 
family  becomes  an  unstable  atom,  the  particles  hotly  bound  but  fiercely 
striving  apart.  And  there  is  no  help  for  it;  this  is  the  way  this  universe  works, 
and  the  novelist  must  observe  and — final  twist  of  the  knife — must  approvingly 
participate. 

The  family  is  love  too,  but  family  love  is  powerless;  the  famiy  in  this  novel  is 
like  a  child’s  play-fortress,  easily  taken  and  broken  again  and  again  by  a  larger 
and  more  genuine  force.  The  family  ought  to  be  able  to  harbor  its  members 
safe  but  it  cannot,  because  the  universe  which  contains  it  is  indifferently 
malevolent.  The  same  force — the  Venus — which  creates  the  family  is  already 
at  work  in  the  moment  of  creation  to  destroy  it. 


so 
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While  I  was  reading  The  Surface  of  Earth  (it  takes  a  time)  word  came  that  e 
New  York  Times  Book  Review  had  run  an  unfavorable  article  on  the  no  I 
Long  ago  I  quit  reading  the  TBR,  natural  roosting-place  of  small-bore  mi  $ 
and  big-bore  egos,  and  I  wasn't  surprised.  Finally  someone  sent  me  a  xei;, 
and  I  was  even  less  surprised  to  find  that  the  review  was  written  by  that  wit  s 
butcher  Richard  Gilman.  Gilman's  contentions,  so  far  as  I  can  remem  r 
them  (I  threw  away  the  piece  in  disgust),  were  that  this  novel  couldn't  be  ;v 
good  because  1)  Flannery  O’Connor  is  dead,  2)  Earth  is  regional,  and  3)  e 
family  is  a  dead  letter  north  of  the  Mason-Dixon  and  so  not  fit  subject  r 
favorable  treatment. 

Only  1 )  is  correct,  alas. 

The  dust-jacket  copy  (one  of  my  favorite  kinds  of  prose  poem)  for  this  nc  1 
speaks  of  “the  intensely  evoked  American  of  the  first  half  of  our  century,  "si 
of  the  "destructive  and  healing  power  of  place.”  Fd  rather  be  dumped  into  : 
middle  of  an  Arctic  ice-field,  compassless  and  clockless,  than  to  have  t 
depend  upon  Earth  for  a  sense  of  place  or  time.  The  chapter  headings .; 
dates  (so  many  notches  in  a  stick)  and  a  number  of  place  names  are  dropfi 
and  now  and  again  there  is  a  peculiarly  Southern  detail  (bird,  food,  weed),  It 
mostlv  the  drive  is  toward  generalization.  Nothing  happens  in  this  nol 
(which  stops  in  1944)  which  could  not  happen — is  happening — right  ts 
moment  every  place  in  America.  In  California  people  dress  more  sportily  al 
chew  more  gum,  and  instead  of  writing  letters  they  run  up  telephone  bills  r 
calls  to  their  parents  in  North  Dakota  and  their  siblings  in  North  Carolina,  It 
they  too  are  roiled  along  under  the  force  of  the  Venus  and  importuned  by  t; 
straining,  breaking  ties  of  family. 

(Perhaps  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  Wright  Morris,  who — in  t- 
1950’s! — perfected,  with  Love  Among  the  Cannibals,  the  tieless,  familyless  nol 
which  Gilman  seems  to  want,  has  long  since  returned  to  writing  about  tj! 
bonds  and  consequences  of  familial  love  and  responsibility.) 

It  is  not  worth  anyone’s  serious  time  to  bother  with  Gilman,  but  I  bring  hi 
up  because  I  think  that  his  mistakes  are  those  likely  to  be  make  by  habitvl 
novel  readers  who  will  come  to  the  book  expecting  to  read  a  traditional  fam 
saga.  There  is  a  family  in  the  book,  right  enough,  but  in  many  ways  it  is  i 
anti-family,  a  heap  of  rubble.  Looming  shadowily  behind  every  page  is 
brightly  obscure  vision  of  what  the  family  might  have  been,  if  only  ....  And  ii> 
the  vision  which  in  great  part  acounts  for  the  distress  of  the  characters,  for  ffi 
half-wild  impulsive  actions  of  the  women  and  for  the  overpowering 
enervated  sense  of  failure  among  the  men. 

In  short,  The  Surface  of  Earth  is  not  your  expectable  saga  of  a  Southei 
family.  It  pushes  counter  to  that  genre  with  a  fervor  almost  polemic. 


Fred  Chappell 
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5. 

Earth  is  fittingly  prefaced  by  a  quotation  from  St.  Augustine,  so  perhaps  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  take  from  him  a  hint  for  a  last  attempt  at  description. 
Augustine  (mistakenly)  derives  the  word  religion  from  the  verb  relegere:  to 
read  and  read  agin,  ft  is  in  this  sense,  I  believe,  that  The  Surface  of  Earth  is 
intended  as  a  religious,  as  a  sacred  book.  It  is  absolutely  crammed  with 
meanings  about  the  theme  of  love.  Actually  to  understand  it  rightly,  we 
should  have  to  read  it  as  Tertullian  teaches  us  to  read  scripture: 

I  adore  the  plenitude  of  the  scriptures  in  which  every  letter  is  a  word,  and 
every  word  is  a  verse,  and  every  verse  is  a  chapter,  and  every  chapter  is  a  book, 
and  every  book  is  a  Bible;  in  which  every  twig  is  a  branch,  and  every  branch  is 
a  tree,  and  every  tree  is  a  forest;  in  which  every  drop  is  a  rivulet,  and  every 
rivulet  is  a  river,  and  every  river  a  bay,  and  every  bay  an  ocean,  and  every 
ocean  all  waters. 

Is  it  not  true  that  any  book  which  tries  to  deal  exhaustively  with  love 
partakes  to  some  degree  of  the  scriptural?  In  Earth  the  suggestions  of  holy 
qualities  are  reinforced,  not  only  with  the  epigraph  from  St.  Augustine,  but 
with  repeated  quotations  and  parallels  from  Virgil  and  Milton.  It  will 
naturally  put  readers  off  to  claim  too  much  for  the  book,  but  I  personally 
believe  that  part  of  its  purpose  is  to  jusify  God's  ways  to  man.  And  the 
juxtaposition  of  Virgil  and  Milton  makes  simple  good  sense  if 
we — momentarily,  crudely — identify  erotic  love  with  paganism  and  family 
love  with  Christian  duty. 

That  notion  is  a  violation  of  the  novel,  but  let  us  say  that  the  two  principal 
male  characters  have  much  in  common  with  pins  Aeneas.  They  have  made 
themselves  (usually  cheerfully)  subservient  to  Venus,  the  lovely  mother. 
Because  of  this  devotion  each  has  been  driven  from  his  home  place  and  forced 
to  found — however  shakily — a  new  beginning.  The  alien  place  they  have  been 
driven  to  is  mostly  their  own  interior  beings,  and  no  other  wilderness  is  so 
darkly  trackless.  With  the  coming  of  the  family,  however,  a  new  order  is 
established,  demanding  responsibility,  duty,  stability — the  Christian  virtues, 
or  some  of  them.  Forest  and  Rob  Mayfield  are  not  able  to  hold  up  under  the 
necessities  of  this  new  order.  Forest  flees,  Rob  drinks.  But  within  these  failing 
lives  knowledge  is  being  gained  and  accumulated.  It  is  not  enough,  has  not 
enough  power,  to  lay  safe  foundations;  knowledge  is  powerless  when  allied  to 
a  damaged  will.  Actually  to  found  a  solid  base  for  the  future  of  this  family 
requires  an  act  of  grace.  The  grace  that  is  given  them  is  the  birth  of  Hutch. 
Hutch  w  ill  be,  in  some  part,  their  savior. 

This  conjecture  will  seem  to  many  readers  about  as  plausible  as  a  Flash 
Gordon  serial.  It  will  seem  a  ruthless  dragging-in  of  celestial  mechanics  upon 
a  book  which  if  it  is  not  relentlessly  quotidian  is  nothing.  But  I'm  not  certain  it 
wouldn’t  give  Earth  a  harder  disservice  to  describe  it  as  a  book  about  three 
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generations  of  the  dailiness  of  life.  It  is  this  sense  of  the  grand  design  of  the 
heavens  which  gives  The  Surface  of  Earth  its  two  most  paradoxically  powerful 
qualities:  its  orderly  clarity  and  its  profound  mysteriousness.  Lacking  either  of 
these  qualities,  the  novel  would  be  an  immense  failure,  and  not  even  an 
interesting  failure;  but  it  possesses  them  in  plenty. 

Along  with  “sincere,"  “symbolic,"  “suggestive,”  “immediate,”  and  some 
scores  of  others,  I  distrust  the  word  “epical”  as  a  descriptive  term.  Usually 
when  people  use  the  word  “sincere"  in  describing  a  piece  of  writing,  they 
mean  autobiographical.  By  “symbolic”  they  mean  incomprehensible,  by 
“suggestive"  unfinished,  by  “immediate”  importunate,  and  by  “epical”  they 
merely  mean  long.  I  do  not  think  Gone  with  the  Wind  is  an  epical  novel;  nor 
Oblomov ;  nor  Bouvard  et  Pecuchet;  not  Buddenbrooks.  But  I  am  willing  to  defend 
“epical"  as  applicable  to  The  Surface  of  Earth. 

It  has  intensity  of  design.  Design,  grand  design,  it  is  which  finally  informs 
every  dialogue,  every  detail,  every  characterization  (here  it  may  indeed  be  a 
bit  intrusive,  as  in  the  Charon-like  Bankey  and  the  Delphic  Luna  Wall).  And 
this  novel  has  the  Homeric  sense  of  time;  time  is  precisely  marked  off,  but  it 
doesn’t  count;  the  action  really  takes  place  in  some  corner  of  eternity. 

Relegere,  imperative  infinitive.  Read  and  read  again. 

He  couldn’t  be  a  novelist,  if  there  were  someone  so  naive  as  to  believe  that 
he  would  have  more  than  a  few,  a  very  few,  readers  who  would  actually  try  to 
appreciate  what  he  was  attempting  to  get  down  on  every  page,  in  every 
sentence.  Even  before  he  writes  the  first  The  of  a  projected  book,  a  novelist 
counts  on  his  most  perspicacious  critic  as  finding  maybe  20°  of  what  his  book 
shall  accomplish.  The  miracle  is  that  he  goes  ahead  and  writes  it  anyway.  We 
live  in  a  time  and  place  where  in  most  matters,  in  politics,  for  example,  we  get 
what  we  deserve,  or  worse.  But  from  the  artists  we  always  get  more  than  we 
deserve,  or  have  any  right  to  expect. 

Another  act  of  grace. 


Back  To  Simple  Fare 


Duplicity  makes  me  squirm. 

It  gets  no  easier  with  time. 

I  have  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  worm 
to  gain  something  good  but  not  so  fine. 

The  occasional  exotic  dish, 
while  pleasing  to  the  senses, 
like  deadly  Eastern  blow-fish, 
plays  hell  with  my  defenses. 

Constrained  to  consummately  complete, 
with  grand  and  glorious  sorrow, 
the  final  meal  of  such  sweet  meat; 

I  eat  no  more  tomorrow. 


Rozella  Wolbarsht 
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Cancer 


Trees  rustling  along  the  drive,  light  quick  clicks. 
Starlings  and  sparrows  drift  down  to  the  tops,  banking 
in  spirals  down.  The  grass  hasn't  been  cut  all  week  — 
wind  ripples  the  tips,  faster  than  the  sway  of  the  elms 
and  maples. 

Mother  and  I  watch  through  a  sliding  glass  door. 
She's  fixed  dinner  and  cleaned  the  pans.  She  clears  her 
throat  before  she  turns  to  me,  asking  if  I  remember  the 
sparrow  we  kept  once. 

Her  face  is  light  and  calm  in  the  late  summer  twi- 
light. 

I  say  yes  because  1  don't  want  to  hear  the  story 
just  now.  So  we  watch  the  birds  flicker  through  the 
dark  sky  and  grass. 

Watching  one  intently,  she  tells  me  she  has  seen 
the  same  sparrow  again,  that  it  comes  closer  to  the  house 
than  the  other  birds  whenever  there  are  crumbs  out. 

I’ve  heard  her  before,  and  like  before  answer  that 
all  sparrows  look  alike  to  me,  and  I've  never  seen  one 
move  with  a  stiff  wing  anyway. 

She  leans  towards  the  door,  pressing  her  fingers  to 
the  glass  — and  I  notice  then  that  her  face  is  very  pale. 

She  turns,  and  goes  back  to  the  sink,  begins  to  wipe 
what's  already  clean. 

Something  brushes  the  door. 


Donald  Slowik 
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David  Barry  Rothman 


At  Rolling  Green  Memorial  Park 


Trudging  through  snowmelt 
to  bury  my  father,  staggering  empty 
in  full  bloom. 
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Evey  Wright 


The  Clearing 

For  M.R.W. 


I  saw  you  standing  in  a  circle  of  light  this  morning 
humming,  and  watching  your  covey  of  quail  feed 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

In  the  snow 

there  is  a  clearing  where  the  birds  gather 

and  I  have  seen  you  walk  there  in  the  early  morning 

before  the  sun  is  clear  or  strong, 

holding  ajar  of  yellow  seed  in  your  arms 

and  walking  slowly,  as  though  it  were  not  cold. 

When  it  is  still  early 

the  quail  will  begin  to  appear  at  this,  your  place; 
they  have  come  often  during  these  long  months 
as  if  to  comfort  you 

but  they  do  not  know  you 
my  sister,  who  has  taken  to  windows: 
they  cannot  see  your  eyes  go  distant 
with  the  falling  snow. 

Maybe  with  time  you  will  return 

to  those  things  you  once  knew  as  gifts: 

it  has  been  months  since  I  last  saw  you  painting. 

But  when  I  watch  you  carry  your  jar  across  the  yard 
to  clear  the  circle  once  again 
1  see  only  your  hands,  and  wonder 
if  they  will  ever  remember. 

Most  of  your  days  are  spent  in  waiting  now 

and  though  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  you  wait  for 

day  after  day, 

and  I  see  so  little  change 

for  the  time  that  has  passed, 

I  will  wait  with  you 
wait 

for  the  closing  of  the  clearing  that  will  be  your  coming  home. 
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Two  Poems 

Philip  Woodhall 


Astereognosis 

(loss  of  power  to  recognize  objects  or  appreciate  their  form  by 
touching  or  feeling  them ) 


What's  in  my  hand  is 
Past  your  simple  touch  and 
Falls  a  thousand  meters 
To  catch  identity  from  air. 

I  have  juggled  the  Taj  Mahal 
Sponged  myself  on  Mohammed’s  wiry  beard 
Pokered  my  way  to  fame  in  braille 
Held  your  hot  love  without  knowing 
It  was  in  my  hand. 

The  normal  meaning's  gone 
From  my  being 

I  can  read  bones  by  night 

Unscramble  intestines  without  becoming  numb. 
Handle  knife  blades,  swallow  swords 
And  return  to  zero  unscathed. 

Clean-registered, 

Ready  to  record  the  next  judgment 

Without  being  damned 

By  the  lingering  touch  of  the  last. 


Alexia 

(word  blindness) 


You're  well  beyond  the  grasp 
of  the  glass  eye’s  opalescent  channel 
To  the  brain. 

Thinking  in  papyrus  is  useless. 

You’re  past  our  guard  and 
Addling  the  Rosetta  stone. 

Why  should  1  transform  dots  and  dashes 
Into  sense,  feeling. 

Or  some  palpable  warning  that  meaning  will  come 
lake  a  caged  cricket 

For  you  the  space  between  my  bars  means 
No  more  or  less  than  the  bars 
Between  the  spaces  themselves. 

You  are  the  only  person  I  have  seen 
Eat  Wordsworth, 

Sieve  away  the  meaning  with  your  tongue 
While  swallowing  the  lines. 
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Proper  Country 

(for  Virginia  Woolf) 


‘  7  said  Nmv  I  am  meeting  it;  now  the  ohl  devil  has  once 
more  got  his  spine  through  the  waves. 

A  Writer's  Diary 


No  one  knows  how  old  you  were  when  you  recognized  the  sea. 

You  had  come  close,  of  course,  in  other  summers, 

Feet  precarious,  risking  that  first  glimpse 
While  you  toed  the  rim  of  the  bay’s  cliff-cup. 

Fearless,  you  beached  your  antic  laugh,  often 
At  noon.  St.  Ives  won  you  easily:  a  house 
Light-bleached,  edging  the  cat’s  paw  sea. 

Did  your  young  heart  refuse  to  reckon 
With  what  you  did  not  know, 

That  you  would  find  the  sea  your  proper  country? 

Always  you  carried  a  chart  in  your  head, 

A  confusion  of  messages,  names  fitfully  placed. 

Your  pen  was  your  eye,  the  inscrutable 
Maker  of  glyphs.  You  built  your  selves  houses, 

Earth’s  habitable  walls  bricked  at  the  heart  s  expense. 
Crag-crouching,  diminutive,  their  cradles 
And  lives  hedged  by  ambiguous  beasts. 

In  death  your  wraith  is  an  angel 
Disheveledly  gracing  whatever  you  knew: 

High  -serious  dwellings  shouldered  in  squares, 

Knole’s  corridored  windows,  the  pier-glasses  of  friends. 

Your  path  to  the  river  is  curious,  seen;  a  view  you  walked  into. 

River  Ouse  near  Rodmell,  Rodmell,  Rottingdean: 

The  owls  call,  the  r’s  sound:  Vir-gin-ia 

That  fin  cutting  water  bore  you  night’s  heart,  the  horror  and  power. 
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Three  Versions  of  Two  Poems  by  Michelangelo 


In  me  death 

I.  In  me  death,  in  you  my  life. 

You  honor  and  grant  and  separate  time. 

As  you  wish,  my  life  is  long  or  brief. 

I’m  happy  in  your  grace. 

Blessed  the  soul  freed  from  the  race  of  time. 
You  make  it  contemplate  God’s  face. 


II.  Death  in  me,  my  life  in  you. 

Marking,  granting,  stopping  time — 

My  heart  knocks  to  your  will. 

I’m  happy  in  your  courtesy 

Though— bless  the  souls  outside  the  race  of  time!  — 
Now  you  make  me  strain  to  see  God’s  face. 


I  am  transmuting 


1  am  transmuting.  Since  you  touch  my  heart. 

It  gilds  inside  me.  Look — I  turn  to  gold. 

Stone  I  carve,  plaster  that  I  paint 
Assumes  new  worth — warnings,  praises,  glories. 
So  since  your  face  scored  target  on  my  eyes 
And  I  still  live,  though  p<xked  by  your  barrage, 

1  move  in  armor,  forged  by  incantation; 

Halt  for  nothing,  nothing  harms  me  now. 

I  walk  on  water,  walk  unscorched  through  flame, 
1  kindle  light  in  beggars  blind  from  birth. 

And  my  warm  spit  sucks  poison  from  hot  sores. 
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Barbara  Gervais  Street 


Poem  for  an  Evolving  History 


After  the  avalanches  and  the  lava  tides 

And  the  straightening  spines  of  the  generations 

After  the  settling  of  the  nervous  platelets 

An  ashen  sediment  mixed  with  worms  and  pine 

And  after  the  last  violet  has  bloomed 

In  violence,  after  the  catechisms,  the  sleepless  blood 

There  is  the  one  eye  left,  staring,  white 

Spilling  its  embalming  fluid  over  shocked  winter  grass 

After  the  asterisks  and  exponents  of  grave  unmeaning 
The  hollow  lips  mouthing  peace,  shantih,  will  I 
And  the  sad  atomic  masses  lip  reading 
The  canticles  of  scar  tissue  in  velvet  lined  boxes 
After  the  scourge  of  the  holy  and  the  purgative  unholy 
Trapping  flies  in  chalices  of  flesh,  after  these: 

To  go  beyond  the  particular  to  discovery 

To  the  androgynous  angel-demon  of  paradox 

To  find  the  self  in  leaving,  coming 

To  cross  outside  the  self  to  the  multiple  selves 

Terrible  and  soft,  centipeded,  beautiful  and  grotesque 

Then 


to  go  beyond  recognition  to  silence 
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Harry  Crane  hears  only  deadened  screams  and  shouts,  utterances  muffled 
by  the  morning  mist.  The  muggy  stagnant  air  drops  a  sopping  blanket  over 
him,  and  the  sharp  edges  are  stripped  off  every  sound.  The  day  is  soft,  sticky, 
and  amorphous. 

Once,  twice  —  how  many  times?  —  that  giant  being  hissed  its  heated  spray 
at  Harry.  The  rocking,  looming  chain  of  box  after  box  after  box,  calmly 
sprayed  from  its  side  to  baptize  Harry  with  heavy  coagulant  drops,  forming 
sliding  viscous  balls  on  his  forehead,  his  chin*  the  brim  of  his  hat.  A  far-off 
rusty  clank  or  hushed  metallic  screech,  followed  by  an  aspiration  of  wet  soot, 
and  Harry  stands  peacefully,  oozing,  dripping. 

Salty  drops  gather  at  Harry’s  eyebrows.  One  swells,  Harry  scans  it 
crosseyed,  and  drops,  stinging  fiercely  into  his  right  eye.  Ouch! 

Urikoff,  do  you  know  what  Harry  Crane  is  going  through  for  you?  The 
boxcar  clanks  and  pisses  on  Harry.  Urikoff!  Do  you  know? 

Another  drop  slides  languidly,  antlike  across  Harry’s  forehead,  plops  into 
that  same  eye.  Ouch! 

Damn  it,  Urikoff,  have  you  any  idea  what  torture  Harry  agonizes  in?  Damn 
it,  Urikoff? 

The  huge  car  eases  backwards  with  cries  and  groans,  then  jerks  forward 
and  sprays  again.  Urikoff,  Urikoff,  do  you  know? 

Urikoff  spends  most  of  his  day  behind  impenetrable  walnut  blazoned  with 
Lucite  and  white  lettering.  With  deathly  plush  carpeting  and  coughing  cool 
blasting  air  conditioning,  the  corridor  (which  leads  like  rings  to  a  bull's  eye) 
makes  Harry  feel  like  he  is  being  engulfed  by  some  enormous  cloud.  Words 
vanish  into  the  quiet. 
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Urikoff  lives  in  this  soft,  noiseless  cave,  but  he  sniffs  about  the  other  sections 
often,  lurching  down  halls,  stepping  sharply  and  drawing  brilliant  electric 
clicks  as  he  touches  doorhandles.  Turning  ninety  degree  corners  where  there 
are  none,  tapping  his  forehead,  thumping  folders,  clicking  pens,  twitching, 
blinking,  sniffling,  coughing,  scratching  lightly  on  doors  as  he  jams  them  open 
and  pokes  in  his  nose  — Urikoff! 

Harry's  legs  feel  like  mildewed  stilts,  his  neck  bubbles  sweat  like  melted 
cheese,  and  it  is  9: 15,  by  God,  9: 15.  .  . 

Harry  is  clamping  his  sodden  fists,  one  of  which  is  drawing  the  sap  from  a 
leather  briefcase  handle,  and  staring  down  along  the  row  of  rusted, 
screeching  cars  to  the  crowd,  and  its  central  figure,  Hamilton  Upstart  (or  was 
it  Upjohn?  Yes,  that’s  much  better,  Hamilton  Upjohn.)  His  voice,  high, 
whining,  like  the  cry  of  a  buzzsaw,  seems  to  come  from  the  steps,  the  station 
house,  the  tracks,  everywhere.  But  there  it  is,  there  he  is,  white  and  shiny, 
redtied,  blue-suited,  jutting  from  the  center  of  the  crowd  like  a  banner. 

Friday  morning.  Friday  morning,  for  God  s  sake,  does  Harry  need  this?  For 
God’s  sake  no,  he  hasn’t  got  the  time.  Mr.  Urikoff! 

Hamilton  Upjohn’s  torso  is  round  like  a  barrel,  his  flailing  arms  stick  out 
from  either  side  with  fat  prominent  thumbs  and  rise  and  fall,  jerk  back  and 
forth,  and  rise  and  fall  again.  Oaths  flow  out  with  the  arm  motions,  rising  and 
falling,  Hamilton  Upjohn  gesticulates  a  harsh  world,  he  thrashes  with  hot 
white  limbs,  and  the  crowd  of  navy  and  grey  pinstripes  surrounds. 

Behind,  lazily  winding  tracks  sit  on  cracking  ties  and  grey  volcanic  stone. 
Winding  past  the  lights,  past  the  apartment  houses,  past  the  highway,  winding 
out  of  town,  smooth,  gentle,  gradual,  lazily  winding  to  eternity.  .  .  . 

“This  is  quite  something,  you  know,  isn’t  it,  old  man?"  Oh  God  it’s  that 
rubbery  guy,  with  the  Durante  nose  and  the  oh  so  English  heritage.  Portly.  .  . 
what  was  it?  “Quite  something,  yes  really  it  is.  Terribly  funny  coincidence,  but 
1  said  to  my  w  ife  this  morning — •” 

Passenger!  Portly  Passenger,  what  a  name!  Hot  rosy  crown,  a  smile  that 
bares  tea-stains,  and  a  singsong  that  causes  seasickness. 

“I  mean  really,  if  the  line  had  but  one  iota  of  consideration  for  those  of  us 
who  —  I  mean  my  God,  9:35  — those  of  us  w  ho  — ” 

Portly  Passenger.  Harry  loves  alliteration. 

“They  can’t  have  a  very  efficient  operation  now,  can  they?" 

Harry  smiles.  “No,  I  don’t  suppose.  .  .” 

“Would  hate  to  jaunt  into  town  on  that  thing,”  Portly  breathes,  pointing  a 
stubby  index.  “Imagine,  a  boxcar!” 

“Oh  is  that  what  Up — what  that  man — ” 

“Well  1  should  hope  so!” 

Harry  flips  wet  fingers  at  his  right  shoulder.  He  turns  to  l<x>k  at  it  and  does 
not  turn  back,  Portly  Passenger  bounces  off,  and  Harry  again  eyes  the  hissing 
car.  Better  inside  than  outside,  he  supposes.  Better  moving  than  not, 
whichever  way  you  look  at  it.  Harry  turns  again  from  the  car. 

The  same  every  morning.  Schaeffer  Beer  clock  sharply  black-on-white 
framed  against  the  heavy  grey  stone,  mortar  and  swirls  of  orange  graffiti  on 
the  station  house.  Gaily  drawn  rectangles  speaking  for  Broadway  plays, 
cigarettes,  alcohol,  candidates.  Green  metal  pillars  rising  from  concrete, 
leading  like  lawn  trees  to  the  newspaper  booth  mansion.  And  paunchy  men 
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dotted  around,  milling  wordlessly,  blowing,  one  nostril  at  a  time,  into 
handkerchiefs  embroidered  Dad,  wiping  bifocals,  snapping  briefcases  open 
and  shut,  eyeing  schoolgirls  and  newspapers.  The  crowd,  of  course,  today, 
with  the  freighter  and  Upjohn. 

To  the  sound  of  a  soft  toilet  flush,  Nancy  Newcombe  pushes  open  the 
squeaking  swimming  station  house  door.  Sleek  nylons  baring  pale  skin  glide 
beneath  woolen  hand-sewn  fabric  to  the  knee,  so  round  and  smooth.  .  . 

She  has  bun-tight  brown  hair.  “Auburn,"  Harry  whispers  to  himself,  and 
trembles.  Her  heels  click  in  graceful  syncopation  on  the  concrete  landing.  She 
has  high  cheekbones,  only  a  modest  amount  of  rouge,  circular  earlobe 
bangles,  and  a  tight  V-neck.  Once,  in  his  hands,  Harry  found  her  silken 
neckline  suddenly  pressed  beneath  his  nose.  A  bump,  a  bounce  off,  he  drew 
up,  drew  back,  and  smiled  (he  thinks).  “Oh!"  he  said.  She  smiled  back  (he 
knows)  with  cracking  lipstick — and  Harry  smelled  perfume  all  day.  “Jasmine,” 
whispers  Harry,  who  can’t  tell  one  from  another. 

Nancy  Newcombe  clicks  back  across  the  concrete  past  the  green  columns, 
casually  turns  and  pushes  the  door  leading  to  the  station  house.  Harry  exhales 
deeply. 

That  one,  with  the  beak  and  the  plastic  sunglasses,  flipping  down  a  dime. 
Saw  ing  his  jaw  across  chewing  gum,  what  was  his  name?  Mike?  No,  Max.  Of 
the  Mafia,  that's  the  one.  Greasy  colorless  hair  sliding  out  from  beneath  a  hat 
with  a  Himalayan  crease.  And  on  breast-pocket  handkerchief,  that  proves  it. 
Sicilian,  right  off  the  boat  and  due  into  Boss  Carpucino's  family  office  on 
Forty-second  by  9:00. 

“Ridiculous,  Harry,”  his  wife  scoffs,  athletically  rubbing  lemon  oil  into  the 
formica.  “Back  off,  will  you,  I  can’t  very  well  work  through  you.”  Standing, 
Harry  allows  ample  room  for  his  aproned  wife  to  sidle  into  firm  position  and 
wipe  heartily  with  flesh  on  arms  flapping.  “Why  after  all  would  he  use  the 
train?  If  they’re  so  powerful,  wouldn't  they  use  limousines?” 

Harry  says,  “But  if  you  just  look  —  ” 

“Harry,  looks  don’t  mean  a  hoot  n  holler  when  it  comes  to  judging  a  book 
by  its  cover,  as  my  mother  used  to  say.  Imagine! 

As  Harry  says,  due  in  at  9: 15  and  petrified  that  he’s  late.  Could  cost  him  the 
inheritance,  you  know,  they’re  very  emotional  types. 

And  behind  him,  Marvin  Griswold.  His  greying  collar  is  so  strangling  that  it 
squeezes  all  the  blood  in  his  head  out  the  pores.  Notre  Dame  defensive  tackle? 
Weil,  if  so,  all  that  200  pounds  of  iron  muscles  has  softened  tojello.  Along 
with  the  loss  of  all  color  in  his  hair.  Griswold  drinks  with  a  childlike  grin  on  his 
face  from  a  sweet-smelling  brown  paper  bag  on  the  Friday  evening  train. 
Stands  up  when  the  conductor  hollers  "Markettown,  Markettown,”  slams  his 
head  against  the  metal  luggage  rack,  curses  and  drains  the  paper  bag  before 
tossing  it  and  lumbering  off.  Every  night  meets  a  curler-headed  mousey-type 
behind  the  wheel  of  a  station  wagon,  opens  the  driver’s  seat  door  and  she 
slides  over.  .  .  . 

Hamilton  Upjohn  jabbers  in  the  center  of  the  crowd.  Harry  catches  the 
words  “stuck  in  this  goddamn  station.  .  .”  He  hears  a  clank,  and  moving  from 
the  hissing  train  at  last,  trips  over  a  rock,  and  whoa  almost  falls  over  that 
blasted  stone.  .  . 

Marvin  Griswold  reminds  Harry  of  his  drill  sergeant  in  the  army.  He  sweats 
blood  in  a  tight  collar,  too.  He  strutted  alongside,  nose  high,  hands  slapped 
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against  thighs,  bellowing.  For  months  he  raced  to  have  Harry  spiffed  and 
trained  before  the  war  ended  and  the  Germans  vanished. 

“Crane  left  right  you'll  get  your  ass  left  in  shape  right  left  before  the  Germans 
die  off  left  or  I'll  kill  you  left  right.”  The  sergeant  drilled  Harry  until  he  was 
snappy,  tight,  and  scared  shitless. 

Harry  landed  in  France  through  a  grey  rolling  fog,  his  stomach  still 
inverted  from  the  crossing.  The  men  tramped  up  a  wet  sandy  embankment  to 
a  rolling  field  sprouting  tall  glass.  The  heavy  dew  hadn’t  risen  and  Harry's 
boots  squeaked,  and  his  shirt  dribbled  starch,  and  the  bodies  there  were  still. 
The  mangled  church  on  the  hillside  stood  silent  in  the  mist,  beside 
symmetrical  red-brown  craters  and  everywhere  else  was  green  grass,  green 
uniforms,  and  red  blood.  “The  war  is  over,  boys,”  a  pipe-sucking  officer  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  told  them  with  a  grave  nod  of  his  military  cap. 
Hmmph."  Everywhere,  everywhere,  shredded  flesh,  torn  limbs,  and 
fragments  of  church  stones  lying  inert  in  the  cool  grass,  and  the  clean  officer 
in  khakis  there  to  tell  them  the  war  was  over,  they  were  to  be  sent  home. 

Home!  He  had  to  go  to  work!  Mr.  Urikoff  was  expecting  him! 

Mr.  Urikoff  wears  brown,  making  his  yellow  hair  shine  and  the  blue  in  his 
eyes  brilliant.  He  drums  on  the  table,  “Tell  me,  Mr.  Crane.  Is  it  just  the 
slightest  bit  possible  that  you  could  come  to  work  on  time?”  —  But  no,  Mr. 
Urikoff  never  said  that.  He  wouldn't  talk  that  way.  He  spits  words  with  his 
^lare  and  keeps  his  lips  pursed.  “Mr.  Crane,  about  that  voucher.  .  . 

Hamilton  Upjohn  what  is  he  doing?  damn  him.  Harry  squints  to  see 
Trough  the  mist  Hamilton  Upjohn  sweeping  his  arm  behind  to  display  the 
LTowd,  wailing  louder  by  the  moment,  and  when  his  voice  cracks  the  pitch 
soars.  He  is  facing  a  mammoth  black  engine  sporting  a  tiny  square  window 
from  which  a  mammoth  black  man  leans  out  a  shoulder  in  coveralls  and  a  face 
in  sun-glinting  ebony.  The  hard  poking  from  the  coveralls  opens  its  palms  to 
the  sky  and  the  fat  poking  from  the  coveralls  opens  its  palms  to  the  sky  and  the 
fat  lower  lip  juts  out.  “Ah  don’t  know,  Ah  can  t.  .  .  "  he  is  drawling.  “That's  all. " 
Harry  steps  clumsily  over  the  stone  towards  the  engine,  and  Hamilton 
Upjohn’s  words  appear  from  the  fog. 

“Now  listen  to  me.  You  can  be  sure  that  there  are  some  important  people 
tere.  I  just  don’t  think  you  really  know  who  you  are  talking  to."  Then  he 
untes  again.  “But  damn  it,  w  hat  are  we  supposed  to  do?  We  depended  on  this 
ine!"  And  now  he  is  whining.  “Oh  come  on,  we  have  to  get  to  work,  come  on, 
;an’t  you  see?” 

“Ah  can  see  that  ah  get  paid  by  the  hour,  and  ah  can  see  a  whole  lotta  little 
>1'  men  standing  in  the  way  ah  gotta  go.  .  That’s  what  ah  see.  Understand?  " 

“But  look,  it's,  Christ,  it's  ten  o’clock.  Past!  " 

“If  all  you  will  jus'  get  outa  my  way.  . 

Hamilton  Upjohn  starts  to  cry  again,  then  stops.  He  turns  and  looks  at  the 
.row'd  of  faces  behind  him,  then  looks  in  silence  up  and  down  the  entire 
ength  of  the  train.  His  eyebrows  slide  up  on  his  forehead  like  bubbles  in 
;yrup.  “Oh,  we  can  make  you  take  us.  We  can,  yes  w  e  can  ." 

The  black  face  gleams,  the  loose  lips  expose  white  ivory,  and  the  word  slides 
tut,  “Try.” 

A  familiar  squeaking  sw  ings  the  station  door  open  for  a  pair  of  legs  beneath 
t  light  brown  skirt.  Nancy  tugs  daintily  to  straighten  her  skirt,  draws  up  to  the 
rout  of  the  platform  and  stares  w  it H  pleasant  callousness  forward. 
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She  rises  in  sleek  elegance  next  to  a  drooping  John  Overbrook’s  daughte 
Susan?  Harry  supposes  so.  Like  Mutt  and  Jeff  they  are,  thin,  skin  pale  grey  ; 
the  sky,  and  she,  also  beanlike,  shoulderless,  and  devoid  of  color,  eyeing  th 
ground  through  thick  glasses  and  over  a  mountain  of  books.  Seems  to  swa 
with  the  nonexistant  breeze  back  and  forth  on  the  concrete.  .  .standing  belo 
the  Schaeffer  Beer  clock  which  proves  Harry  is  two  hours  late,  two  hours  laL 
damn  it.  .  .  A  plain  flowered  dress  hangs  on  Susan  as  on  a  picket  fence,  an 
amazing  the  way  she  looks  like  that  one,  that  one  back  then.  .  . 

Tending  bar  in  back  for  a  Sigma  Phi  mixer  Harry  took  enough  nips  to  st 
the  room  swishing  and  his  hands  clawing  in  his  pockets  whenever  a  pair  of  fu 
breasts  glided  in  to  order  a  screwdriver. 

“Nicer  from  the  front  than  from  the  back,"  Mortie,  who  had  been  sippin 
and  talking  all  night  (and  never  did  anything  else)  whispered  wetly  inti 
Harry’s  ear. 

“Not  for  eatin'  crackers.  .  .”  said  Harry,  and  wished.  Mortie  made  his  fiftl 
sauntering  trip  to  the  bathroom,  and  Harry  just  drained  this  little  ol’  bottli 
here.  .  . 

From  behind  a  white  hand  with  long  purple  nails  dropped  heavily  01 
Harry’s  shoulder,  which  convulsed.  The  room  swayed,  “Hey,”  said  Susai 
Overbrook’s  twin,  poking  a  pointed  nose  with  powdered  pimples  betweei 
cast-iron  glasses,  and  blasting  sweet  liquor.  “Ya  wanna  fuck?”  she  said 
fastidiously  wiping  white  saliva  from  her  chin.  A  blinkless,  gasping  pause  for; 
second,  an  eruption  from  near  the  belt,  and  Harry  dropped  the  bottle  anc 
sprinted  to  the  bathroom. 

“Harry,  come  out  of  there  this  instant!”  his  wife  calls  from  the  bedroom 
“1 1:30  for  the  love  of  Mike!  And  on  Wednesday  night,  really  Harry."  Harr; 
drools  into  the  gaping  toilet  bowl,  hands  pressed  to  churning  stomach 
“Harry,  ’’she  yells.  Then  again,  in  a  quieter  tone.  “Harry.  Doesn’t  Wednesday 
night  mean  anything  to  you  anymore.  .  .?”  Oh,  flush  the  toilet  for  Christ? 
sake,  it’ll  never  come  up.  “Harry.  .  .”  Fwoosh,  and  she  pleads  over  the  running 
water.  “Not  a  thing?”  Gurgle,  oh  no,  it  will,  it  will.  .  .  “It  does  t< 
me.  .  .  Harry.  .  .  Harry?.  .  .  are  you  all  right?” 

All  right  if  he  can  get  on  some  goddamn  train!  All  right  if  he  can  make  it  to 
work! 

“Mr.  Crane,  about  that  voucher.  .  .” 

“Yes?” 

“Miss  Nicotine  over  in  the  accounting  department  told  me  that  she  sent  that 
to  your  office  on.  .  .  what  was  it?.  .  .  March  twelfth.  Is  that  when  it  got  to  your 
office?” 

“I  really  don’t  remember.  .  .” 

“You  don't  remember.  Uh  huh.” 

Uh  huh? 

“I  see.  You  seem  to  have  problems  with  your  filing  system  over  there,  hmm, 
Mr.  Crane?” 

Mr.  Urikoff  stands  to  his  full  five  foot  two,  inhaling  deeply.  “Mr.  Crane, 
your  name  has  come  up  more  than  once  recently.  .  .  How  long  have  you  been 
with  the  firm?” — 

“ — boxcars,  dammit,  come  on!”  Hamilton  Upjohn  pleads.  “Once  we  get  in 
they’ll  have  to  take  us.  You  all  know  that.”  He  turns  and  stares  at  the  crowd, 
and  men  look  at  their  gritty  shoes.  Again  the  black  lips  part  and  teeth  gleem. 
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Try,  Muthuh.” 

“We  can  make  them  take  us,  we  can!"  Silence.  The  sneezing,  coughing,  and 
he  monogrammed  handkerchiefs  wave. 

“What  will  your  bosses  say  when  you  miss  all  day  today?" 

Silence. 

Silence,  and  motion. 

Max  Cleaver,  jaw  working,  slowly  lifts  a  foot  and  drops  it  closer  to  the  car  in 
ront  of  him.  He  moves  to  lift  the  other.  .  . 

A  funny  crunching  of  stones  and  Harry  checks  over  his  shoulder  to  notice 
Nancy  Newcombe  picking  her  way  with  spike  hells  toward  the  crowd.  Nancy, 
Nancy  Newcombe,  only  slightly  plucked  eyebrows,  carrying  a  wet  waft  of 
asmine  through  the  mist.  Nancy,  now  with  one  knee  suddenly  giving  way  as 
he  spike  heel  twists  on  the  grey  stones  and  the  knee-length  skirt  pops  tight. 
Harry  grips  his  fists  fiercely. 

Nancy,  her  lips  round  like  an  O  and  eyebrows  riding  high.  Harry,  his  body 
ense,  wanting  to  move,  come  on  Harry!  Nancy,  with  one  knee  about  to  crash 
jn  stones  and  the  raised  pocketbook  about  to  fly  off  from  the  sudden  motion. 
Harry,  eyes  wide,  hand  drawing,  finally,  from  its  pocket.  .  . 

The  knee  drops,  a  crunch,  the  purse  skids.  The  hand  is  out.  Harry  lifts  a 
oot  to  move  toward,  steps  once.  Harry  tries  to  move  again,  then  freezes 
reezes  solid.  Nancy! 

With  two  bouncing  steps,  Portly  Passenger  arrives  to  extend  a  flaccid  hand 
tnd  burble.  “Quite  treacherous,  these  stones,  aren’t  they,  my  dear?” 

“Oh!" 

“Nothing  major,  just  a  little  scrape  of  the  knee,  1  suppose,"  Portly  smiles 
seconds  later  to  anquished  Harry.  “But  l‘ve  set  her  on  her  way."  Nancy 
Newcombe  rubs  her  knee  as  she  hobbles  away.  She  is  walking  off,  you 
uastard!  Portly  Passenger  so  help  him  if  he  could  “Always  like  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  a  neighbor.  .  ."  he  swears  to  God  he'd  clamp  his  fingers 
around  that  puffy  neck  of  yours  and  “.  .  .especially  when  they  are  a  cultured 
uerson,  you  understand.  .  .”  what  have  you  done  you  idiot  you  didot  “as  far  as 
I’m  concerned  why  the  roughnecks  can  handle  it  themselves"  it  was  Nancy 
Newcombe  helpless  damn  you  damn  you  “and  by  the  way  it  seems  as  though 
hat  man  over  there  is  headed  for — "  oh  what  have  you  done  you  idiot  you 
ool,  you  damn  bastard.  .  .  you  you  damndamnyoubastard 

The  day  is  moist  and  dripping  over  Harry  Crane.  A  wet  mist  drops  a 
iopping  envelope  over  him,  swallowing  the  form  of  every  noise.  Crowds  of 
lark  men  swirl  beneath  the  grey  sky,  running  right,  then  left  before  Harry's 
?yes.  The  red  boxcar  behind  Harry  clanks,  shifts  backward,  then  sprays,  and 
Harry  is  dripping.  There  are  shouts. 

“Oh  well  damn  it,  it  seems  we've  got  to  do  one  thing  or  the  other.  Got  to 
nake  a  choice,  don’t  we?” 

Orange  scrawls  of  graffiti  whisper  softly  into  the  mist,  beneath  shrinking 
ectangles  advertising  plays,  cigarettes,  candidates.  The  air  is  thick,  like  sitting 
n  the  quiet  depths  of  water. 

“My  god  they’re  climbing  in,  do  you  see?  Really,  you  should  see  this,  why 
fon  t  you  turn  around  and  look?” 

Muffled  screams  and  cries,  eased  into  softness.  Scrunching  stones 
underfoot,  hues  of  grey  blending  together. 

“Well,  damn  it,  1  just  can't  stand  here,  I’ve  got  to  do  something." 
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The  A  rchive 


Hushed  noises,  small  swimming  figures. 

"I  really  think  I'm  going.  You'll  come  also.  .  .?” 

Gently  wistful  breeze. 

“That's  it.  I’m  going  with.  Got  to  get  the  work  one  way  or  another.” 

Work!  Mr.  Urikoff  is  expecting  him! 

“How  long  have  you  been  with  Jakes  and  Roberson,  Mr.  Crane?” 

“I,  I  believe  I’ve  lost  count.  Twenty.  .  .” 

“Well,  I’m  sure  you’ve  been  a  great  help  to  us  in  that  time.  Great  help.” 

“I  hope  so,  Mr.  Urikoff.” 

“Tell  me,  what  do  you  think  about  the  idea  of  your  being  transferred  to  th< 
section  under  Norbert  Crochet?  You  know  Norb  Crochet.  .  .”  Norber 
Crochet?!  Old  Wheel  chair?! 

Wheel  chair?  What?  What’s  going  on  here? 

A  cacaphony  of  piercing  cries,  men  tripping,  dashing  back  and  forth 
grabbing  outstretched  hands  and  being  hoisted  into  the  cars,  wallowing  in  th< 
packed  crowds,  hopping  out,  fumbling  over  the  rusty  tracks  to  newspapers  or 
slatted  benches,  swiping  and  fumbling  back. 

“Doesn't  it  mean  anything  to  you,  Harry?  Oh  for  God’s  sake  Harry.  .  .” 

A  black  doughboy  in  overalls  beside  the  engine  waving  his  arms  and 
cursing,  with  Hamilton  Upjohn  whipping  his  head  back  and  forth,  returning 
curses  one  way  and  shouting  encouragement  the  other. 

“I  see,  Mr.  Crane.” 

Marvin  Griswold  working  at  the  stuck  door  of  a  boxcar  reading  “Rocket 
Express"  with  huge  arms,  and  a  small  crowd  bobbing  behind,  waiting  to  enter. 
Jasmine!  At  the  back  of  the  crowd,  a  knee-length  brown  skirt. 

Nancy!  Harry  tugs  at  his  leather  briefcase  and  steps  as  if  drawn  to  a  magnet. 
The  toes  of  his  shoes  bounce  off  rails  and  Harry  stares  straight  ahead. 

“Got  — uh  — it  open  — a  crack.  Almost  — enough  — Christ  — to  fit.  .  .” 

Nancy!  Harry  is  here!  He  reaches,  but  where.  .  . 

“We  can  get  — in  there  — finally  make  it  to  work.” 

Work!  Harry  looks  at  the  line  of  boxcars.  Filled,  every  one  nearby  stuffed. 
Quick,  Griswold,  before  the  train  leaves,  we  have  to  get  in!  Mr.  Urikoff  is 
waiting,  Norbert  Crochet! 

“Wait  — getting  there  — few  more  inches.” 

Harry’s  nose  twitches  for  jasmine.  She  is  right  in  front  of  him,  bun  ltxjsened 
from  the  fall,  golden  earrings  dangling. 

“Think  — uhh  — yes!  —  I’ve  got  it!” 

Harry  sees  her  calves,  sleek  beneath  the  brown  hemline.  Beautifully  tucked 
into  black  spike  heels,  now  stepping  forward  placed  gently  one  after  the  other 
moving  forward,  now  gone.  .  .  Where,  what?  Nancy  Newcombe  is  gone,  lifted 
by  grimy  clutching  hands  into  the  Rocket  express,  packed  tight  among  the 
bodies.  Swept  by  the  wave  up  into  the  dark  car.  Nancy,  what’s  happened? 

“Buddy,  you  want  to  get  to  work?” 

Harry  freezes,  then  bolts.  He  throws  himself  into  arms  hanging  down. 
Pointed  toes  jab  at  his  forehead,  nails  scrape  across  his  neck.  He  swims  in 
flung  arms  and  welling  faces.  A  crush  of  bodies,  lifted  swaying  world  "there  ye 
go,”  a  press  of  rotten  oranges  and  hot  breaths.  Harry  has  landed. 

“Yes  sir,  1  think  we’re  about  to  get  going.  .  .” 

Going.  Harry  is  packed  tight  among  crouching,  wheezing  strangers.  Going. 
He’ll  be  going. 
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A  slow,  agonizing  clank,  a  groan,  a  hiss.  The  car  jerks  and  Harry  falls 
against  the  flesh  of  Marvin  Griswold. 

“Cocktail  hour  early  today,  huh?” 

Harry  pushes  off  with  both  hands,  stands  upright,  and  hears  the  train  is 
moving.  The  clacks  accelerate.  The  train  sways  in  gentle  rhythm.  Smooth. 
Moving,  moving  at  last. 

“Excuse  me,”  says  Harry,  too  quietly,  too  late.  Hmmph.  Notre  Dame 
halfback  his  foot.  Probably  never  made  it  out  of  the  locker  room. 

The  clicks  are  in  rhythm  now,  no  more  jerky  motions.  But  dam  is  it  hot  in 
here.  And  that  stench  of  oranges  .  .  .  boxcars  ought  to  be  made  more 
comfortable,  just  for  occasions  like  this,  t  hings  are  pretty  close,  no  telling 
what  germs  he  might  catch. 

Harry  Crane  grips  his  leather  briefcase  tightly  with  both  hands,  faces 
forward,  and  rides  with  the  Rocket  Express  smoothly  and  boldly  into  the 
future. 
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United  Flight 


Shadows  spattered  randomly 
Move  slowly  over  the  land 
Clambering  mindless  but  dogged 
Up  rocky  piles  and  onward. 

Bending  with  leaf-metal  faith 
Into  crevices  and  creases  of  the  earth. 

In  a  space  of  the  afternoon 
Some  merge  for  a  dubious  moment 
With  the  brackish  black  water 
Of  a  Chinese  dragon  lake 
Somewhere  west  of  Abilene, 

lnkspots  staining  Cain’s  country 
Black  as  holes  astronomers  see, 
Spilled  by  the  great  white  movers 
That  Polonius  never  quite  saw. 

When  the  clouds’  breathy  numerositv 
Huddles  to  a  crowded  head, 
Sometimes  the  black  holes  vanish, 

But  one  cannot  doubt  so  much 
As  not  to  know  them  there. 
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Who  doubts  the  grit  of  the  sand 
Where  flocks  of  sheep  lie  hunkered 
Hip  to  haunch  on  the  land 
And  make  a  fleecy  field 
Like  kitschy  creatures  quick  frozen? 

In  those  special  widescreen  moments 
When  the  flock  flourishes  into  fullness, 
Suddenly  it  is  everywhere 
In  endless  sculpted  rifts 
And  drifts  of  arctic  snow — 

All  marked,  like  Caucasoid  flesh, 

By  a  dim-blue  maze  of  veins. 

Shadows  seen  and  shadows  sensed, 

Within,  beyond  the  farflung  Caucasus. 

Beneath  the  white  is  man’s  stained  underworld. 

A  Chinese  baby  jabs 
A  sudden  little  inadvertent  foot 
At  the  back  of  my  seat, 

And  flying  miles  from  home 
I  am  brought  quick  to  ground. 


Dale  Randall 


Chicol  Ville 


A  Sunday;  and  1  woke 

warm  to  a  sliding  of  quilts,  saw  through  the  window 
the  purple  roofs  like  waves 
stabbing  at  the  sun.  The  girl 
grinned,  mending  my  trousers. 

On  the  Far  East  Network  some  Baptist  wizard 
was  intoning  his  spells  out  of  Georgia, 
and  the  room  rocked  on  the  warm  slow  swells 
of  his  preaching,  and  filled  with  oblivious  light 
till  with  quick,  chilling 
voracity  she 
snarled 

to  bite  off  the  thread 
and  the  morning. 


Mike  Stanford 
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Three  Poems 


A  Boy  Growing  On  A  Man  Dying 


The  peculiar  alternation  of  grace 
And  madness  in  The  Cantos  frightens 
Like  tales  of  the  sins  of  my  ancestors. 

There,  in  the  Thirteenth  Canto,  Pound  the  poet 
Makes  pictures  so  true  1  brush  the  Chinese 
Flies  from  my  slanted  eyes.  Was  Rung  a  dream? 

Did  this  man  see  through  mountains  to  some 

Golden  city?  Did  he  flee  passionate 

Art  in  the  market-place?  It  frightens  me. 

His  quest  was  so  presumptuous,  rare,  insane, 
That  only  a  god's  death  could  kill  his  spirit. 

Rapallo's  walls  await  the  ghost’s  escape. 

I  fear,  not  his  ghost,  but  his  delusions. 


The  Distances 


Between  here  and  rocky  mountains 
you  might  have  so  many  thoughts  to  fill 
the  distances.  When  the  first  highland 
of  blue  ridges  ends  and  flatness  births 
the  tedium  of  straight  roads  going  and  going 
for  a  billion  moments 

maybe  think  of  me. 

Let  me  be  a  snowpeak  gentle  for  your  eyes, 
full  of  cool  rushing  pleasures. 

Imagine  it  was  like  1  loved  your  life 
and  all  the  puzzles  tumbling 
through  your  hair. 

When  you  should  ever 
tire  of  the  landscapes  you  will  gain, 
break  once  more  your  vow — “I  never  visit" — 
and  bring  again  the  crazy  blessing 
of  your  voice,  repeating  petal  for  petal 
whispers  of  the  high  flowered  meadows. 
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Letter  from  the  Frontier 

Number  Twelve. 


the  Turning  of  the  Year. 

(mild  and  wet,  then  a  sudden  short  violent  squall) 
You  must  leave  now; 
take  what  you  need, 
you  think  will  last. 

And  whatever  you  want  to  keep, 
you 'd  better  grab  it  fast. 

-Zimmerman- 

Out  front  looking  at  the  air  through  lenses. 

So  deep  in  winter,  and  haven't  yet  sealed 
the  house.  Groundhog  in  his  burrow,  black  bear 
in  his  tree-framed  den,  even  small  birds 
arriving  from  the  white  sky  of  northeast 
(who  pause,  tree  by  tree,  to  test  the  changes) 

know  more  than  I:  winter  is  no  enemy 
worth  a  tangle.  T  his  home  must  be  discrete 
from  elemental  facts,  signs  of  the  age. 

Choose  which  age  of  weather  to  face: 
ice  or  dry,  any  extreme,  bang  or  whimper. 
Tomorrow,  I’ll  go  inspect  the  water. 


The  New  Year's  Day. 

(dry,  warm  in  the  sun,  but  sudden  cold  breezes) 
What  you  see  is  what  you  gel 
-Geraldine- 

The  sun  is  out,  and  pulls  me  high  up  and 
down  toward  the  woods  and  the  water’s  edge. 

A  chill  wind,  but  1  am  covered,  and  brave. 

Here  on  the  northwest  frontier,  the  river 
gorge’s  enclosure  gets  afternoon  sun 
if  ever  there  is  any  for  the  taking. 

Somewhere  almost  dry,  sit  (to  worship  light) 
full-lotus — it’s  not  hard,  my  type  has  supple 
being.  The  light  casts  the  head  on  dead  earth 
and  makes  of  it  through  radiating  joy 
a  jewel  within  the  body.  All  the  wars 
stop.  The  air  is  still  and  kind,  I  am  warm. 


F.d  Harrison 


Mignon  Franklin  Ballard 


Armistice  at  Stonyfield 


Going  to  church  on  Easter  was  the  nearest  Grandpa  ever  came  to  breaking 
his  word. 

When  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  joined  up  with  the  Yankee 
Methodists  back  in  the  thirties,  he  swore  he’d  go  to  hell  before  he’d  set  foot  in 
that  church  again.  Grandma  just  smirked  and  said  he  needn’t  worry  a  mite 
about  that,  he  was  getting  there  fast  enough  as  it  was. 

But  Grandpa  went  to  church  every  Easter  with  all  the  other  hypocrites.  And 
with  the  rest  of  us  he  listened  to  Alva  Mae  Moody  sing:  “Je-rusalem  - 
Je-i  u-sa-lem,  lift  up  your  gates  and  sing,”  until  it  seemed  like  even  the  wilting 
Easter  lilies  were  screaming  for  mercy. 

Grandma  sat  next  to  him  in  her  flowered  hat  and  smiled.  Being  tone  deaf, 
she  didn’t  know  the  difference. 

Now,  some  of  the  folks  in  Stonyfield  thought  Grandpa  didn’t  have  any 
religion,  but  they  were  wrong.  He  had  his  own  religion  and  his  own  God;  they 
were  just  different  from  everybody  else’s.  He  enjoyed  his. 

Of  course  when  all  this  happened  back  in  the  forties,  1  was  just  a  kid  and  too 
little  to  appreciate  it.  I  did  know,  though,  that  old  Mr.  Robbins,  who  was  a 
deacon  in  the  Baptist  Church,  overcharged  the  Negroes  who  came  into  his 
dry  goods  store.  And  Doctor  Curtis,  who  took  up  our  collection  every  Sunday, 
owned  most  of  those  shacks  in  colored  town.  He  wouldn’t  fix  one  up  if  the 
roof  fell  in,  and  sometimes  they  did!  Why,  they  didn’t  even  have  sewerage 
over  there  until  Grandpa  got  elected  to  the  city  council. 

No,  not  everybody  here  in  town  liked  Grandpa,  but  the  ones  who  did  liked 
him  twice  as  much.  Grandpa  didn't  care.  He  was  happy  as  long  as  he  could 
speak  his  mind,  walk  his  land  and  go  fishing  on  Sundays.  Once  or  twice  he 
even  went  hunting,  but  he  never  got  up  enough  nerve  to  pull  the  trigger. 

It  was  on  an  Easter  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Twitty  decided  that  the  Methodists  in 
Stonyfield  needed  a  new  church. 

Now  Grandpa  didn’t  like  Brother  Twitty.  He  called  him  “that  skinny  little 
pipsqueak,”  among  other  things;  and  whatever  Brother  Twitty  said,  Grandpa 
was  going  to  be  against  it.  If  the  preacher  said  it  looked  like  rain,  Grandpa 
would  say  we  were  in  for  a  dry  spell.  If  Brother  Twitty  said  the  grass  was 
green,  Grandpa  would  reckon  it  was  more  of  a  yellow. 
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So  I  wasn't  surprised  when  he  snorted  off  about  the  new  church  that  day  at 
dinner. 

“Can  t  fill  up  the  one  they  have,"  he  said  to  the  gravy  bowl.  “That  little  fart 
just  wants  his  name  on  the  cornerstone!" 

Grandma  put  down  her  fork.  “Andrew!  Not  at  the  table.  .  .and  on  Sunday!" 
She  glanced  at  me.  “And  in  front  of  Joel,  too." 

“Joel  knows  a  fart  when  he  sees  one."  Grandpa  lit  into  his  chicken. 

Grandma  sat  up  straighten  “It'll  be  a  fine  church  —  one  we  can  be  proud 
of.”  She  smiled.  “Even  bigger  than  the  Baptists’.  And  besides,  it  wasn't 
Brother  Twitty’s  idea  at  all.  A  friend  of  his  suggested  it;  a  man  who  knows  all 
about  fund-raising.’’  Grandma  gave  her  napkin  a  flip.  “He  says  StonyfielcI  is 
ready  for  a  new  building.  The  old  one  has  termites  and  dry  rot  —  and  you 
know  how  damp  the  basement  is.  He’s  going  to  help  us  raise  the  money." 

Grandpa  took  a  swig  of  coffee.  “I  ’ll  just  bet  he  is,  ”  he  said. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  the  whole  town  was  talking  about  the  stranger  w  ho  was 
coming  to  raise  funds  for  the  new  Methodist  Church.  The  Baptists  greeted 
the  news  with  nothing  less  than  a  smirk.  (Some  of  them  laughed  outright!) 
The  Presbyterians  shook  their  heads  with  gloomy  predictions,  and  the 
Episcopalians  pretended  to  ignore  the  whole  thing. 

It  seemed  like  everybody  in  Stonyfield  just  couldn’t  wait  to  get  a  look  at  this 
magician  who  was  going  to  pry  all  that  moldy  money  out  of  so  many  rusty 
purses.  And  I  was  just  as  eager  as  the  rest  of  them. 

We  didn’t  have  long  to  wait. 

It  was  a  stuffy  Sunday  in  May  when  Mr.  A.R.  Murphy  made  his  entrance, 
and  the  church  was  packed.  Even  Grandpa  was  there.  He  didn’t  come  with 
Grandma  and  me,  but  I  saw  him  pop  in  at  the  back  of  the  church  after 
everybody  else  was  seated.  He  settled  on  the  end  of  the  very  last  pew  and 
folded  his  arms  like  a  buzzard  watching  a  dying  fox.  He  wasn't  going  to  miss  a 
thing. 

It  must  have  been  the  hottest  day  of  the  year.  Even  with  the  windows  open 
you  could  tell  who  had  taken  a  Saturday  night  bath  and  who  hadn’t.  The  fans 
from  Watson's  Funeral  Home  moved  like  a  yellow  cardboard  ocean  wave 
from  front  to  back. 

A.R.  Murphy  reminded  me  of  an  over-ripe  eggplant  in  his  wrinkled  black 
suit.  He  was  a  big  man  and  he  had  a  big  stomach.  Long,  brownish  strands  of 
hair  was  plastered  over  the  bald  spot  on  his  head,  and  they  kept  falling  in  his 
face.  It  was  a  red  face  and  it  kept  getting  redder,  no  matter  how  many  times 
he  mopped  it  with  his  handkerchief.  Lord  it  was  hot!  He  must’ve  sweated  a 
bucketful! 

Bonnie  Sue  Cooper  and  some  of  the  other  girls  in  the  Epworth  League 
were  giggling  at  him  from  the  front  row  .  1  guess  he  thought  they  were  flit  ting 
because  he  kept  smiling  back  at  them.  I  thought  he  looked  kind  of  silly. 

But  he  could  smile,  and  he  could  talk,  and  by  the  end  of  an  hour  he  had  that 
congregation  believing  they  could  build  the  Taj  Mahal.  .  that  is,  everybody 
except  Grandpa. 

We  saw  him  everywhere  after  that.  It  seemed  like  there  were  ten  of  him,  the 
way  he  got  around.  Grandma  said  she  saw  him  at  the  drug  store,  the  post 
office  and  the  city  hall  all  in  one  morning.  I  hat  afternoon  he  was  sipping  iced 
tea  on  the  front  porch  with  the  Misses  Higgins.  1  could  have  told  him  he  was 
wasting  his  time  there. 
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Sometimes  Brother  Twitty  would  come  with  him  on  his  rounds,  and 
sometimes  not.  But  they  were  covering  the  congregation  the  way  honey 
covers  a  hot  biscuit.  I  knew  they’d  get  to  us  sooner  or  later,  and  I  guess  1  was 
hoping  it  would  be  sooner.  That  man  had  my  curiosity  heated  to  the  boiling 
point. 

We  were  just  fixing  to  sit  down  to  supper  the  night  they  got  to  us.  Grandpa 
said  all  preachers  had  built-in  equipment  so  they  could  tell  when  you've  got  a 
fork  in  your  hand;  especially  if  he's  a  Methodist  preacher. 

Grandma  was  taking  the  biscuits  out  of  the  oven  when  1  heard  'em  on  the 
front  porch  — both  of  them.  I  guess  they  figured  it  took  two  in  our  case. 

1  tried  to  warn  Grandpa  so  he  could  make  his  usual  exit.  Brother  Twitty  is 
always  after  Grandpa  to  give  up  his  sinful  ways  and  join  the  church;  and  as  a 
rule,  when  the  preacher  comes  in  the  front  door.  Grandpa  goes  out  the  back. 
But  this  time  he  wasn't  in  a  hurry.  In  fact,  he  seemed  downright  anxious  to 
stick  around. 

Of  course  Grandma  asked  them  to  stay  for  supper.  .  .and  of  course  they 
accepted.  Luckily  we  were  having  something  we  could  stretch,  like  scrambled 
eggs  and  grits. 

After  supper  Grandma  invited  the  visitors  to  sit  awhile  on  the  porch,  and 
Grandpa  invited  me  to  scram.  I  didn't  scram  far,  though.  Just  far  enough  so  1 
could  hear  without  being  seen. 

Brother  Twitty  cleared  his  throat  and  tapped  his  fingers  on  the  arms  of  his 
rocker.  I  guess  he  was  waiting  for  his  grits  to  settle.  The  motion  of  the  rocker 
was  like  a  drum  in  my  ears  — mainly  because  I  was  underneath  the  porch. 

“Uh-  well.  Brother  Andrew,”  he  said  finally.  “You  know,  it  grieves  me  that  1 
can't  convince  you  to  become  a  member  of  our  congregation.  A  fine  citizen 
like  yourself  would  be  an  asset  to  the  church.  1  wish  you'd  think  about  it." 

“Humph!”  Grandpa  said.  “Show  me  what  you  have  to  offer  that  I  don't 
already  have." 

The  preacher  stopped  rocking.  “Good  Lord,  man!  I'm  offering  you 
salvation.  What  more  can  you  want?” 

There  was  a  long  pause;  then,  “Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  if  I  let  you  put 
my  name  on  your  church  roll,  I'll  automatically  slide  right  into  heaven?” 

“Well  of  course  not,"  Brother  Twitty  said.  “That's  a  decision  you  make 
between  you  and  God.” 

I  heard  Grandpa’s  rocker  creak.  “God  and  me  have  been  doing  business 
now  for  sixty-two  years.  I  reckon  we  can  get  along  for  a  few  more.” 

There  were  heavy  footsteps  and  a  grating  screech.  Somebody  was  sitting  on 
the  porch  railing.  A  man  laughed;  it  was  the  new  guy  —  Mr.  Murphy.  “Every 
man  has  a  right  to  his  own  religion,  I  say.  It's  the  same  God  for  everybody. 
Isn’t  that  right,  Mr.  Forrester!"  He  was  talking  to  Grandpa. 

“Well,  a  Buddhist  might  disagree  with  you,”  Grandpa  said,  “but  that's  not 
why  you  folks  paid  us  a  call,  is  it?" 

Then  Mr.  Murphy  went  on  to  tell  Grandpa  that  even  though  he  wasn't  a 
church-going  man,  they  knew  he  would  want  to  have  a  hand  in  building  the 
new  church,  because  of  Grandma  — who  was  such  a  loyal  Methodist. 

“And  just  how  much  do  you  expect  this  church  to  cost?”  Grandpa  wanted  to 
know.  _ 

Mr.  Murphy  said  something  that  sounded  like  sixty-five  thousand  dollars. 

“How  much?"  Grandpa  shouted. 
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He  repeated  it.  It  was,  sixty-five  thousand  dollars!  I  had  to  stuff  my  fist  in  my 
mouth  to  keep  from  hollering  out  loud!  It  had  to  be  a  joke. 

But  A.R.  Murphy  was  serious.  “We’ve  set  a  goal  for  forty  thousand  dollars 
of  that  money  by  the  first  of  September,”  he  said. 

“And  who’s  gonna  be  taking  care  of  all  this  money  while  it’s  piling  up?” 
Grandpa  asked. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Murphy  has  that  in  a  special  account  at  the  bank,"  the  preacher 
told  him,  “so  it  will  be  there  when  we  want  it.” 

Grandpa  spoke  in  a  low  voice.  “Tell  me  now,  does  the  money  always  come 
in  that  fast?  We’re  not  millionaires  here  in  Stonyfield,  you  know.  You  must  be 
used  to  working  with  those  rich  folks  in  Atlanta.” 

"Oh,  no,"  Mr.  Murphy  argued.  “That  is,  my  company  has  helped  to  build 
some  churches  in  Atlanta  — and  all  over  the  state;  but  I,  personally  have  only 
worked  with  smaller  cities  in  the  midwest. "  And  he  named  several  faraway 
places  I’d  never  heard  of.  His  voice  got  louder.  “This  is  my  first  try  down 
south  — and  long  overdue,  I  say!" 

Grandpa  was  quiet  for  awhile.  Even  his  rocker  was  still.  “I'll  tell  you  w  hat  — 
1  don’t  think  you  can  raise  that  kind  of  money  around  here.  .  .and  1  don’t  want 
to  put  my  money  in  an  empty  pot.  But  if  you  show  me  as  much  as  thirty 
thousand  dollars  come  September,  I’ll  add  another  five-hundred  to  it." 

“Oh,  Andrew!”  Grandma’s  voice  was  pleased. 

“I’ll  be  selling  some  cattle  about  then,  and  that’s  as  much  as  we  can  give," 
Grandpa  went  on.  “But  only  on  that  condition." 

Mr.  Murphy  laughed.  “I’ll  tell  you  right  now,  Mr.  Forrester.  You  can  kiss 
that  five-hundred  dollars  goodbye! " 

After  I  went  to  bed  that  night  1  heard  Grandpa  telling  Grandma  that  old 
Twitty  had  bought  himself  a  pig  in  a  poke,  but  with  a  little  luck  and  a  little 
time,  he  just  might  be  able  to  give  that  poke  a  jerk. 

Well,  we  really  waded  into  it  after  that!  It  seemed  like  we  were  on  a 
merry-go-round  of  church  bazaars,  spaghetti  suppers,  hake  sales,  rummage 
sales,  and  anything  else  we  could  think  of  to  earn  money. 

And  the  loot  came  pouring  in!  It  did  me  good  to  see  Stonyfield  come  alive, 
even  if  Brother  Twitty  did  have  a  hand  in  it.  There  was  a  big  barbecue 
planned  for  the  last  of  August.  By  then  everybody  would  find  out  how  much 
we  had  made.  For  once,  1  was  hoping  Grandpa  would  be  wrong. 

For  awhile  I  thought  maybe  Grandpa  was  getting  religion.  He  didn't  try  to 
avoid  Brother  Twitty  anymore.  In  fact,  he  seemed  to  he  teetering  on  friendly. 
One  day  I  even  heard  him  inviting  Mr.  Murphy  out  to  his  cabin  on  the  farm. 
That’s  where  Grandpa  had  what  Grandma  called  his  "circle  meetings."  He 
and  his  cronies  would  get  together  out  there  and  swap  stories  while  they  put 
away  a  bottle  or  two.  Grandma  didn’t  have  nearly  as  much  fun  at  her  circle 
meetings  as  Grandpa  did  at  his.  Anyway,  1  just  couldn't  see  Mr.  A.R.  Murphy 
fitting  in  with  that  bunch;  hut  he  must  have  had  a  good  time.  I  know  Grandpa 
did.  When  he  came  home  he  was  smiling. 

But  the  day  I  saw  him  bringing  Brother  Twitty  home  for  dinner,  1  began  to 
wonder  if  Grandpa  was  really  Grandpa  anymore.  There  they  were,  walking 
up  the  street  together  as  big  as  life,  and  not  a  cross  word  between  them. 

Grandma  looked  anxious.  "That  old  devil's  up  to  something.  He’s  too  smug 
for  his  own  good.  Wouldn't  surprise  me  if  they  took  him  off  to  the  funny  farm 
any  day!” 
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1  hid  under  the  porch  in  my  usual  spot  while  they  waited  for  Grandma  to 
set  the  table.  I  knew  Grandpa  had  something  up  his  sleeve  and  1  meant  to  find 
out  what  it  was! 

He  came  right  to  the  point.  “Just  how  long  have  you  known  this  fellow 
Murphy?  Are  you  sure  he’s  gonna  do  right  by  you?" 

“Well,  only  since  back  in  the  spring,  Andrew,  when  1  answered  his  ad  in  the 
paper.  Then  he  came  by  to  see  me  and  made  an  offer  on  the  fund-raising.  You 
shouldn't  be  so  suspicious  of  your  fellow  man,  Andrew.  1  have  faith  in  Brother 
Murphy.” 

“Just  how  much  of  this  money  does  he  keep  for  himself?" 

“Well  of  course  we  plan  to  pay  the  man.  We’ve  agreed  on  a  thousand.  You 
don’t  think  that’s  too  much,  do  you?" 

“No,  a  thousand’s  fair.  The  man’s  a  worker  —  I’ll  say  that.  But  I’d  look  into 
him  if  I  were  you.  We're  talking  about  a  lot  of  money  here." 

“I’m  not  a  complete  fool,  Andrew.  I  checked  with  the  man’s  company.  It’s  a 
reliable  firm,  and  he’s  a  reliable  employee.  Besides,  no  harm  can  come  to  that 
money  while  it’s  in  the  bank.  No  one  can  cash  a  check  on  it  unless  it’s  signed  by 
the  church  treasurer.”  Brother  Twitty  let  out  a  pitiful  sigh  like  all  the 
pressures  of  the  world  were  on  him.  “Now  don’t  worry,  Andrew.  I  tell  you,  if  1 
were  a  betting  man.  I'd  put  my  money  on  Brother  Murphy.” 

“That’s  exactly  what  you’re  doing,”  Grandpa  said.  “Twitty,  I'm  afraid  the 
man’s  a  shyster.” 

The  preacher  sounded  interested.  "Are  you  convinced  of  this?" 

“Pretty  near.” 

“Well  then,  I  will  make  you  a  wager,  Andrew.  If  by  September  that  man 
proves  himself  to  be  honest,  you  join  the  church.  If  not,  I’ll  never  bring  up  the 
subject  to  you  again." 

Grandpa  laughed.  “Agreed,"  he  said. 

Honestly,  1  didn't  know  which  one  to  believe.  Mr.  Murphy  didn’t  really 
seem  like  a  crook  to  me.  He  was  always  friendly,  and  he  certainly  did  his  job. 
You  never  missed  seeing  him  at  church  functions  and  social  gatherings,  and 
he  seemed  to  get  along  fine  with  the  people  here  — especially  Odessa  Snyder. 

Grandma  Said  Odessa  Snyder  was  no  better  than  she  should  be,  but  I  didn’t 
know  about  that.  All  1  knew  was,  she  worked  at  Ray's  Cafe  and  had  the  biggest 
bosom  in  town.  Mr.  Murphy  seemed  to  be  right  fond  of  her. 

I  would  have  thought  Grandpa  would  be  getting  nervous  over  that  bet,  but 
he  just  went  right  on  smiling.  1  knew  he  was  checking  on  old  Murphy,  though. 
He  wrote  an  awful  lot  of  letters  and  was  out  of  town  for  two  days  on  some 
mysterious  business.  Durned  if  he  wasn't  about  to  drive  us  all  crazy! 

The  day  of  the  barbecue  I  wasn’t  sure  I  was  going  to  be  able  to  eat  at  all.  I  he 
phone  rang  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  and  Grandpa  took  off  in  a 
hurry.  When  he  hadn't  come  back  by  five  o’clock,  Grandma  and  1  went  on 
without  him.  The  place  was  packed,  or  as  Grandpa  would  have  said,  “A  mule 
was  tied  to  every  swinging  limb."  There  were  tables  all  over  the  lawn,  and  a 
huge  banner  above  the  speaker’s  platform  read,  “  Thank  you  Mr.  Murphy, 
Stonyfijeld  Methodist  Church."  A.R.  Murphy  was  milling  around  shaking 
hands,  eating  barbecue  and  grinning  like  a  possum.  Odessa  Snyder  stayed 
about  two  steps  behind  him. 

Grandpa  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  but  I  wasn't  going  to  worry  about 
Grandpa.  I  found  1  could  eat  a  little  something  after  all  — so  I  did. 
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But  when  people  began  to  congregate  in  front  of  the  speaker’s  platform  and 
he  still  wasn’t  there,  I  began  to  get  nervous.  I  knew  Grandpa  didn't  want  to 
join  the  church  but  1  never  thought  he'd  leave  town  because  of  it! 

The  grown  folks  sat  in  folding  chairs  from  the  funeral  home  set  up  on  the 
lawn,  but  I  squatted  on  the  grass  with  the  other  boys  so  we  could  sneak  off  if 
we  wanted  to. 

Finally,  after  a  lot  of  hullabaloo,  Brother  Twitty  got  up  and  announced 
what  everybody  was  waiting  to  hear.  We  had  reached  our  goal  and  a  little 
over.  The  congregation  had  raised  forty-one  thousand,  two-hundred  and 
sixty-three  dollars  and  twenty-three  cents.  It  looked  like  Grandpa  was  out  five 
hundred  dollars. 

1  looked  around  for  Grandpa  and  was  just  in  time  to  see  his  car  puli  up 
across  the  street.  It  looked  like  he  had  somebody  with  him. 

About  that  time  Alva  Mae  Moody  got  up  to  present  a  gift  to  Mr.  Murphy 
from  the  Women's  Society  of  Christian  Service.  1  knew  what  it  was  —  a 
silver-plated  bon  bon  dish,  the  same  as  always.  1  wondered  w  hat  A.R.  Murphy 
would  do  with  a  silver-plated  bon  bon  dish. 

“In  token  of  our  esteem  and  appreciation,"  Alva  Mae  began.  And  Mr. 
Murphy  commenced  to  sweat.  He  sweated  even  more  when  Grandpa  walked 
up  with  his  two  guests.  They  were  built  something  like  Odessa  Snyder,  except 
one  was  a  bottle  blonde  and  the  other  was  a  bottle  redhead.  .  .and  they  were 
mad  as  hell! 

When  A.R.  Murphy  saw  them  I  thought  he  was  going  to  jump  off  the  stage! 
He  grabbed  the  bowl  from  Alva  Mae,  mopped  his  face,  and  knocked  two 
chairs  over  behind  him.  By  the  time  the  uproar  died  down,  he  was  barreling 
through  the  crowd  with  three  screaming  women  on  his  tail.  One  of  them  was 
Odessa  Snyder. 

If  the  Chief  of  Police  hadn’t  been  standing  by  his  car,  I  think  those  women 
would  have  killed  him!  In  fact,  he  seemed  relieved  to  be  locked  in  a  nice  safe 
jail  after  they  found  that  forty  thousand  dollars  in  the  trunk  of  his  car. 

I’ll  have  to  admit,  even  Grandpa  didn’t  seem  to  be  too  happy  over  his 
victory  once  it  was  all  over.  He  said  it  was  a  shame  for  a  man  with  abilities  like 
Mr.  Murphy’s  to  waste  them  on  a  crooked  scheme.  He  said  the  people  here  in 
Stonyfield  ought  to  give  the  man  a  bonus  for  waking  up  the  town. 

When  I  asked  him  how  he  found  out  about  A.R.  Murphy,  he  just  said  that 
Murphy  had  gotten  a  little  talkative  out  at  his  cabin  that  day  and  let  it  slip  that 
he  had  lived  in  several  Georgia  towns.  “Hell,  I  know  a  South  Georgia  accent 
when  I  hear  one,”  Grandpa  said. 

Sure  enough,  when  Grandpa  checked,  he  found  that  nearly  every  one  of 
those  towns  had  lost  their  building  funds. 

Brother  Twitty  was  upset,  of  course,  but  he  took  it  pretty  well.  1  don’t  know 
what  bothered  him  the  most,  almost  losing  the  building  fund  to  Mr.  Murphy, 
or  losing  Grandpa  to  the  Devil.  He  kept  shaking  his  head.  “I  just  don't 
understand  it,"  he  said.  “I  checked  with  that  company;  A.R.  Murphy  is  a 
reputable  man." 

“Yes,  but  this  man  isn't  A.R.  Murphy,"  Grandpa  explained.  "It  seems  the 
fellow  we  were  dealing  with,  did  at  one  time  work  for  this  company  until  he 
got  other  ideas.  Of  course  he  always  went  by  a  different  name  —  not  always  a 
real  one.” 
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“He  had  one  habit  that  gave  him  away,"  Grandpa  went  on.  "And  that  was 
women.  1  knew  I  could  be  pretty  sure  he  had  left  some  outraged  women 
behind  — just  like  he  was  fixing  to  leave  Odessa.  And  like  1  figured,  they  were 
eager  to  go  along  with  whatever  plans  I  had  to  get  even." 

Grandma  still  look  confused.  “But  the  money!  How  did  you  know  he  had 
the  money?” 

“That’s  how  he  usually  worked  it.  When  he  got  his  check  for  a  thousand,  he 
just  altered  it  to  look  like  forty  thousand,  and  told  the  bank  he  was  turning  the 
money  over  to  the  contractor.  The  check  was  signed  by  the  church  treasurer. 
It  seemed  in  good  order.” 

Brother  Twitty  wiped  his  glasses  for  the  third  time.  “1  know  1  was  a  fool, 
Andrew,  but  if  you  knew  for  sure  what  this  fellow  was  up  to,  why  didn’t  you 
put  the  law  on  him  then?  Why  wait  until  now  — of  all  times?” 

Grandpa  laughed.  “He  raised  your  money  for  you  didn't  he?  Why  let  all 
that  talent  go  to  waste?” 

Grandma  looked  funny.  “Andrew,”  she  said.  “I  don’t  know  whether  to 
laugh  or  to  cry.” 

“Well  smile  then!  After  all,  you  have  over  forty-thousand  dollars  to  start  a 
new  church  —  plus  five-hundred  more  from  me.  Don’t  you  think  that's 
something  to  smile  about?" 

Grandma  dabbed  at  her  eyes.  “Oh,  1  suppose;  but  1  was  so  hoping  you’d 
lose  that  bet!” 

And  that  was  how  the  Methodists  in  Stonyfield  got  a  new  building,  and 
Brother  Twitty  got  his  name  on  the  cornerstone. 

Grandpa  got  a  new  fishing  rod  and  many,  many  peaceful  Sundays  of 
uninterrupted  leisure.  He  lived  to  be  eighty-two. 

And  A.R.  Murphy  got  twenty  years  and  a  silver-plated  bon  bon  dish. 
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Marge  Williams 


On  Being  Back  at  the  Source 


That  time  that  Mama  Isa  said  to  me, 

it’s  here  are  your  roots 

what  you'll  keep  cornin’  back  to — 

I  was  almost  twelve  and  annoyed 
that  sometimes  she  called  me  Betsy 
who  was  nineteen  years  older  and 
not  nearly  as  cute  as  me.  Sitting  in 

the  wicker  chair  with  the  extra-thick 
squooshy  cushion,  with  lips  that  didn’t  curve 
but  made  a  straight  horizon  in  her  face, 
she’d  let  drop  hard  shelled  counsellings 
for  me  to  store  up  like  the  squirrels 
who  gathered  pecans.  Pee-cans,  she’d  say. 

P’or  me  to  crack  and  eat  the  fruit 

when  there  was  a  lack,  or  when  there  wasn’t. 

I  was  the  gatherer.  She  was  the  giver, 
kind  of  like  the  gum-ball  machine 
in  Pucker’s  Five  and  Ten,  except 
I  never  had  to  give  something  first. 

Even  her  eyelids  were  wrinkled,  and 

that  was  why  I  told  her  she  looked 

like  an  elephant,  tough  and  crinkled  all  over. 

She  chuckled  with  a  crinkle  too,  right  then, 

and  my  aunt  told  me  to  mind  my  manners. 

But  I  knew  I  didn’t  have  to,  and  so  did 

Mama  Isa:  that's  really  why  she  laughed. 
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We  knew.  Things  like  manners  weren’t  for  us, 
not  for  me  yet  or  for  her  anymore. 

We  were  the  bookends  for  the  family  Bible, 
that  kept  it  “from  there — to  here,” 
we,  the  roots  and  fruits  to  be  identified 
on  the  fold-out  tree  in  the  middle. 

The  kind  of  big  branchy  tree  that  shifts 
capillaried  patterns  back  and  forth 
over  the  roots  here,  w  here  1  lie  and  dig 
my  toes  beneath  the  cool  thick  grass 
and  hope  it's  at  least  improper 
to  sprawl  so  easily  in  a  churchyard, 

to  stretch  on  my  side  and  prod  the  earth 
with  a  stick,  imagining  myself  old, 
since  acting  young  loses  its  advantages 
when  you're  not.  I'll  grow  into  it  though, 
like  this  gnarled  and  shredding  tree  here 
has  grown  out  from  its  roots.  The  roots 


bulge  and  bump  like  flexed  muscles, 
probably  twisting  all  the  way  down 
and  way  past  where  Mama  Isa  is, 
while  1  lie  on  top  scratching. 

It’s  a  silent  knowing,  with  those  roots 
stretching  and  spreading  and  reaching  out. 
Eventually  they’ll  crack  the  stone. 

I'll  see  the  swell,  the  first  hairline  fracture, 
the  crack.  And  I'll  smile  because  they  were 
always  inevitable,  these  roots 
— even  unseen,  she  felt  them — 
and  I'll  keep  on  coming  back. 
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Andree  Tremoulet 


Femme  Fatale 


Atop  a  rippling  green 
just  one  white  water  lily  danced, 
engaging  the  eye  of  one 
who  plotted  romance 

this  hazy  morning. 

She  brought  her  misted  thoughts 
before  the  sun:  fleeing 
smoke-filled  halls  she  sought 

a  little  clarity 
in  a  canoe, 
only  to  find  fog 

following,  following  unsubdued 

by  the  sun. 

In  other  schemes 
to  win  another’s  heart 
or  soul  or  trifles  esteemed 
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for  their  glitter, 
she’d  conspired 
with  smoke  and  fog: 
sheer  shawls  which  attired 

her  pincer  arms  in  mystery, 
or  an  anesthetic 

to  ease  a  certain  gnawing  in  her  chest. 
After  all  her  tricks, 

deceits,  she’d  seen  one  soul 
(aloof,  untouched)  cresting 
atop  the  rest.  The  sun 
shot  a  finger  down,  testing 

the  water,  touching 
the  lily.  Grinning 
through  a  silver  shroud, 
she  stroked  to  the  lily  spinning 

in  an  undulating  blanket 
and  stretched  to  gr  ip 
it.  Her  fingers  closing, 
the  boat  tipped 

and  spilled  her,  lily-handed. 

With  a  water-clear  head, 
she  made  her  way 
to  the  riverbed. 
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Brooke’s  Beauty 


The  red  that  graces  her  dear  tresses  leaks 
Upon  her  skin — precipitates  each  lip. 

And  leaves  distilled  the  sparkling  crimson  cheeks 
Loftily  borne  upon  a  white  whip; 

She  is  as  a  child’s  waterwheel  of  leaves 
In  animating  with  a  pirouette 
The  keen  expression  of  cerebral  peeves 
When  highest  expectations  are  not  met. 

Her  arching  cheek’s  pretense  to  be  a  peach 
Is  like  the  Moon’s  play-acting  daytime’s  star; 

That  quiet  thief  of  sunlight  rides  the  reach 
With  our  esteem  by  merely  being  far. 

My  mistress  to  our  common  Moon  is  wearing 
Like  garments:  her  beauty  is  her  bearing. 


P.  H.  St.John 
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Sandra  Hingston 


Odalisque 


1  will  go  out  like  a  swan.  Bring  me  the  mirror, 
Bring  me  the  rouge-pot  and  the  powder  brush. 

I  will  go  out  on  air  or  water.  Nearer, 

Hold  that  light  nearer.  Steady,  now.  The  blush 
Looks  better  now.  I  have  not  wrinkled  badly. 
Less  at  the  mouth  than  here  around  my  eyes. 
Are  they  more  blue  or  violet?  Not  sadly, 

But  in  much  beauty,  as  the  white  swan  dies. 

Lean  dose  to  me,  girl.  Those  who  say 
Women  like  me  throw  love  away 
Cry  to  the  wind.  As  someone  said, 

1  want  to  live,  not  die,  in  bed. 

Is  there  some  wine  in  that  glass? 

I  am  thirsty  enough  to  faint. 

But  that  feeling,  too,  will  pass. 

Ah,  wine  is  the  only  true  saint. 

All  men  are  gods,  and  the  mass 
Celebration  without  restraint. 

Why  is  it  wrong  to  sell  for  silver 
What  women  sell  for  room  and  board? 

Marry  a  doctor,  marry  a  lawyer — 

It  is  not  I,  but  they  who  whored. 
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Girl,  take  this  blanket.  Only  one  thing  shames  me. 
Not  that  I  loved  where  1  liked,  and  liked  my  loves. 
Nor  that  1  lived  well — who  is  he  that  blames  me 
Hiding  my  little  fists  in  satin  gloves? 

No,  nor  that  women  hid  their  faces  passing, 

Nor  that  men  smiled  at  me,  and  stopped  to  stare — 
Not  how  I  made  the  .wealth  I  've  been  amassing. 
Only  that  I  am  not  a  millionaire. 

Disease  is  like  the  bird  of  prey — 

It  eats  one’s  liver  every  day. 

More  lights,  more  lights!  Another  candle! 

Shadows  surround  these  walls  of  stone. 

Death  is  a  man  I  cannot  handle.  .  . 

Do  not,  I  beg,  leave  me  alone. 

Daughters,  sweet  daughters. 

Give  me  your  hands. 

Loveliness  slaughters, 

Beauty  commands. 

Helen  was  right  to 
Run  off  to  Troy: 

Charm  is  our  might,  to 
Use  and  enjoy. 

What  is  made  lawful  always  will  grow  cold. 

Mine  is  an  old  profession — from  the  start 
Wives  were  no  more  than  dowries,  land  and  gold. 
And  they  could  catch  the  head  but  not  the  heart. 
We  have  built  kingdoms  with  our  sweet  embraces, 
We  have  borne  princes  in  our  unwed  wombs. 

Men  have  immortalized  our  arts  and  graces, 

And  they  have  built  for  us  the  finest  tombs. 

Boasting  of  this 
Is  boasting  of  dust: 

To  the  same  end 
Come  boredom  and  lust. 


1  have  had  children.  I  have  carried 
Nine  weary  months  of  sickly  growth, 
Waked  in  the  morning  worn  and  harried. 
Suckled  the  greedy,  grasping  mouth, 
Shouted  my  weak,  ignored  instructions. 
Screamed  with  the  pain  of  angry  birth, 
And  I  know  with  what  harsh  reluctance 
Nature  spews  us  out  on  this  earth. 

When  I  was  young 
I'hey  told  me  love 
Came  to  us  here 
From  stars  above. 

As  I  grew  old 
1  watched  and  saw — 

Love  comes  from  dirt, 

From  sand  and  straw. 

Down  like  a  swan — will  no  one  hold  her? 
Why  is  the  air  so  dark  and  clear? 
Someone  is  standing  at  my  shoulder, 
Calling  a  name  I  cannot  hear. 

His  hands  are  soft  as  down  he  lays  me — 
Death  is  one  man  I  can't  deny. 

Give  me  that  pillow  there — he  pays  me — 
Best  of  all  lovers,  strong  and  shy. 


Miranda  Raine 


Eyeing  the  Heart  of  Night 


When  Carey  went  again  to  the  new  construction  she  wore  a  gray  linen  dress 
under  her  sealskin  jacket.  It  was  warm  for  February,  and  she  thought  the  gray 
and  the  dark  brown  might  fade  her,  foxlike,  into  the  background.  She’d  had  a 
scare  the  last  time  when  a  workman  glimpsed  her  sitting  under  the  pine  trees 
and,  waving  and  yelling,  went  for  the  foreman.  Her  flight  into  the  forest  had 
been  embarrassing.  Men  were  suspicious  of  women  prowling  construction 
sites  —  bad  luck  — but  she  couldn’t  stay  away.  The  place  called  to  her;  so  she 
nodded  and  went,  delighting  in  the  great  gray  blocks  of  stone  and  the  huge 
trees  lying  uprooted  and  the  red  earth  churned  up  everywhere. 

She  sat  dowrn  under  a  pine,  screened  by  broomsedge.  Peering  over  the 
brown  stalks,  she  could  make  out  the  tracks  of  the  railroad  which  brought  in 
the  stone  and  the  small  figures  of  the  men  unloading  the  cars  or  climbing  the 
scaffolds.  The  tracks  ran  past  within  a  few  feet  of  where  she  was  sitting.  Some 
of  the  walls  of  the  buildings  were  up  now;  others  had  climbed  only  partway  up 
their  framing  scaffolds;  but  Carey  rarely  studied  the  climbing,  the  fitting  of 
stones  — she  just  took  it  in  along  with  wind  that  moved  in  the  pine  tops  and 
distant  shouts  of  the  small  blue  and  brown  figures.  She  settled  her  back  more 
firmly  against  the  tree  and  tried  to  ignore  the  wet  feeling  that  was  already 
beginning  to  creep  along  her  legs.  Next  time  she  would  remember  to  bring 
something,  an  old  blanket,  to  sit  on. 

Carey  wondered  if  Edward  knew  she  had  taken  to  haunting  the  building 
site  while  he  taught  or  worked  in  his  office  on  the  old  campus.  He  had  driven 
her  out  here  last  month,  in  the  first  week  of  their  marriage.  It  was  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  the  place  deserted;  and  they  had  walked  and  admired  and  shaken 
their  heads  at  the  Gothic  structures  rising  slowly  from  the  forest,  the  terrain 
graded  here,  filled-in  there.  Edward  had  known  somehow  she  would  like  the 
place,  but  she  doubted  he  knew  she  walked  all  the  way  out  here  by  herself  as 
often  as  she  could  get  away.  She  doubted  even  Mary  Boykin  knew;  Carey 
always  tried  to  clean  her  shoes  before  returning,  and  she  usually  went  out 
when  Mary  Boykin  was  having  her  afternoon  nap  in  her  room  at  the  back  of 
the  house. 


Miranda  Raine 
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There  were  so  many  things  Edward  didn't  know.  He  was  a  little  older  than 
she  but  had  raced  through  college  and  was  already  an  instructor  at  Trinity. 
He  had  ^rown  up  here,  but  when  he  spoke  or  read  aloud  you  knew  his 
mother  had  come  from  Charleston.  Edward  didn’t  seem  to  mind  not  knowing 
the  things  Carey  was  keeping  from  him.  He  was  kind  to  her  as  he  had  been 
before  they  married,  and  he  still  liked  to  read  aloud  with  her  in  the  evenings 
or  take  her  to  visit  his  faculty  friends.  When  they  got  home,  they  kissed  good 
night;  and  he  went  to  his  bedroom  and  Carey  to  hers.  She  had  made  it  clear 
the  first  night  she  would  have  none  of  his  big  family  bed;  and  he  had  received 
her  signs  calmly  and  silently,  saying  only  that  he  would  demand  nothing  of 
her  she  didn’t  wish  to  give.  Carey  wondered  about  that  too,  about  that  side  of 
him  that  listened  to  her  in  silence,  kissed  her  like  a  daughter,  and  left  her 
alone.  He  knew  nothing  of  her  recent  past,  for  he  was  a  friend  of  the  family. 
Carey’s  mother  had  rarely  left  her  own  room  in  thirteen  years,  and  her  father 
had  never  doubted  his  daughter’s  innocence.  After  leaving  Wellesley  for  good 
in  the  spring  of  her  second  year,  Carey  had  begun  to  go  driving  with  Clay 
Randall  several  nights  a  week,  sometimes  to  club  dances,  sometimes  to  the 
beach  or  out  into  the  country.  She  was  miserable  in  the  big  house  in 
Charleston,  but  she  was  through  with  school,  New  York,  and  all  the 
quick-tongued  young  men  of  the  past  two  years.  Clay  Randall  asked  no 
questions  but  held  her  spent  in  his  arms  night  after  night  until  she  grew  bored 
with  him  and  a  little  afraid  of  what  might  happen  if  they  kept  on.  When 
Edward  visited  from  Durham,  Carey  remembered  she  had  always  liked  him, 
and  when  he  asked  her  to  marry  him  at  Christmas,  she  said  yes  hastily,  sure  of 
her  impulse  if  naming  no  reasons.  Now  she  was  married,  fixed,  and  afraid  to 
tell  her  husband  about  those  nights  in  the  early  summer.  She  had  no  idea 
what  his  reaction  would  be. 

She  shifted  her  position,  tucking  the  gray  dress  under  her,  and  felt  a  slight 
vibration  in  the  ground,  then  heard  the  rumble,  far  off,  of  the  Hillsboro  train. 
It  would  soon  pass  within  a  few  feet  of  her.  Carey  stood,  brushing  her  skirt, 
remembering  the  times  last  summer  she  had  shaken  sand  from  her  clothes. 
She  walked  toward  the  forest  where  late  afternoon  sun  showed  through  the 
pines,  needles  glistening  like  eyelashes.  She  walked  quietly,  feeling  like  a 
trespasser;  then  went  cold  when  she  heard  voices  somewhere  ahead  of  her. 
She  kept  on,  slipping  from  trunk  to  trunk  of  the  pines,  until  she  saw  them.  A 
woman  with  light  curling  hair  was  sitting  on  the  black  overturned  mass  of  a 
tree  trunk,  a  man  pacing  back  and  forth  in  front  of  her.  Behind  them,  a  horse 
grazed.  Carey  took  them  for  students;  she  had  heard  faculty  wives  gossip 
about  the  occasional  forest  rendezvous  of  Trinity  couples.  She  was,  as  yet, 
unobserved.  She  crept  closer,  listening. 

“I  don’t  see  why  you  won’t,”  the  man  said. 

The  woman  sat  quiet,  looking  down  at  her  feet. 

“I’ll  be  damned,”  he  said.  “I'll  be  damned  if  1  didn't  think  you  would. 

I  he  woman  said  nothing.  Site  was  old,  not  a  young  girl  at  all;  but  a 
big-bodied  woman  gone  soft,  her  skirt  taut  over  her  hips.  Carey  noticed  how 
straight  the  line  of  her  back  was  and  that  she  held  the  horse's  reins  in  her 
hand.  The  sun  was  on  her  hair.  The  horse  was  a  bay  with  a  fine  head,  its 
hindquarters  powerful  and  relaxed,  its  ears  twitching  forward  and  back  with 
the  man’s  rising  voice. 

“If  you  aren't  the  damnedest  woman, "  the  man  said.  Carey  forced  herself  to 
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The  A  r chive 


look  at  him,  found  him  big  and  young  with  thick,  clumsy  hands.  She  hoped 
the  horse  IxMonged  to  the  woman.  A  rider  should  be  gentle;  hands  like  his 
would  ruin  a  horse.  She  was  beginning  to  remember  how  much  she  loved 
riding,  had  loved  the  sleek,  long-legged  horses  her  father  owned. 

They  were  so  sensitive,  their  bright  coats  reflecting  light,  their  skins  so 
responsive  she  had  only  to  touch  a  delicate  flank  to  find  herself  borne  swiftly 
and  lightly,  anywhere.  She  had  given  up  riding  at  her  father's  request;  it 
disturbed  her  mother,  he  said,  to  have  an  only  daughter  endangering  herself 
needlessly.  He  had  said  something  else  as  well,  something  Carey  liked  to  keep 
back  of  her  waking  thoughts,  for  it  frightened  her.  He  had  said  Carey  was 
nervous,  susceptible  to  excitement  as  her  mother  was,  and  that  she  had  better 
give  up  riding  and  head  north  to  school  unless  she  wanted  to  go  the  way  of  her 
mother.  Perhaps  that  susceptibility  had  been  back  of  her  parents'  approval  of 
marriage  to  Edward,  as  if  he  offered  steadiness — monotony — and  hidden 
refuge  for  her  weakness.  She  felt  angry  with  herself  for  slipping  into  the  trap, 
no  not  slipping  but  running  headlong  into  it,  embracing  safety  though  it  was  a 
dry  and  airless  place. 

She  looked  again  at  the  man  and  woman,  hearing  voices  but  distinguishing 
no  words.  The  woman  sat  still,  full-bodied  and  erect,  the  horse  at  her  side 
cropping  grass  attentively,  his  skin  drawn  tight  over  muscles  that  worked 
easily  in  the  sun.  Now  the  woman  turned  from  the  man  to  stroke  the  horse's 
shoulder,  a  bit  tentatively,  Carey  thought.  The  woman's  arm  seemed  slimly 
young;  perhaps  she  was  light-voiced,  light  on  her  feet  despite  her  bulk. 

The  man  threw  himself  on  the  grass  at  the  woman's  feet.  He  was  tall  and 
thick-necked,  too  large  for  his  tight-fitting  suit.  He  seemed  to  Carey  a  country 
boy  sent  off  for  schooling,  his  big  hands  protruding  awkwardly  from  starched 
white  cuffs.  He  lowered  his  voice  significantly  and  Carey  strained  to  catch  his 
words.  He  seemed  to  be  pleading  now,  looking  into  the  woman's  face  and 
touching  her  hand.  Carey  thought  suddenly  of  Clay,  though  Clay  was 
something  else  she  strove  to  forget,  only  to  have  disjointed  scenes  of  the  past 
recur  as  if  bidden.  She  recalled  no  feelings  with  the  memories  but  watched 
herself  assume  postures  of  lovemaking  predictably,  automatically. 

The  bay  horse  came  nearer  until  he  loomed  behind  them,  silhouetting  the 
man  and  woman,  sun  striking  his  rick  dark  coat.  When  the  man  began  to  kiss 
the  woman's  hand,  Carey  wanted  to  turn  and  run;  she  could  imagine  the  sort 
of  thing  he  was  saying,  could  hear  too  clearly  Clay  beside  her  in  the  dusk.  But 
she  moved  closer,  pressing  against  a  tree.  The  bark  crumbled  in  her  left  hand, 
but  she  clung,  watching,  as  if  the  scene  were  night,  a  dream;  as  if  the  dream 
held  what  she  strained  to  know .  She  had  married  hoping  to  escape,  shutting 
out  life  as  it  grew  precarious;  she  would  not  run  from  it  now,  from  life  as 
offered  her  in  the  bodies  of  people  whose  names  she  did  not  know. 


Carey  went  up  the  stairs  with  her  shoes  still  damp  in  her  hand.  Edward 
must  have  heard  her  coming  because  he  stepped  out  of  the  shadow  onto  the 
landing  and  called  her  name.  She  drew  back,  she  had  nearly  forgotten  he 
would  be  home. 

“Edward,  I — you  took  me  by  surprise."  She  laughed,  awaiting  his  reaction, 
and  met  an  unreadable  face.  “Why,  you're  going  out,  aren't  you."  Her  glance 
took  in  the  dark  trousers  and  the  white  shirt  he  was  still  buttoning. 


Miranda  Rains 
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“I  forgot  to  tell  you,  Carey,  1  promised  Cassie  Blackwell  1  would  come  to 
auditions  for  the  Durham  amateur  theatre.  Tonight." 

“Auditions?”  Carey  followed  him  into  the  bedroom. 

“No,  I'm  not  trying  out.  Just  advising  Mrs.  Blackwell  on  casting, 
costumes — she  was  a  friend  of  my  mother’s." 

“Oh,  I  see,”  Carey  said. 

“They’re  doing  The  Mikado.  Ah,  1  thought  you’d  like  that."  He  smiled  at 
her. 

Carey  turned  slightly  to  avoid  looking  at  the  big  mahogany  bed.  1  he 
corners  of  her  mouth  went  down;  and  she  said,  “Why,  Mr.  Devereaux, 
whatever  am  I  to  do  here  all  alone  this  evening?” 

He  laughed.  “How  you  do  take  on,  Miss  Archer,"  he  said  in  the  old  way,  as  if 
it  were  her  father’s  house.  He  took  a  step  toward  her,  smiling  the  wry  smile 
she  could  sense  without  seeing. 

She  turned  away  and  sat  in  an  armchair  by  the  window.  She  could  feel  him 
watching  her.  He  began  to  put  in  his  cufflinks. 

After  a  moment  he  said,  “1  passed  Mrs.  Fierce  on  my  way  home.  1  told  her 
you  might  be  needing  some  company  tonight." 

“Mrs.  Pierce — the  botanist’s  wife?  t  hat  old  biddy?” 

“Carey!  You  make  me  feel  censorious.  She  did  say  she  might  bring 
Margaret  Fletcher,  that’s  Professor  Howard  Fletcher's  wife — quite  a 
combination.” 

“What’s  die  like — dull  and  churchy,  too?"  said  Carey,  looking  out  the 
window. 

“Oh,  I  think  you’ll  find  her  anything  but  churchy.  Funny  thing,  though,  she 
never  deigned  to  set  foot  in  this  house  until  you  came  along." 

Carey  looked  in  Edward’s  direction.  “Fletcher — chairman,  Department  of 
English,  I  see.  I’m  to  woo  and  win  her." 

“Carey,  please  don't  say  that.” 

“Why  are  you  being  so  mysterious?” 

“Actually,  I  think  you’ll  like  her.  ” 

Carey  smiled  and  looked  out  the  window.  She  was  watching  the  sun  drop 
below  the  level  of  pines  in  a  distant  yard. 

Edward  leaned  toward  her,  his  hand  on  her  shoulder.  “I’m  sorry  1  have  to 
go — I  promised  I’d  be  early.”  He  studied  her.  “Carey,  is  there  anything  you 
want  to  tell  me?" 

She  didn't  answer. 

“I  told  Mary  Boykin  to  have  supper  ready  for  us  at  nine.  Do  you  mind?  You 
weren’t  home  yet,  so  I — ” 

“Yes,”  said  Carey,  “of  course  it’s  all  right.  You  go,  now — you’ll  be  late  and  1 
have  to  change  before  the  Methodists  descend  " 

Edward  said,  “Carey — •”  but  she  had  walked  out  of  the  room.  He  heard  her 
cross  the  landing  and  close  her  door. 


“Carey  dear,  have  you  met  President  Few  yet?"  Mrs.  Pierce  sipped  her 
second  cup  of  tea. 

"The  thing  about  old  Few  is,  he  looks  exactly  like  D.H.  Lawrence,  said  Mrs. 
Fletcher. 

“Margaret  Canyon  Fletcher!"  said  Mrs.  Pierce,  her  sparse  eyebrows 
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meeting  suddenly  over  her  nose. 

“He  does,  you  know,”  said  Mrs.  Fletcher  to  Carey.  "Have  you  read  any 
Lawrence?” 

“No,"  said  Carey,  “but  1  think  I’ve  seen  his  picture.”  She  noticed  how  tall 
Mrs.  Fletcher  was,  with  a  full  bosom  under  her  lace  blouse.  She  wondered 
what  sort  of  name  Canyon  was.  Mrs.  Fletcher  was  not  a  Southerner. 

“1  will  have  to  leave  you  two  in  a  minute,"  said  Mrs.  Pierce.  “I  promised 
Cassie  Blackwell  I  would  come  hear  at  least  a  few  auditions  for  The  Mikado, 
and  I’m  really  late  already.  Is  Edward  auditioning?” 

“No,"  said  Carey,  “just  being  of  service.” 

Mrs.  Pierce  said,  “Edward  is  such  a  dear  boy,  keeping  in  touch  with  his 
mother’s  friends.” 

“His  mother  was  quite  an  actress  in  her  day,"  said  Mrs.  Fletcher.  “Actually, 
Carey,  she  looked  a  bit  like  you." 

“Really,  Margaret,”  said  Mrs.  Pierce. 

Carey  shifted  in  her  chair  uneasily.  She  wanted  Mrs.  Pierce  risen  and  gone, 
but  there  was  something  in  Mrs.  Fletcher's  eye;  some  bold  intimacy  curiously 
offered  which  drew  her  on. 

Mrs.  Pierce  leaned  toward  her.  “I  always  admired  Mrs.  Devereaux,  though 
1  didn't  know  her  well.  She  was  taken  ill  soon  after  my  husband  and  I  moved 
to  Durham.  Spent  most  of  her  time  in  a  santorium  in  the  mountains.” 

Mrs.  Pierce  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  exchanged  looks. 

“1  think  she  was  rather  nervous,”  said  Mrs.  Fletcher.  “I  saw  her  on  stage 
once  or  twice — she  was  magnificent,  but  she  was  never  very  strong,  1  don't 
think,  and  she  didn’t  go  about  much.” 

“When  your  husband  introduced  us,”  said  Mrs.  Pierce,  "1  thought  she  was 
charming.  And  she  must  have  had  a  heart  of  gold — everyone  says  she  took 
great  interest  in  the  community." 

Carey  sensed  a  mild  reproof.  She  wondered  if  Mrs.  Pierce  had  been 
watching  her,  was  speculating  on  where  she  spent  her  afternoons. 

“She  came  from  Charleston,"  said  Mrs.  Fletcher,  absently,  as  if  she  were 
addressing  an  empty  room.  “They  say  some  of  those  old  families  are  in-bred 
to  the  point  of  madness." 

“I  know  only  that  Edward  loved  his  mother  a  great  deal,"  said  Carey, 
shutting  out  Emily  Pierce's  intake  of  breath  as  she  fought  the  image  of  a  silent 
upstairs  room,  her  own  mother  motionless  for  hours  under  white  sheets, 
gazing  blankly  at  the  ceiling  while  Charleston  life  flowed  beneath  her  through 
days  and  nights  in  the  heat  of  summer,  the  mild  winter  damp. 

“Edward’s  mother  was  a  very  fine  person,”  said  Mrs.  Pierce.  She  paused; 
then  added,  “Well  Carey,  Margaret — I’d  best  be  on  my  way.  I'm  sure  you  two 
will  get  on  famously.”  Showing  brilliant  teeth,  she  said  good  night  and  was 
gone. 

The  lamplight  fell  softly  over  Mrs.  Fletcher’s  lace  front,  her  throat  ringed 
once  by  pearls,  her  dun-colored  hail  untraced  by  gray  though  Carey  judged 
her  older  than  Mrs.  Pierce,  that  established  matron  of  forty.  She  was  not 
beautiful,  but  she  had  caught  Carey  off  guard  and  was  onto  her;  for  that 
Carey  thought  her  fascinating  and  thanked  her  silently,  felt  the  need  of 
speaking  with  another. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  had  been  studying  the  rim  of  her  teacup;  but  now  she  looked 
up,  turning  so  the  lamplight  fell  behind  her,  shining  through  the  mass  of  fine 
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dun  hair,  touching  her  face  w  ith  gold. 

“Carey,  may  I  speak  frankly?”  she  said.  She  seemed  to  be  controlling  with 
effort  some  terrific  energy;  it  showed  in  her  taut  body  and  quickly-veiled  eves. 

“Please  do,”  said  Carey,  grateful  and  curious. 

“You  don't  have  a  particularly  happy  life  here,  do  you?  Not  just  in  Durham 
but  here,  in  this  house." 

Carey’s  first  impulse  was  protest,  for  this  woman  was  the  wife  of  Edward's 
superior;  and  she  would  not  have  Edward  blamed,  no,  not  even  now.  But  her 
need  to  speak,  to  set  free  thoughts  trained  in  retracing  a  single  circle,  was 
stronger  than  impulse,  stronger  than  loyalty.  She  knew  the  parlor  doors  were 
firmly  shut;  that  Mary  Boykin  would  neither  listen  nor  hear.  She  answered, 
“No,”  eyes  downcast. 

“Have  you  thought  of  taking  a  lover?”  said  Mrs.  Fletcher.  “And  don't  look 
shocked — you’ve  too  much  life  in  you.  I've  had  several  affairs  myself — I  know 
what  it's  like  to  live  with  a  man  you  satisfy  by  lying  under  him  once  a  month; 
who  thinks  you  haven’t  any  needs  of  your  own.” 

“But  Edward  isn't — ■”  said  Carey.  “He  doesn't — " 

“You’ve  been  married  less  than  two  months,  of  course.  Perhaps  that's  not 
your  trouble."  Mrs.  Fletcher  raised  her  cup  to  her  lips.  “Come  sit  with  me, 
dear.  I  can  hardly  see  you.” 

Carey  went  to  her  and  sat  on  the  sofa,  head  spinning.  Indignation  was 
beyond  her;  she  had  spared  Edward  in  her  fumbling  and  could  offer  herself 
to  Margaret's  boldness;  for  to  call  this  woman  Mrs.  Fletcher  would  require 
now  an  act  of  w  ill  of  which  Carey  was  incapable. 

“You  can  confide  in  me,  you  know,"  said  Mrs.  Fletcher.  “You  seem 
dissatisfied,  on  edge — as  if  something’s  gone  wrong.  I  ll  never  breathe  a 
word." 

Carey  felt  her  throat  tighten,  yet  the  need  to  tell  what  she  had  never 
confessed  grew  stronger.  “Margaret,"  she  said  tentatively;  and  a  broad  smile 
was  her  answer.  “There’s  something  I've  never  told  Edward  that  he  ought  to 
know.  But  1  can’t  bring  myself  to  tell  him,  I've  gone  so  long  without — I'm 
afraid  he'll  think  I've  deceived  him.  And  he  trusts  me  completely;  I'm  sure  of 
that.” 

“So  you  were  indiscreet — it’s  common  enough,  even  commendable  (1  don't 
care  what  anybody  says) — and  married  Edward  w  ithout  confessing. " 

“How  can  you  know  this?”  said  Carey.  “Is  my  life  set  out  in  a  glass  case  for 
anyone  to  see?” 

“I  don't  know  it  by  looking  at  you,  if  that’s  what  you  mean.  But  I  know  the 
story  as  it’s  happened  ten  times  over  in  my  hearing  or  lifetime.  You  don't  deny 
it?" 

“No,”  said  Carey,  "but  I  don't  know  what  1  11  do.  1  can’t  go  on  like  this, 
keeping  silent.  I  ll  go  crazy."  Her  words  astonished  her,  said  plainh  in  the  still 
parlor. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  laughed  quietly  and  put  her  arm  round  Cares  s  waist.  "Don  t 
be  silly — why  should  you  tell?  If  my  husband  knew  half  my  escapades,  bed 
have  to  lock  me  up  to  ease  his  conscience."  She  paused  and  considered  hei 
hands,  where  skin  had  begun  to  slacken,  relentlessly  loosening  its  hold  on 
bone.  “Surely  Edward  knows.  Your  wedding  night  — 

“Not  then  or  ever,”  said  Carey;  she  had  not  spared  Edward  after  all. 

“You  mean  to  say — in  two  months?" 
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Carey  shook  her  head. 

“Neither  of  you  sorry?” 

“Not  that  1  can  tell." 

Mrs.  Fletcher  ran  smooth  fingers  over  Carey’s  hair  with  a  strange  energy 
that  frightened  Carey  while  it  called  to  her.  As  lamplight  played  on  the  older 
woman's  pale  hair  and  the  boldness  of  her  glance,  she  felt  a  sense  of  rest 
taking  hold  of  her.  She  leaned  against  Mrs.  Fletcher's  arm. 

“You  know,  Carey,  there  are  some  things  Fd  like  to  tell  you  about  myself." 

Mrs.  Fletcher’  pressed  Carey’s  shoulders;  and  Carey  stirred,  would  have 
eased  free,  but  the  lace-sleeved  arm  was  surprisingly  warm  and  insistent.  She 
sat  still. 

“You  are  beautiful,  Carey,  and  full  of  life.  The  men  must  swarm  to  you.  But 
you  seem  dissatisfied  with  them.”  The  arm  round  Carey  ceased  its  pressure, 
and  Mrs.  Fletcher  looked  away.  “1  want  to  tell  you  something  that  may  disgust 
you,  but  somehow  I  think  it  won’t.  One  of  my  affairs  was  with  a  woman.  ” 

Carey  heard  the  words  at  a  distance.  Mrs.  Fletcher's  arm  was  heavy  on  her 
shoulders;  and  the  parlor  seemed  to  shift  and  turn  slightly  round  her,  while 
she  swam  in  a  darkness  peopled  by  images.  She  saw  her  mother,  white-faced 
but  for  dark  smudged  eyes;  Edward  and  a  faceless  woman  with  hair  the  color 
of  a  fox’s  brush;  Clay  and  herself  pinned  and  struggling,  though  she  gazed 
absently  over  him  toward  a  night  sky;  the  figures  of  a  man  and  woman  seen 
through  trees,  then  lost  in  the  drumming  of  horse’s  hooves.  She  sat  waiting  in 
fear  and  dawning  certainty  as  Mrs.  Fletcher  bent  to  her,  and  met  Carey's  lips 
with  hers. 

They  drew  apart;  and  Carey  stood.  Her  body  felt  curiously  lightened;  her 
gestures  unconscious,  abandoned  by  waking  thought.  She  brought  Mrs. 
Fletcher  her  coat,  silently;  and  watched  the  older  woman  stand  and  don  it 
with  averted  eyes. 

At  the  door  Mrs.  Fletcher  said,  “I’m  sorry,  Carey — forgive  me.” 

“I’m  sorry,  too,"  said  Carey.  “Good  night,  Margaret."  She  pressed  Mrs. 
Fletcher's  hand,  unsure  of  her  own  meaning. 

From  the  open  door  she  saw  mist  had  settled.  She  watched  Mrs.  Fletcher 
descend  the  front  steps,  a  tall  figure  in  a  dark  coat  buttoned  firmly  against 
darkness  and  mist;  she  disappeared  almost  immediately,  striding 
purposefully  and  leaning  a  little  forward  front  the  hips. 

The  latch  clicked,  and  Carey  walked  toward  the  kitchen.  She  couldn't  face 
Edward  just  yet,  certainly  not  over  supper.  She  was  tired,  tired  as  if  her 
walking  of  the  past  week  were  all  one  walk  and  that  just  over.  She  wanted 
nothing  more  than  her  own  bed,  her  own  dark  room,  a  quietness  in  which  to 
lose  herself. 

“Mary  Boykin?” 

“Yes,  ma’am.”  Mary  was  at  the  stove  stirring  something  in  a  pot,  a  lean  dark 
conjurer  whose  age  varied  in  Carey’s  mind  with  the  change  of  light.  Her  body 
lanky  as  a  girl’s,  tonight  her  face,  brooding,  was  old  too  early. 

“I  don’t  think  I’ll  have  supper  after  all.  Please  just  Iix  something  for  Mr. 
Devereaux.” 

Mary  Boykin’s  stirring  hand  poised  in  half  stroke.  “You  sure,  Mrs. 
Devereaux?  Mr.  Devereaux  did  say  supper  for  both  of  you." 

“I’m  sorry,  Mary,  I  just  don’t  feel  up  to  it.  You  can  tell  Mr.  Devereaux  I’ve 
gone  to  bed.  Good  night.” 
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“Night,  Mrs.  Devereaux."  The  stirring  began  again  imperturbably. 

Carey  went  quickly  as  she  could  through  the  house  and  upstairs.  She  didn't 
stop  to  turn  on  a  light  but  got  out  of  her  dress  and  into  a  nightgown,  sliding 
under  the  bedclothes  as  she  heard  Edward  at  the  front  door.  Her  heart  was 
beating  so  fast  that  she  could  hear  it;  and  she  tried  breathing  deeply  to  slow 
the  strokes,  remembering  nights  when  the  fear  of  being  caught  prowling  in 
her  nightgown  long  after  bedtime  had  sent  her  diving  under  covers  at  the  first 
creak  of  the  stairs.  Watching  mist  in  the  magnolia  beside  her  window,  she 
forced  herself  to  close  her  eyes;  lay  still  as  she  heard  Edward's  ascending 
footsteps. 

The  door  opened,  and  Edward  and  a  current  of  air  came  in.  Care)  lay 
motionless,  conscious  of  the  tall  figure  in  the  dark  suit  though  she  could  not 
see  him,  his  face  and  thoughts  unreadable  as  always — territory  she  dared  not 
penetrate.  He  said  her  name;  across  the  space  that  separated  them,  she  could 
feel  his  muscles  tightening.  He  did  not  touch  her.  She  heard  him  cross  the 
room,  the  door  closing,  his  feet  on  the  stairs. 

I  was  wearing  a  black  dress,  thought  Carey,  and  holding  black  beads.  1  was 
in  a  tower  and  from  my  window  1  could  see  fields  and  part  of  the  forest. 
Perhaps  I  was  a  nun. 

She  paused  and  looked  round  at  the  hill  dropping  behind  her  and  the 
grayish  stalks  of  broomsedge  stirred  by  morning  wind.  She  was  up  before  the 
sun,  but  the  spell  of  dream  was  escaping  her. 

1  can’t  remember,  she  thought,  I  can't  remember  why  I  was  there  or  what 
had  happened  to  me.  I  was  just  sitting  by  the  window,  watching  for  someone. 
He  came  riding  toward  me  and  1  thought  it  was  Clay.  1  wanted  to  wave  and 
call  to  him,  but  1  knew  I  couldn't  or  something  terrible  would  happen;  so  1 
ran  from  the  window  and  1  bit  my  own  hand  to  keep  from  calling  and  my 
rosary  hit  the  floor,  breaking  and  scattering  everywhere  Then  1  knew  1  would 
go  to  him,  she  thought,  remembering  the  crazy  flight  down  stairs,  the  sun 
glinting  on  him  and  on  the  big  bay  horse,  the  light  so  bright  she  couldn't  see 
him  at  all  but  heard  only  a  voice. 

Carey  stopped  again,  ran  a  hand  over  her  forehead  and  smoothed  her  hair. 
I'he  waving  broomsedge  was  beginning  to  turn  round  her  on  a  great  flat 
plate.  She  had  run  out  of  the  house  without  breakfast,  wearing  yesterday's 
dress  again  this  morning.  The  dream  had  been  powerful,  had  frightened  her, 
and  needing  to  get  away,  she  had  come  here.  Ahead,  crowning  the  hill,  was 
the  forest;  beyond  it,  the  construction  site. 

She  walked  on,  the  ground  surprisingly  soft  under  her  feet.  I  he  sky  was 
lightening.  It  wasn't  Clay  at  all.  she  thought;  it  was  Edward's  voice.  He  gave 
me  his  hand  and  pulled  me  up  behind  him  on  the  horse,  the  same  bay  1  saw 
yesterday,  then  drove  his  heels  into  its  sides;  and  1  clung  to  him  as  the  horse 
began  to  gallop.  My  skirt  was  blowing  back  over  the  horse’s  tail;  and  1 
wrapped  my  arms  around  Edward's  waist,  we  went  so  fast.  He  rode  into  the 
forest,  dodging  trees  and  leaping  fallen  trunks;  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  stay 
with  him,  and  Edward  no  rider.  We  rode  into  the  grove  1  found  yesterday,  but 
no  one  was  there.  And  then  he  began  laughing  and  tearing  round  the  grove  at 
a  frightening  pace,  tapping  the  horse  with  his  riding  whip;  and  then  lie 
reached  back  and  touched  me  with  it,  too. 

Carey  felt  the  morning  wind  on  her  face;  she  thrust  her  hands  into  the 
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pockets  of  her  seal  jacket.  A  flock  of  blackbirds  rose  from  the  trees  at  her 
approach:  she  was  in  the  forest. 

We  kept  galloping  in  a  tiny  circle,  I  remember  that,  she  thought.  But  then 
the  dream  broke  off  and  it  was  summer  and  night,  my  face  brushed  by  insects, 
and  the  moon  was  full.  She  remembered  walking  bare-legged  in  a  field  of 
clover,  hearing  the  voice  of  Edward  calling  her.  He  was  standing  on  a  hill 
above  me,  she  thought,  the  moonlight  bleaching  him  pale  as  a  ghost  and  he 
held  out  his  arms.  I  started  to  run  to  him  but  1  slipped  and  fell  to  my  knees. 
Then  I  was  crawling,  my  skirt  hoisted  to  my  waist.  The  clover  was  deep;  and 
my  fingers  tore  great  handfuls,  I  was  in  such  a  hurry.  1  was  wild  when  I 
reached  him.  He  kissed  me;  she  thought,  then  came  a  tangle  of  legs  and  arms 
struggling  in  unison,  as  if  we  shared  limbs.  I  seemed  to  go  out  of  myself.  But  a 
voice  began  calling  me  from  a  big  brick  building  somewhere  behind  us;  there 
were  bars  on  the  windows  and  1  knew  what  it  was — a  madhouse,  asylum.  It 
was  Miss  Spangler  calling  me  in  her  Wellesley  voice  and  she  said,  “Carey, 
Carey,”  then  “Miss  Archer,”  but  I  pretended  not  to  hear.  1  wanted  only 
Edward,  thought  Carey;  he  held  me  as  if  I  might  break  in  his  hands. 

She  came  to  herself  slowly,  waking  a  second  time.  She  was  standing  at  the 
edge  of  the  grove:  pines  rising  thinly  on  all  sides,  the  single  fallen  trunk,  the 
circle  of  hoof-prints  churned  in  dark  mud.  She  wanted  to  cry  out, 
remembering  the  galloping,  the  rise  and  fall  of  hindquarters  under  the  whip. 
She  began  to  run,  not  toward  the  hill  and  the  way  she  had  come;  but  toward 
the  shortest  path,  the  road-cut  past  the  scaffolds  and  new  buildings. 

The  site  was  not  far;  soon  she  was  running  among  pyramids  of  stone  and 
the  ropes  and  planks  of  the  workmen.  She  was  grateful  for  the  early  hour,  the 
deserted  hulks  of  the  buildings.  Hearing  across  distance  the  Hillsboro  train, 
first  of  the  morning,  she  thought:  let  me  be  invisible.  So  great  was  her  hurry, 
she  never  saw  the  workmen  waving  from  trucks  and  railroad  cars,  their  shouts 
incomprehensible  as  words  in  another  language. 

I  lopk  like  a  crazy  woman,  thought  Carey;  I  must  have  been  out  of  my  mind 
to  run.  She  had  come  through  the  kitchen  door,  remembering  that  it  was  still 
too  early  for  Mary  Boykin,  that  Edward  would  not  yet  have  left -his  room.  On 
the  countertop  beside  the  stove,  she  saw'  white  paper,  a  note  neatly  folded;  the 
scrawl  was  large  and  quite  legible. 

Mrs.  Devereaux, 

There  is  some  trouble  with  you  and  Mr.  Devereaux.  I  hope  I 'm  not  bold  writing  you  a 
note  but  Mr.  Devereaux  and  his  mother  before  she  died  was  my  own  family.  She  taught 
me  to  read  and  write.  Remember  Mr.  Devereaux  he  needs  you. 

Your  faithful  servant, 

Mary  Boykin 

So  Mary  knows,  thought  Carey;  in  her  blood  she  knows,  might  well  have 
added  “be  a  wife  to  him.”  1  will  be,  Carey  said  silently:  I  am  neither  my  mother 
nor  Edward’s;  I  am  myself  and  his  wife.  But  she  felt  she  had  to  see  him  to  be 
sure  she  had  not  dreamed  falsely.  Only  in  seeing  could  she  know  finally  his 
feelings  and  her  own;  put  back  the  fear  that  nipped  at  her  heels,  the  images  of 
night  that  had  swum  round  her  in  lamplight  while  she  waited  in  fear  and 
agony  for  Mrs.  Eletcher’s  kiss. 


Miranda  Rain e 
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She  saw  in  the  hall  mirror  her  gray  dress  hanging  limp,  its  hem  frayed 
where  briars  had  clustered  and  clung.  Her  discarded  shoes  and  stockings 
were  stained  with  clay,  a  bright  road-color;  and  her  hair  fanned  about  her 
flushed  face,  each  copper  strand  lifted,  curled  by  damp.  Her  hands  were  cold, 
and  pressing  them  together  as  if  they  hid  some  small  rare  gift,  she  began  to 
climb  the  stairs,  her  bare  feet  clinging  for  an  instant  to  each  polished  step. 

The  house  was  quiet;  there  was  only  the  sound  of  her  heart,  of  her  feet 
stepping  carefully  across  the  landing  to  the  door  of  Edward's  room.  She 
hesitated.  Her  hands  began  to  shake,  though  she  held  them  clasped  in  front  of 
her,  willing  them  quiet.  She  thought  of  herself  as  a  stalking  fox,  imagined  the 
door  opening  and  Edward’s  surprise  at  her  red-brown  fur  and  tapering 
muzzle.  Wanting  to  laugh,  pressing  a  hand  to  her  mouth,  she  opened  the 
door. 

The  room  was  full  of  light  diffused  by  shutters,  slanting  across  white  walls 
and  the  curving  surfaces  of  mahogany  other  Devereauxes  had  owned.  Strewn 
over  the  bureau  and  the  rose-patterned  carpet  were  sketches  of  Oriental 
figures  and  scraps  of  cloth.  Remembering  Edward's  solicitude,  she  smiled  to 
herself.  He  managed  Mrs.  Blackwell  by  sketching  her  costumes;  and  he  had 
planned  to  manage  her,  Carey,  as  well — offering  shelter  whenever  she  needed 
it,  asking  nothing  in  return.  But  he  wasn't  shut  away  from  her 
completely — surely,  if  she  offered  herself  to  him,  he  would  need  her;  she 
would  not  be  refused.  She  felt  her  clasped  hands  opening,  the  fingers  moist, 
eager  for  dispensings  she  had  too  long  postponed. 

She  went  and  saw  Edward’s  long  form  outlined  under  the  sheet,  his  thin 
face  shadowed  on  the  white  pillow,  a  lock  of  hair  fallen  forward  on  his  brow  . 
His  features  were  regular  and  composed  in  sleep,  the  arch  of  his  nose  thin  and 
long  over  thin,  closed  lips;  and  yet  he  had  a  hunted  look,  hollows  beneath  the 
cheekbones  in  deep  shadow.  Carey  wanted  to  lay  her  finger  over  that 
hollowness,  feel  the  surface  of  bone  where  the  skin  drew  taut  and  the  soft 
place  curving  under  it;  stroke  the  face  gently  till  she  saw  eyelids  lift  to  admit 
light.  The  mood  of  her  dream  was  upon  her  again,  for  it  was  Edward's  face, 
Edward  sleeping  under  her  gaze;  and  yet  not  the  Edward  she  had  known, 
lived  with,  endured.  She  loved  him  now  with  a  strange,  wild  yearning,  for  he 
had  held  her  in  dream  and  would  hold  her  here,  though  it  was  day;  and  she 
had  given  him  no  sign  by  which  to  expect  her. 

She  bent  and  encircled  his  head  with  her  arms;  and  he  looked  full  at  her. 
His  gaze  widened  as  he  said  "Carey"  and  pulled  her  to  him,  his  touch  light  on 
her  body  as  if  he  feared  to  close  fingers  round  some  vision  of  half-w  aking  and 
find  her  gone,  his  grasp  left  empty. 

She  lay  against  his  chest,  bare  under  the  sheet,  for  the  room  was  warm;  and 
whispered,  “Edward,  I’ve  come  to  you  if  you'll  have  me,"  her  heart  loud  in  her 
ears.  He  laughed  and  held  her  close. 

“You  doubt  me,  Carey?” 

She  could  hardly  bear  to  look  at  him,  the  planes  of  his  face  softened  by  sleep 
or  by  some  deep  emotion.  He  had  not  avoided  her  from  coldness  or  am 
attenuation  of  desire,  but  because  he  feared  to  impose  his  need,  a  need  she 
could  neither  respond  to  nor  reciprocate.  What  had  not  been  between  them 
was  now  filling  her  with  excitement.  She  clung  to  him  though  the  sheet 
bunched  in  her  hands;  and  filled  the  hollow  beneath  his  cheekbone  with  her 
kiss. 
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The  A  rchive 


But  his  fingers  pressed  her  temples  and  he  drew  her  head  back  gently  until 
she  faced  him.  “You  know  that  I  love  you?" 

She  nodded  but  wondered  at  bis  speaking. 

“I  can't  let  you  come  to  me  like  this  and  not  explain." 

She  loved  him,  knew  he  awaited  her;  yet  he  was  insisting  on  speech.  The 
words  she  knew  were  a  half-truth,  and  they  would  always  fail  her.  Her  fingers 
worked  furiously  at  the  buttons  of  her  dress;  and  she  stood  and  drew  it  over 
her  head  in  one  smooth  motion,  so  that  she  slid  beneath  the  sheet  and  lay  next 
to  him,  stilling  his  protests  with  her  body  which  knew  now  only  urgency  and 
the  stroke  of  her  heart. 

She  ran  her  hands  smoothly  along  his  flanks;  then  bending  to  him,  she 
made  an  arc  of  her  thighs  and  covered  his  length  with  hers.  She  felt  his 
surprise  as  her  hips  met  his,  but  he  slipped  his  arms  round  her  waist  as  if  to 
lock  her  there.  She  guided  him  to  her  with  quick  calculations  and  gave  herself 
to  the  strange  current  that  joined  them,  drew  them  together  and  apart  swiftly 
and  precisely,  without  speech.  His  eyes  were  closed;  and  shutting  her  own, 
she  saw  a  corridor,  an  alley  of  pines  rising  thinly  above  her  on  either  side.  She 
moved  with  a  rush  of  darkness  and  wind,  trunks  slipping  behind  her 
unbearably  fast,  as  she  plunged  weightless  toward  light  beyond  the  trees. 

She  drew  herself  up,  back  arched  sharply,  her  hands  on  Edward’s 
shoulders.  He  flinched  at  her  grip,  his  eyes  startled  wide,  curious.  She  thrust 
him  down  roughly;  felt  her  fingers  quiver  as  they  clung  to  his  shoulders,  the 
back  of  his  neck.  He  cried  out;  but  caught  in  her  darkness,  her  power  of  gift, 
she  drew  him  to  her  and  thrust  him  down  again,  fearing  his  look  and  what  his 
eyes  might  tell  her. 


Ferry  Unterman 


Quietism 

(from  a  portrait  of  Lao  Tzu) 


Surely  time  passes 
for  him  as  it  does 
for  us, 

yet  he  does  not 
hurry. 

A  man  with  a  staff, 
seen  from  a  distance, 
seems  rather  stable, 
almost  stationary 
in  motion. 

It  could  be  a  corridor 
he  is  winding  down, 
an  afternoon  pavement, 
or  a  walkway 
in  a  public  garden. 

It  could  be  anywhere. 

It  would  not  matter. 

He  is  a  man. 


bent,  small,  always 
almost  incidental 
to  the  landscape. 

He  is  winding  down 
a  path. 

In  fact, 

there  are  mountains, 
and  certainly 
a  river  with  a  bending 
bridge  that  he  crosses. 

The  water  sports, 
splashes,  and  flows 
through  the  valley 
of  its  own  making, 

while  the  river, 
unchanged  by  the  changing, 
moves,  without  moving. 


to  the  one  ocean. 
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Greg  Cox 


In  Verdun  Bibliotheque  Municipale 
MS  107:  Breviary,  About  1300. 


The  figure  of  a  lion  sitting  so. 

On  some  amorphous  afterthought  of  rock. 
His  tail  tucked  up  between  his  legs,  as  though 
Afraid  of  something  off  the  page;  the  mock 
He  makes  of  civilized  accomplishment. 

With  violin  in  one  wild  massive  paw 
And  bow  poised  in  the  other  daintily; 

His  medieval  half-man  face,  with  all 
The  noble  lines  of  ancient  pedigree. 

How  has  he  lingered  there  so  long  without 
A  note?  And  how  retained  inquiring  eye 
For  centuries,  with  nothing  to  seek  out? 

We  poignant  beasts  have  reason  in  delay: 

We  ponder,  claws  on  gut  strings,  what  to  play. 
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Two  Poems 

Herman  Salinger 


Self-Sonnet 


So  many  circles  and  you  would  remain 
a  circle  too:  round  and  eternal? 

Or  even  build  a  square  around:  internal, 
four-cornered  with  four  powers  clear  and  plain? 
Why  do  you  try?  Why  will  you  try  again? 

You  must  abandon.  Count  them:  vernal, 

aestival,  autumnal  and  hibernal, 

each  with  its  heat  and  frost,  its  growth  and  pain. 

The  earth  holds  fire  and  water.  Air 
surrounds  her;  wind  has  fanned  on 
waves,  other  winds,  fire  and  clay. 

If  you  would  stay  there,  stay!  obey! 

Weigh  and  accept  the  price  of  staying  there. 

The  price  of  staying  is:  abandon. 
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Conflict 


Nights  when  1  lie  wide  awake, 

when  mind  grows  sharp  and  sense  grows  faint, 

more  than  to  any  other  saint, 

I  state  my  case  to  William  Blake. 

Abstinence,  dry  as  ancient  wood, 
may  lay  its  hand  against  my  skin 
and  make  my  blood  run  pale  and  thin, 
yet  to  abstain  be  cool  and  good. 

1  am  the  wind;  you  could  be  flame. 

O  be  the  torch  to  touch  the  pyre! 

Redden  each  nerve  to  glowing  w  ire! 

Let  us  pay  tribute  to  his  name 

who  w  rote  that  abstinence  sows  sand 
all  over  the  limbs  and  lovely  hair 
but  sex  will  plant  her  beauty  there. 

Give  me  your  lips  and  take  my  hand. 


Edward  Dorian 


Subway 


After  a  long  look  to  the  left,  she  steps  back,  standing  erect.  Raising  a 
sleeveless  arm  from  the  waist,  she  hooks  her  finger  around  a  silky  sheet  of 
hair,  tossing  it  back  over  her  shoulder.  The  blond  strands  flap  gently  against 
her  lower  back,  exposed  beneath  a  white  lace  halter  top.  A  pair  of  denim 
cutoffs  cling  tightly  to  the  curves  of  a  small  firm  ass.  Below,  a  pair  of  long  and 
sleek  legs  join  perfectly  at  the  knees  and  at  the  ground.  Instinctively  he  begins 
to  shuffle  to  his  left,  edging  closer  to  her  as  he  goes. 

It  is  rush  hour  and  the  platform  is  jammed.  When  he  is  no  more  than  three 
feet  from  her,  she  turns  suddenly  in  his  direction.  Their  eyes  make  contact 
but  only  for  a  moment;  for  he  looks  away  quickly,  as  if  he  just  happened  to  be 
looking  that  way  when  she  turned.  Her  face  is  long  and  thin,  her  features 
sharp  and  attractive.  He  tries  to  wait  but  he  glances  back  too  soon,  and  their 
eyes  meet  again.  She  has  a  country-girl  look  about  her,  like  the  girls  you  see  in 
facial  cream  ads  on  TV.  This  time  her  lips  turn  upward  faintly,  suggesting  a 
smile.  Then  just  as  suddenly,  she  turns  away. 

It  is  August  and  the  heat  is  stifling.  He  peers  down  his  chest  where  sweat 
has  left  dark  patches  on  the  front  of  his  white  cotton  shirt.  To  hide  the  stains, 
he  centers  his  tie  and  fastens  the  middle  button  of  his  light  blue  seersucker. 
Behind  him,  bodies  are  pouring  down  the  stairs  from  the  street,  six  abreast, 
and  the  crowd  on  the  platform  is  being  pushed  out,  gradually,  toward  the 
edge. 

She  is  leaning  forward  again,  looking  sideways  down  the  tunnel  where  two 
small  bright  lights  are  growing  larger  and  brighter.  When  the  train  comes  on, 
it  is  moving  thunderously  at  top  speed,  bringing  with  it  a  violent  rush  of  cool, 
filthy  air;  for  a  moment,  there  is  reprieve  from  the  heat. 

The  train  slows  and  stops.  Clusters  of  people  gather  on  either  side  of  the 
electronic  sliding  doors,  forming  human  passageways  for  those  exiting  the 
cars.  Standing  across  from  him,  she  slouches  calmly,  fingers  jammed  halfway 
down  the  pockets  of  her  cutoffs.  The  doors  fly  open.  Bodies  burst  out  with  a 


Edward  Dorian 
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quick  thrust,  and  almost  instantly  the  pushing  begins.  He  is  forced  in  up 
against  a  pole  which  he  grabs  to  hold  his  ground.  With  a  final  contortion  of  his 
body  he  maneuvers  into  a  position  next  to  her,  but  he  is  facing  away  from  her, 
and  cannot  turn  around. 

As  the  doors  shut  he  feels  something  soft  and  smooth  shoved  up  against  his 
elbow.  He  quickly  recognizes  it  to  be  a  woman's  breast.  In  his  groin,  there  is  a 
rush  of  blood.  As  the  train  pulls  out,  he  moves  his  elbow  back  and  forth, 
innocently,  until  he  finds  the  nipple. 

The  train  gathers  sound  and  speed  as  it  enters  the  tunnel.  Electric  lights  in 
the  car  stutter  on  and  off,  so  that  the  surrounding  faces  appear  as  snapshots  in 
the  inconstant  light.  A  voice  to  his  left  cuts  through  the  metallic  din. 

“Where  ya  goin’,  honey?” 

The  light  holds  long  enough  to  illuminate  a  tall,  heavy-set  body,  and  above 
it,  a  small,  oval  head.  The  face  appears  young;  the  kid  is  eighteen,  or  maybe 
nineteen.  Lights  off.  Obstreperous  darkness.  Lights  on.  I  he  kid’s  biceps 
stretch  the  sleeves  of  a  dull  white  t-shirt,  which  is  stained  down  the  front.  He 
twists  his  own  body  slowly,  carefully  dislodging  his  elbow  from  her  cleavage. 
Lights  off,  then  on.  She  is  looking  at  neither  of  them.  Instead  her  eyes  glare 
intently  at  an  advertisement  on  the  wall  above  the  windows.  He  is  certain  she 
is  doing  this  self-consciously,  trying  to  ignore  the  kid,  who  is  moving  his  body 
closer,  his  eyes  glued  to  her  face. 

“Where  ya  goin,’  honey?”  The  kid  is  practically  screaming. 

Lights  off.  The  heat  in  the  car  is  heavy,  feverish.  Sweat  stings  his  eyes.  He 
blinks.  Lights  on.  The  kid  is  sweating  too,  and  panting  heavily  as  he  shoves  his 
body  still  closer.  Their  three  faces  are  almost  touching.  The  girl  is  looking  at 
the  advertisement.  He  is  certain  she  is  now  frightened.  He  can  feel  his  own 
lips  moving,  forming  the  words,  “Why  don’t  you  leave  her  alone.-'''  but  his 
throat  is  parched,  and  no  sound  comes  out.  The  kid  looks  at  him.  Lights  off. 
Out  the  window,  the  22nd  Street  stop  is  a  momentary  blur.  He  knows  the  big 
kid  has  read  his  lips.  In  the  darkness  he  swallows,  wetting  his  tongue.  “At  the 
next  stop,”  he  thinks,  “I’ll  wedge  my  body  between  them  and  get  her  off  the 
train.”  A  feminine  voice: 

“I’m  going  to  86th  Street." 

Lights  on.  The  girl  is  looking  up  at  the  kid.  I  he  kid  is  smiling,  showing  his 
teeth,  as  he  reaches  his  arm  up  and  across  to  the  pole.  The  kid’s  arm  separates 
himself  and  the  girl  from  the  intruder,  whose  vision  is  blocked  by  the  huge 
flexing  tricep. 

As  the  train  begins  to  brake,  his  own  moist  palm  is  torn  loose  from  the  pole. 
He  careens  backward  into  another  body.  The  train  stops,  and  the  doors  fly 
open.  He  struggles  to  make  it  to  the  doorway.  As  he  steps  out  onto  the 
platform,  he  takes  one  quick  glance  back.  The  kid  is  talking  to  the  girl.  His 
hand  is  on  her  shoulder.  She  is  looking  up  at  him  and  appears  to  be  laughing. 

As  he  flees  the  scene  he  is  vaguely  aware  that  the  feeling  in  his  groin  is  gone. 
Now  all  he  feels  is  the  churning  of  bile  in  his  stomach.  As  he  ascends  the  steps 
to  the  terminal,  he  shoves  an  antacid  in  his  mouth  and  chews. 

On  the  train  he  rides  the  bar  car.  For  the  third  day  in  a  row  the  air 
conditioning  is  broken,  and  everywhere  men  are  loosening  their  ties.  Sipping 
scotch,  he  stares  out  the  window  where  half-naked  people  drape  the  fire 
escapes  of  an  endless  stream  of  gray  tenements.  Sucking  ice,  he  wonders  what 
the  two  of  them  are  doing,  and  how  the  hell  he  could  have  been  so  wrong. 
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Lao  Robert 


Polishing 


We’ve  come  back  to  the  hills,  carrying  our  degrees; 
We  speak  of  trees,  and  sunrises  we  have  missed 
Even  though  we  were  watching,  or  thought  we  were. 
We  argue  old  questions  in  new  forms 
As  others  polish  their  best  silver,  year 
After  year,  discussing  nuances  of  the  cold 
Unanswerable  questions,  turning  them  like  prisms 
In  the  white  light  experience  has  shed. 

These  pilgrimages  have  now  become  a  religious 
Necessity.  Having  no  religion  but  friends, 

We  must  replenish  ourselves  in  the  homeland 
Of  the  past,  that  rope  which  eases  us 
Down  these  cliffs  and  ties  us  to  these  hills. 


an 


Poems  Written  after  Reading 
Untitled  Poem  by  Lucille  Clifton 


I  ilia  Brown 


I  was  born  in  a  bulldozer, 

A  building. 

My  hair  was  sewed  by 
Perilous  hammers. 

My  face  will  turn  square 
At  daytime. 

I  entered  the  earth  in  a  rock. 

1  learned  the  world  rocky  side  up. 

And  this  is  my  yes 

My  strong  head 

1  was  born  in  a  rock  of 

Good  lessons 

And  it  has  made  me 

Hard 

Hard 

Hard. 


Melody  Morrow 


1  was  born  in  a  bed  of  red  bricks. 

The  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  pack  of  sand. 
A  shovel  was  trying  to  grab  me. 

My  bones  were  sewed  up  w  ith  cement. 
My  skin  is  rough  and  tough. 

1  entered  the  earth  in  a  sandpile. 

It  has  made  me  wild. 
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Wendy  Salinger 

The  River 


The  river  as  pale 

as  Molly  Goes  to  the  Circus, 

bluish  and  salmon 

over  the  roofs  and  her  father 
comes  to  her  room 
when  hardly  a  one  is  stirring. 
(Stirring shifted  the  curtain.) 

They  talk  strained, 
not  to  wake  the  mother, 
l  ime — he  says,  and 

she  hears — Promise. 

How  is  it  they  do  not  break 
even  a  saucer,  but  take 
their  shoes  in  their  hands 

and  glide  on  socks 
to  the  front  step. 

Here  is  the  paper,  left 


by  someone  scarcely  human. 

Day  is  smoked  glass 
through  which  they  pass 
like  motes. 

Such  a  long  time  dreaming  takes. 

Long  before  the  red  sun  and  long  after 
there  is  a  fitful  scum  on  the  water. 

They  ride  the' same  wave  home, 
she  on  his  shoulder,  a 
giant  creature. 

Candy  on  a  stick,  pink 

as  a  sunset. 

The  sky  holds  no  pallor 
like  the  lamps  of  their  faces. 

Home  the  mother 
has  laid  her  special  table. 

But  the  child  is  too  tired 
and  droops  in  her  plate. 


Paula  Newman 


July  Fourth 


Nathan  climbed  down  from  the  guard  chair  slowly  as  if  awakening  from  a 
dreamy  sleep.  Already  he  could  hear  sirens  blaring  in  the  distance.  He  saw 
people  running  towards  the  deep  end  of  the  pool;  he  only  walked.  Michael 
brushed  past  him  brusquely,  then  turned  and  grabbed  him  by  the  arm. 

“Damn  you,  Nathan!  What  the  hell's  the  matter  w  ith  you  anyway?" 

Nathan  roused  himself.  “With  me}  It's  not  my  fault.  1  ...  I  thought  she  was 
kidding.  1  .  .  ." 

“Kidding}  Nathan;  Nathan,  it  was  Lisa;  Lisa,"  he  repeated.  “You  know  she 
wouldn’t  kid'  about  something  like  that." 

“I  ...  I  thought  she  was  trying  to  get  back  at  me.”  Nathan  looked  confused. 
Michael  stared  at  him;  his  eyes  filled  with  contempt  and  pity.  “Oh,  Jesus, 
Nathan,"  he  sobbed,  and  hurried  off. 

Nathan  was  left  standing  alone.  It  wasn't  his  fault.  How  was  he  supposed  to 
know  she  was  serious?  He  thought  she  was  still  angry  and  he  wanted  to  show 
her  who  was  boss.  “Besides,"  he  said  aloud,  "things  like  that  never  really 
happen." 

The  body  was  wheeled  past  him.  He  saw  a  patc  h  of  blue  skin  sandwiched 
between  the  two  white  sheets,  like  calm  ocean  water  about  to  be  swallowed  b\ 
foam.  “It  wasn't  my  fault,”  he  repeated.  "It  wasn’t,  it  wasn  t. 

1 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  July  4th  ominous,  black  thunderheacls  welled  up 
suddenly  out  of  the  serene  sky  and  it  rained;  a  summer  thundershowet  w  hit  It 
saturated  the  earth  enough  to  postpone  most  of  the  firework  celebrations  in 
the  area  and  to  send  hundreds  of  frustrated  patriots  elsewhere  in  search  ol 
amusement,  and  which  then  disappeared  as  quickly  and  mysteriously  as  it  had 
come. 
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Nathan  Ross  was  annoyed  by  Nature's  antics.  To  begin  with,  he  had  not 
anticipated  many  people  at  the  pool  that  night  because  of  the  holiday  and  he 
had  scheduled  only  three  guards  (besides  himself)  to  work;  and  then,  when  he 
saw  the  fury  with  which  the  storm  raged  he  felt  certain  that  he  would  be  able 
to  close  early  and  he  told  Robby  Maxwell,  who  had  been  pleading  with  him  all 
afternoon  to  let  him  leave,  that  he  could  go  home;  they  wouldn't  need  him.  So 
when  the  sun  burst  through  the  clouds  at  the  precise  moment  that  an 
enormous  clap  of  thunder  shattered  his  ears,  Nathan  felt  tricked  and  cheated. 
Now  a  large,  rowdy  crowd  would  come  to  go  swimming  and  he  had  only  two 
guards.  There  was  no  way  around  it;  as  much  as  he  hated  to  he  would  have  to 
take  a  shift. 

Nathan  had  just  been  promoted  to  manager  and  his  primary  responsibility 
was  to  run  the  pool.  Though  only  on  rare  occasions  was  he  expected  to  sit  in 
the  chair,  he  resented  having  to  sit  at  all.  He  had  been  a  life  guard  for  five 
years  (it  was  difficult  to  find  any  other  kind  of  good  summer  work  without 
being  cooped  up  in  a  lab  or  an  office  all  day)  and  he  knew  it  was  a  job  any 
half-idiot  was  capable  of  performing.  But  he  had  worked  his  way  through  with 
a  minimum  amount  of  mumbling  and  now  he  was  the  manager  — 
independent  of  all  authority.  He  was  the  authority  and  he  didn’t  want  to  seem 
ridiculous  by  watching  the  pool  again  like  a  beginning  guard. 

Nathan  pushed  aside  tbe  chemical  reports  he’d  been  trying  to  fill  out, 
propped  one  leg  on  the  table  and  leaned  back  in  his  chair.  He  studied  the 
sun-bleachecJ  hair  on  his  thigh,  unconsciously  tracing  and  re-tracing  its 
golden  swirls  with  his  fingers.  The  reports  had  to  be  finished  by  tomorrow 
morning  but  he  didn't  feel  like  doing  them  now;  he  would  work  on  them  later. 
Nathan  suddenly  stood  up  and  walked  to  his  locker.  Mechanically,  he  flipped 
the  numbers  of  his  combination  lock  and  jerked  open  the  door.  He  wrenched 
the  blue,  poplin  guard  jacket  from  its  hook  and  with  a  swift  kick  slammed  the 
door  shut  again.  He  slipped  the  jacket  on  easily  and  went  around  to  the  front 
of  the  pcx)l. 

He  was  relieved  to  see  only  two  people  swimming:  Dr.  Gilbert  who  plodded 
through  his  half-mile  every  day  no  matter  what  the  weather,  and  Lisa  Cole 
who  lived  at  the  pool.  He  smiled  as  he  watched  her  diving  down  and 
re-surfacing,  seal-like  in  her  movements;  it  was  funny  how  she  never  wanted 
to  leave  the  ptxd  to  go  home.  He  guessed  he  was  like  that  when  he  was  a  kid 
too.  He  wasn't  like  that  now;  some  mornings  his  mother  had  to  force  him  to 
get  up  and  go  to  work.  “Hey,  Lisa,"  he  called  as  she  surfaced  for  a  breath;  but 
she  disappeared  instantly.  He  turned  and  glanced  at  the  clock.  Seven-thirty. 
Michael  had  been  on  duty  since  6:15.  Nathan  decided  to  take  a  shift  now 
before  the  pool  became  too  crowded. 

“It's  about  time  somebody  came  to  free  me,”  Michael  said  as  Nathan  walked 
towards  the  chair.  “I'm  so  hungry  that  Lisa  was  beginning  to  look  like  a  steak." 

Nathan  smiled.  “You  must  be  when  you  start  thinking  that  Lisa  looks  like 
anything  besides  a  tough,  stringy  eel.  Get  down.  I'll  watch." 

Michael  looked  at  Nathan's  face  and  then  said  smiling,  “Do  you  think  you 
can  handle  it?  I  mean,  you're  not  used  to  this  kind  of  work." 

“Very  funny.  Would  you  just  get  down  before  I  make  you  stay  in  the  chair 
all  night."  Nathan  tried  to  sustain  the  light  joking  manner  but  a  note  of 
annoyance  crept  into  his  voice.  He  and  Michael  had  worked  together  closely 
for  three  years;  they  were  best  friends  but  now  he  suspected  that  Michael  was 
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jealous  of  his  authority  and  of  the  independence  he  had  and  whenever  they 
spoke,  Nathan  was  aware  of  the  sarcasm  in  his  friend's  words. 

“Seriously,  Nath,"  Michael  was  saying,  “there's  a  strong  glare  in  the  deep 
end  and  you  can’t  see  anything.  Here,  use  my  sun-glasses — they’ll  help  a 
little.’’ 

Nathan  accepted  the  peace  offering  saying,  “Go  on  and  eat.  There’s  a 
sandwich  in  the  refrigerator  that  I  don't  want;  you  can  have  it." 

Michael  smiled  and  jumped  down  from  the  chair.  “Thanks,"  he  said  and 
walked  towards  the  office.  Nathan  watched  him,  admiring  for  a  moment  the 
confidence  with  which  he  moved,  then  settled  back  uncomfortably  in  the 
chair. 

II 

“Hey  Jack,  how  long  does  it  take  you  to  shower  anyway?  Hurry  up.  1  want  to 
get  in  the  water."  Hank  McDonald  paced  back  and  forth  restlessly.  He  was 
fourteen  and  he  couldn’t  get  used  to  having  to  take  care  of  his  older  brother. 
It  restricted  his  freedom.  “Listen,  ”  he  said.  “I'll  meet  you  in  the  pool,  okay?" 

“Okay,  go  on.  I’ll  be  out  in  a  minute. " 

Hank  draped  his  towel  over  his  right  shoulder,  tunic-like  and  started 
towards  the  locker-room  door.  Suddenly  he  stopped,  turned  and  slowly 
walked  back  to  the  showers  stalls.  “Are  you  sure  you  don't  need  any  help? "  he 
asked  again. 

“No.  I’m  fine.  I'll  meet  you  outside." 

Hank  hesitated  a  moment  longer,  then  hurried  out  to  the  pool.  He  flung  his 
towel  on  one  of  the  benches  and  ran  to  the  diving  board.  He  hoisted  himself 
up  and  executed  a  near-perfect  jack-knife.  As  he  surfaced,  he  saw  his  brother 
coming  out  of  the  locker-room  and  called,  “Wait  a  second,  Jack.  I'll  help  you 
get  in.”  He  looked  at  the  diving  board;  he'd  wanted  to  practice  some  other 
dives.  He  glanced  towards  the  shallow  end  again  and  saw  Jack  (who  had 
grown  impatient  waiting)  struggling  to  lower  himself  into  the  pool.  “Jack;  I 
said  1  was  coming.  Just  wait  a  second  can’t  you?"  He  swam  to  the  ladder  where 
Jack  was  standing. 

“1  could’ve  gotten  in  by  myself,”  said  Jack.  “I’m  not  a  cripple  yet." 

“1  know.  I  didn’t  mean  that,"  Hank  said  quietly.  He  clasped  his  brother's 
thin  wrist  and  helped  him  into  the  water.  “Okay,  let's  see  what  you  can  do.  " 

Jack  took  a  deep  breath  and  hurled  his  body  forward;  the  water  caught  him 
and  bore  him  up.  He  struggled  and  flailed  like  a  fly  entangled  in  a  spider's 
web.  Finally  he  freed  himself  and  st<x>d  panting.  “Well?"  he  said,  smiling  at 
Hank. 

“Well  what?” 

“How  am  I  doing?  Do  you  think  I've  improved?  I  can't  tell  anymore." 

“Oh  yeah,  sure,”  Hank  lied.  He  couldn't  bring  himself  to  tell  Jack  that 
despite  all  his  frenzied  motion  he  had  gone  backwards  not  forwards. 

“I  still  need  a  lot  of  work  but  I’m  beginning  to  get  the  feel  of  it."  said  Jack, 
taking  a  deep  breath  again. 

Hank  only  nodded.  lie  hadn't  seen  Jack  so  excited  about  anything  in  years. 
The  doctor  had  recommended  that  Jack  take  up  swimming  on  a  last  hope  that 
it  might  stave  off  the  inevitable.  Jack  suffered  from  multiple  sclerosis  and  his 
condition  was  slowly  but  steadily  degenerating;  the  paralysis  of  his  left  side 
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was  insidiously  taking  hold  so  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  before  he  would 
be  confined  permanently  to  a  wheel  chair.  Hank  was  sure  that  Jack  knew  what 
was  happening;  he  was  sure  that  Jack  could  again  feel  the  sickness  (which  had 
been  his  constant  companion  for  four  years)  pulsating  through  his  veins  and 
arteries,  seeking  out  and  then  destroying  whatever  healthy  muscle  remained. 
But  Jack  never  said  anything  to  him;  he  never  said  anything  about  it  to 
anyone. 

Hank  supervised  Jack's  swimming.  He  tried  to  encourage  him  and  to  offer 
helpful  criticisms.  “Listen,  Jack,"  he  would  say.  “When  1  swim  sometimes  I  do 
what  you  do  and  put  my  head  too  far  down  in  the  water.  It  really  helps  if  you 
remember  to  hold  it  up  a  little.” 

"Okay,  I’ll  try,"  Jack  would  say  eagerly;  but  no  matter  how  hard  he  tried  he 
seemed  to  make  the  same  mistake  again.  Or,  if  he  remembered  to  do  one 
thing,  he  would  forget  to  do  something  else.  After  twenty  minutes  of  this  kind 
of  frustrating  instruction,  Hank  was  bored  and  eager  to  go  off  by  himself. 
"Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  rest?"  he  asked  Jack. 

“No,  I'm  not  tired.” 

“Well,  listen;  you'll  be  all  right  by  yourself  won't  you?" 

“Of  course  I  will.  You  don’t  have  to  watch  me  every  minute." 

Hank  glanced  at  the  guard  chair;  Nathan  seemed  to  be  looking  in  their 
direction.  “Well,  all  right.  I’m  just  going  to  swim  around  a  little.  I’m  getting 
kind  of  cold  standing  here.  You  sure  you'll  be  okay?” 

“1  said  yes.  You  know,  1  am  four  years  older  than  you, "Jack  said  angrily.  “I 
don't  need  you  to  help  me.” 

“Well  okay,”  Hank  said  still  hesitating.  “I’m  just  going  to  swim  around  a 
little  and  maybe  do  a  couple  of  dives.  I'll  be  right  back.”  But  Jack  wasn't 
listening  to  him;  he  was  flailing  away  at  the  water  again.  Hank  took  one  last 
look  at  his  brother’s  stroke  and  disappeared  underwater. 

HI 

Lisa  Cole  lay  on  the  bottom  of  the  pool  wishing  she  didn’t  have  to  resurface 
for  air.  She  was  trying  to  develop  gills.  It  was  quite  logical  she  thought;  the 
only  reason  man  had  developed  lungs  was  because  he  had  become  a  land 
creature.  What  would  happen  she  wondered,  if  suddenly  he  became 
amphibious?  And  so  she  stayed  in  the  water  constantly,  every  now  and  then 
testing  her  development  (rather  her  regression)  by  taking  small  breaths 
underwater  to  see  if  she  could  breathe  any  air.  Usually  she  swallowed  water 
and  had  to  shoot  to  the  surface,  spluttering  and  gasping;  but  sometimes  she 
succeeded  and  she  would  be  secretly  thrilled. 

For  Lisa,  being  underwater  was  more  pleasant  than  being  out  of  water. 
Underwater,  she  felt  secure — isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world;  she  was  at 
peace  with  her  environment  and  confident  of  herself — all  traces  of  her 
adolescent  awkwardness  disappeared  and  her  movements  became  fluid  and 
graceful  as  if  she  too  were  water;  and  only  underwater,  where  the  gentle 
sound  of  her  heartbeat  melted  into  the  silent  surrounding  water  so  that  finally 
it  seemed  that  water  not  blood  pulsated  through  her  veins — only  here  was 
Lisa  truly  happy. 

She  rose  slowly  to  the  surface,  her  head  tilted  back,  her  eyes  gazing  up  at  the 
shimmering  membrane  of  water  which  veiled  the  pink  and  orange  brilliance 
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of  the  sunset  sky.  She  broke  through  easily  (creating  only  a  few  small  waves) 
and  was  instantly  greeted  by  a  blast  of  fragrance — a  sweet  blend  of  warm 
summer  rain  and  ripe  honeysuckle.  She  inhaled  deeply  and  laughed.  She  had 
forgotten  that  smelling  was  the  one  pleasure  which  her  underwater  world 
precluded;  but  now  it  burst  upon  her  like  a  rich  forgotten  memory,  filling  her 
with  such  joy  that  she  temporarily  forgot  her  dislike  of  the  solid  world. 

Lisa  glanced  around  the  pool.  Dr.  Gilbert  was  still  swimming  laps  and  there 
were  more  people  in  the  shallow  end.  Nathan  was  in  the  guard  chair  now. 
“Hey,  Nathan,”  she  called;  and  not  waiting  for  an  answer  swam  over  to  where 
he  was  sitting.  She  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled.  “Hi.  What  are  you  doing  up 
there?” 

“1  was  just  about  to  ask  you  the  same  thing.  " 

“What  do  you  mean?  I'm  swimming.” 

“I  mean  what  are  you  doing  in  the  pool?  You  know  the  rules:  children 
twelve  years  old  and  under  are  not  permitted  on  the  pool  grounds  after  6:00 
p.m.  without  the  accompaniment  of  a  parent  or  an  adult."  He  recited  the  rule 
in  his  most  authoritative  voice  but  Lisa  only  laughed.  Ever  since  she  could 
remember,  the  lifeguards  had  allowed  her  to  sneak  into  the  pool  at  night;  and 
besides,  none  of  the  guards  ever  enforced  that  rule  except  when  a  kid  was 
being  loud  and  obnoxious  and  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him. 

“Why  don’t  you  throw  me  out  then?”  she  asked. 

“Well,  don't  think  I  haven’t  considered  it." 

“You  can’t.” 

"Oh,  why  not?” 

“Because  I’m  13  now.”  Lisa  smiled  triumphantly.  It  was  true;  her  birthday 
was  yesterday  and  tonight  was  the  first  time  she  had  legitimately  signed  into 
the  pool  after  six  p.m.  Her  eyes  sparkled  as  she  recalled  how  carefully  she  had 
inscribed  her  name  and  number  in  red  ink  on  the  membership  book. 

“Lisa,  why  didn’t  you  tell  us  it  was  your  birthday?" 

“I  don’t  know,  1  forgot.” 

“You  forgot?  If  it  had  been  my  birthday  1  would’ve  made  an  announcement 
on  the  loud-speaker." 

Lisa  laughed  and  said,  “I’m  not  used  to  seeing  you  up  there.  You  look 
funny.” 

“Why  I  sat  here  for  five  years." 

“1  know,  but  you  look  different  now;  you  know,  bored,  above  it  all.  She 
giggled  as  she  realized  her  pun. 

Nathan  stared  at  her.  “It’s  not  exactly  thrilling  sitting  here.  I  here  are  lots  of 
better  things  1  could  be  doing.” 

“If  you  want  I'll  pretend  I'm  drowning  and  you  can  come  and  save  me. 
That  would  break  the  monotony.” 

“What  makes  you  think  I'd  want  to  save  you.-" 

Lisa  grinned.  "Hey,  here  comes  Michael.  " 

“Lisa,  are  you  bothering  Nathan  again?"  Michael  asked. 

“Of  course  she  is,"  said  Nathan.  “What  else  does  she  ever  do- 

“Nathan!”  Lisa  screamed.  In  retaliation,  she  cupped  her  hands  and 
squirted  water  up  at  him.  Her  aim  was  deadly;  she  caught  him  squarely  in  the 
face. 

“Damn  it,  Lisa;  you  better  get  out  ol  here  before  I  throw  you  out  of  this  pool 
for  the  rest  of  the  week." 
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"Hey  take  it  easy,  Nathan.  She  was  just  playing.” 

Nathan  glared  at  Michael.  “I  don’t  know  about  you,  but  I  don't  particularly 
like  getting  wet  when  I  have  to  sit  up  in  the  chair  all  night.  You  know, 
sometimes  Lisa  goes  too  far.  She  forgets  she’s  just  a  little  girl,  not  part  of  the 
staff.” 

Michael  stood  silently,  amazed  by  his  friend’s  outbrust.  Lisa  slipped 
underwater  and  resurfaced  at  the  other  side  of  the  pool. 

“What  did  you  want  anyway?”  Nathan  continued.  “It's  not  time  for  you  to 
come  up  again." 

“1  wanted  to  know  if  you  want  two  guards  up.  It's  getting  crowded." 

“Crowded?  There  are  ten  lousy  people  in  the  pool  and  you’re  telling  me  it’s 
crowded  enough  for  two  guards?  Don’t  you  think  I  can  handle  it  alone?” 

“Oh  now  wait  a  minute, "  Michael  began.  He  paused  and  shook  his  head. 
“Sorry,"  he  said  and  abruptly  turned  and  walked  away. 

Nathan  stood  up  to  shake  the  water  off  his  jacket.  It  was  already  dry. 
Angrily,  he  sat  back  down  and  tried  to  concentrate  on  the  pool.  He  saw  Lisa 
staring  at  him.  “I’m  warning  you  Lisa;  you  get  away  from  me.” 

Lisa  sighed,  then  took  a  deep  breath  and  retreated  underwater.  She 
couldn't  understand  what  had  happened. 

IV 

[ack  groped  for  the  side  of  the  pool.  With  his  right  hand  he  hoisted  himself 
to  a  standing  position.  He  smiled  and  looked  around  to  see  if  anyone  had 
been  watching  him.  The  lifeguard  was  playing  with  his  whistle;  Hank  was 
performing  a  one  and  a  half  somersault  off  the  low  diving  board;  even  the 
children  around  him  were  intent  upon  their  game  of  tag.  Jack  sighed.  He 
rested  several  minutes  until  the  ache  in  his  lungs  subsided  and  then  took  a 
deep  breath.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  release  his  grip  and  lift  his  feet  a  shrill 
voice  screeched,  “Hey,  move.  You're  in  our  way.” 

Jack  looked  up  puzzled. 

“You,  in  the  yellow  bathing  suit;  could  you  get  outa  the  way?” 

“Me?”  said  Jack. 

“Yeah,  we  re  trying  to  have  a  race." 

Jack  shrugged  his  shoulders.  It  didn't  really  matter  to  him.  He  would  just 
move  down  into  deeper  water.  He  shouldn't  have  to  worry  about  whether  or 
not  he  could  touch  the  bottom;  he  would  stay  close  to  the  side  so  that  he  could 
grab  on  easily  when  he  needed  air. 

He  made  his  way,  hand  over  hand,  to  the  five  foot  mark  where  he  let  go  of 
the  wall  and  began  moving  his  arms  and  legs  wildly.  He  felt  the  water 
struggling  against  him,  so  with  his  right  hand  he  pulled  himself  up;  he  would 
have  to  relax  and  move  with  the  water  if  he  were  going  to  get  anywhere.  He 
tried  again  and  this  time  managed  to  go  about  six  feet.  He  quivered  with 
excitement;  he  couldn’t  wait  to  show  Hank — to  prove  to  him  that  the  disease 
wasn't  making  any  progress. 

Jack  was  now  in  the  seven  feet.  He  started  to  swim  back  towards  the  shallow 
end.  In  his  eagerness,  he  slipped  from  the  side  before  he  had  taken  a  breath. 
He  tried  to  pull  himself  back  up  with  his  left  hand;  it  could  not  support  his 
weight.  He  felt  the  water  consuming  him,  dragging  him  downward.  He 
thrashed  violently,  fighting  to  free  himself  from  its  insidious  grip;  his  hands 
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groped  blindly  upward  for  the  wall,  his  feet  dangled  frantically  in  search  of 
the  bottom;  it  bore  him  down  farther.  He  opened  his  mouth  to  scream  but  the 
only  sound  was  the  thunderous  rushing  of  water  all  around  him  and  through 
him. 

And  then  suddenly  there  was  silence  and  he  was  freed;  he  floated 
downward  as  gracefully  and  effortlessly  as  a  leaf  in  a  gentle  autumn  breeze. 


V 


Lisa  had  already  forgotten  about  Nathan's  tantrum.  She  floated  face  down, 
eyes  closed,  on  the  surface  of  the  pool.  Her  body  was  limp — freed  of  all  of  its 
muscular  tension — and  the  water  rocked  her  gently  to  and  fro.  She  felt  like  a 
baby  nestled  in  its  mother's  arms,  completely  oblivious  to  time  and  the 
external  world,  aware  only  of  tender,  enveloping  caresses.  She  was  content  to 
remain  this  way  forever  (or  at  least  until  it  got  dark)  but  she  needed  air  again. 
Without  moving  the  rest  of  her  body,  she  lifted  her  head  long  enough  to  see 
Hank  McDonald  smiling  and  waving  to  her  from  the  diving  board,  then 
dropped  it  back  down.  The  underwater  lights  had  been  turned  on  and 
everything  seemed  unreal. 

Lisa  saw  someone  drifting  toward  the  bottom.  She  was  fascinated  by  the  way 
he  moved — so  completely  relaxed  that  the  water  tossed  him  about  as 
carelessly  as  a  strong  wind  might  a  tiny  leaf.  She  watched  him  enviously  for  it 
seemed  to  her  that  he  would  never  have  to  come  up  to  breathe.  But  then 
suddenly  Lisa  sensed  that  something  was  wrong — that  he  wasn’t  going  to 
come  up  no  matter  how  long  she  lay  there  watching.  Seconds  later  (looking 
back  it  would  always  seem  so  much  longer)  she  wrenched  her  head  up  and 
shouted  urgently,  “Nathan;  come  quick!"  Nathan  glanced  at  her  and  turned 
away.  “Nathan!"  Lisa  screamed,  “There’s  someone  down  there!"  He  gave  no 
sign  that  he  had  heard  her.  Without  waiting  any  longer  she  dove  down.  The 
blood-curdling  scream  “Jack!"  sliced  through  the  water  so  that  even  before 
she  had  her  arms  around  the  limp  body,  she  knew  what  had  happened. 

She  dragged  him  to  the  side,  her  right  arm  flung  across  his  chest,  his  body 
cradled  neatly  on  her  right  hip  and  someone — she  couldn't  say  who — look 
him  from  her  and  laid  him  out  on  the  deck. 

Lisa  climbed  the  ladder  slowly,  one  step  at  a  time,  like  an  old  woman  afraid 
of  falling.  Already  a  large  crowd  had  gathered  and  their  hushed  voices  swirled 
about  her  in  a  deafening  drone.  She  escaped  to  the  grass  and  stood  there 
shivering.  She  looked  back  only  once.  It  was  as  if  she  were  looking  through  the 
wrong  end  of  a  telescope:  the  figures  seemed  so  tiny;  they  huddled  together 
like  children  playing  intently  at  a  game.  Their  movements  were  harsh  and 
sudden;  their  voices  hammered  in  her  ears  like  gunshots  fired  in  a  tunnel. 

“Hit  him  again.” 

“Jack,  1  didn’t  mean  to;  listen  please  .  .  .  please!' 

“Again;  harder!" 

“Jack!” 

“Hank,  get  out  of  here.  ' 

“Breathe  goddamn  it!  in,  now  out." 

“Jack!,  I'm  sorry.  I’m  so  sorry." 

There  was  only  one  final  gasp;  it  was  followed  by  a  child  s  wail — a  long 
tormented  cry  which  hung  dripping  in  the  silent  air  like  red  paint  splattered 
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on  a  white  wall,  and  which  then  melted  into  the  distant  howling  of  sirens.  Lisa 
saw  the  body — the  blue  skin  stretched  tautly  over  the  face — and  turned  away 
quickly  thinking,  “so  that’s  what  a  dead  person  looks  like — all  blue;  they  never 
show'  you  that  in  the  movies.”  She  started  to  walk  to  the  gate  wondering  if  he’d 
been  blue  when  she  was  carrying  him,  or  if  the  transformation  had  just  taken 
place.  She  saw  Michael  hurrying  towards  her  and  fell  to  her  knees  sobbing.  He 
scooped  her  up  in  his  arms. 

“Shh,  Lisa;  it’s  okay;  it’s  okay  really,”  he  said. 

“But  Michael  ...1.1"  She  was  weeping  uncontrollably  now  and  gasping 
for  breath.  “If,  if,  1  had,  hadn’t  wa — waited  so  long  he  mi — might  have  lived." 

“No  Lisa;  that’s  silly.  It  couldn’t  have  been  more  than  a  few  seconds  and  it 
wouldn’t  have  mattered  anyway.  Listen,  it’s  not  your  fault;  it’s  not  anybody’s 
fault.  It  just  happened.  Okay?” 

Lisa  nodded  vaguely.  Michael  picked  up  a  nearby  towel  and  wrapped  it 
around  her  thin  shoulders;  with  his  hand  he  wiped  the  tears  off  her  face.  “Sit 
down  here,"  he  said,  motioning  to  a  chair.  “I’ll  be  right  back.” 

She  sat  down  and  watched  bim  walk  towards  the  office.  The  last  refracted 
rays  of  sunlight  shimmered  like  water.  Soon  it  would  be  dark  and  her  parents 
would  be  wondering  why  she  hadn’t  come  home  yet.  They  were  planning  to 
do  their  own  fireworks  in  the  backyard  and  for  the  first  time  Lisa  was  to  be 
allowed  to  do  some  by  herself.  How  would  she  explain  to  them  that  she  didn’t 
want  to  do  them  now,  that  she  was  afraid?  She  couldn’t  even  explain  it  to 
herself.  She  pulled  the  towel  around  her  tightly  and  hugged  her  knees  to  her 
chest.  She  sat  motionless  in  her  cocoon  and  waited  for  Michael  to  come  back. 
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Mignon  Franklin  Ballard  of  Fort  Milt,  South  Carolina,  received  second  prize  in  The 
Archive  short  story  competition. 

Tina  Brown  is  in  the  fourth  grade  at  the  E.  K.  Powe  School  in  Durham. 

Greg  Coffey  is  a  contributing  editor  of  the  new  local  magazine 'Y  he  Sun. 

Greg  Cox,  a  Trinity  College  junior  from  Asheboro,  North  Carolina,  has  studied  with 
James  Applewhite. 

Edward  Dorian,  formerly  of  Antioch,  is  a  senior  studying  with  Reynolds  Price  this 
semester. 

Thomas  Farley  received  first  prize  for  his  story  “Markettown";  he  is  a  student  at 
Haverford  College  in  Pennsylvania. 

Edward  Gomez  is  a  Trinity  College  freshman  recognizable  by  his  FDR  button. 

Sandra  Hingston  is  a  sophomore  from  Pennsylvania  whose  work  has  appeared  in 
previous  Archives. 

Linda  Huff  is  graphics  designer  for  the  Duke  Composition  Shop. 

Rochelle  Kalish  Hunt,  Epworth’s  house  counselor,  is  a  graduate  of  Rutgers  with  a 
BA  in  Fine  A  rt. 

Donna  Landry’s  reign  as  editor  will  soon  end,  though  she  wishes  this  life  could  go  on 
forever. 

Leslie  Laurien  is  studying  to  be  a  medical  illustrator. 

Steve  Miller  is  a  Durham  artist  and  Duke  graduate  whose  work  has  appeared  in  The 
Arch  i  ve  for  years. 

Helen  Moffett  is  once  again  an  English  major  after  a  brief  fling  in  the  world  of  high 
finance. 

Melody  Morrow  is  a  fifth-grader  at  Durham  's  Cameron  Park  School. 

Margie  Muench,  a  Munchkin  wench,  studies  with  Vernon  Pratt. 

Paula  Newman  is  a  1 974  Duke  graduate  presently  sculpting  and  writing  in  Durham. 
Reynolds  Price's  latest  novel,  The  Surface  of  Earth,  won  the  l.illian  Smith  Award 
given  annually  by  the  Southern  Regional  Council. 

Miranda  Raine  is  a  Trinity  undergraduate  who  keeps  to  herself. 

Dale  Randall  teaches  English  at  Duke. 

David  Barry  Rothman,  who  appeared  in  last  semester's  Archive,  is  editing  the 
Alpha/Zero  poems,  a  series  he  and  his  father  exchanged. 

P.  H.  St.  John  is  a  freshman  from  Delaware  double-majoring  in  mathematics  and 
nympholepsy. 


Herman  Salinger  can  often  be  seen  about  campus,  though  he  retired  from  the  German 
Department  last  year. 

Wendy  Salinger  is  a  Duke  graduate  now  teaching  writing  at  the  College  of 
Charleston. 

Donald  Slowik,  second-prize  winner  in  the  Anne  Flexner  Contest  last  year,  received 
first  prize  in  this  year's  Archive  poetry  competition. 

Mike  Stanford,  presently  enrolled  in  Reynolds  Price 's  class,  is  writing  a  novel  about 
the  Marines. 

Barbara  Gervais  Street  is  a  graduate  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Writing  Seminars  now 
residing  in  Durham;  her  work  has  appeared  in  previous  Archives. 

Carl  Tandatnick  is  a  sophomore  from  Long  Island. 

Andree  Tremoulet  is  a  junior  history  major  from  Jacksonville,  Florida,  studying  with 
James  Applewhite;  this  is  her  first  appearance  in  The  Archive. 

Terry  Unterman  is  a  Princeton  graduate  who  recently  spumed  admission  to  the  Iowa 
Writers  Workshop  in  order  to  continue  his  medical  studies  at  Duke. 

Marge  Williams,  third-prize  winner  in  the  poetry  contest,  is  a  freshman  from  Durham. 
Philip  Woodhall  is  an  intern  at  Duke  and  a  graduate  of  Duke  Medical  School. 

Evey  Wright  received  second  prize  in  the  poetry  contest;  she  graduated  from  Duke  last 
year  as  a  religion  major  and  is  now  in  charge  of  customer  services  at  Garfinkel's  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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